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EDITORS PREFACE 


Tuose who read this book will not require from 
the Editor’s Preface anything more than an account 
of the relation of the printed volume to the Author's 
manuscript. 

In January 1905 the notes on the Synoptic 
Narrative which Dr Salmon had left were placed 
in my hands with a view to their publication if I 
should consider them to be in a sufficiently 
completed state. I found that there were two sets 
of note books, marked A and B respectively; the 
former consisting of thirteen volumes, the latter of 
seventeen, besides a book containing what I have 
here printed as the Author’s Preface. A and B 
represent the first and second drafts of Dr 
Salmon’s notes; the second draft stops abruptly 
at a point noted on p. 510 of this volume. 

On careful consideration, I came to the con- 
clusion that the second draft was, on the whole, 
the worthier presentation of Dr Salmon’s views, 
although it appears from a note in one of the 
volumes that he was not altogether satisfied on this 
point himself. It is possible that if he had lived 
to go over the work again he would have somewhat 


modified the arrangement of the matter; but there 
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is no reason to suppose that he would have altered 
any of his critical conclusions. 

It is to be observed that the printed volume is 
an abridgment of the manuscript. The work was 
designed to be an essay in the Higher Criticism ; 
that is to say, it is an investigation of the sources 
of the Synoptic Gospels; and in such a work 
philological notes and discussions on various 
readings are strictly speaking only admissible when 
it can be shown that they affect decisions on 
questions of Higher Criticism. Consequently, I 
have thought it best to omit many such notes and 
discussions. They were not distributed uniformly 
throughout the manuscript, and in all probability 
they were not intended by the author for ultimate 
publication, but rather were written down as 
material for reflection. Dr Salmon, if I may 
judge from this MS., used the pen as a stimulus 
to thought. In these two drafts of notes every 
word of. the Greek text of St Mark, with the 
parallels in the other Gospels, is copied out by his 
own hand ;* and the same motive, as it would seem, 
suggested the repetition in suitable places of 
matter already published in his Zz¢voductzon. This 
of course has also been cut out. But I desire that 
it should be clearly understood that with the 
exceptions I have noted, which are in fact not 
significant, there has been no suppression whatever 
of critical judgments; and, beyond the correction 
of obvious slips of the pen, no alteration has been 


' See note on p. 19. 
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made in the wording. What is here presented to 
the reading public is all Dr Salmon’s own, and 
wholly fresh. 

Higher Criticism is not directly concerned with 
exegesis ; and I may be charged with inconsistent 
treatment of the MS., in having printed so much 
exegetical matter. The reader will readily pardon 
this inconsistency; for I venture to think that 
significant as are Dr Salmon’s critical conclusions, 
the exegesis and odzter dicta contained in this 
volume are more characteristic of the man, and will 
appeal to a wider circle. Those who have read his 
other works and sermons, or who had the privilege 
of personal intercourse with him, know how Dr 
Salmon’s humorous wisdom and common sense, 
expressed with unconventional simplicity and 
directness, were wont to clear an_ entangled 
argument or illuminate an obscurity. The present 
work will supply many examples of this 
characteristic, which was especially his own. 

Those who are acquainted with Dr Salmon’s 
Introduction to the New Testament will probably 
feel some degree of surprise at some of the opinions 
expressed in this work, especially as regards the 
Fourth Gospel. Some may think it reasonable to 
hold that the truest presentation of the great critic’s 
mind is to be found in the conclusions, which Dr 
Salmon honestly arrived at when he was a younger 
man. On this matter ] need not offer any 
opinion. My present business, as I conceive it, 
is to see through the Press, as accurately as I can, 
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the work of my revered and honoured teacher, not 
to criticise it. I must, however, remind those to 
whom Dr Salmon’s last decisions will be unwelcome, 
that the views here expressed are the spontaneous 
and untrammelled judgments of a trained and 
powerful intellect on an entirely fresh study of the 
Gospels. His intellect had been nurtured on the 
broad culture of what used to be known as 
University education, an education which had at 
least this merit that it was favourable to the 
development of a sense of proportion in the 
judgment of a man who profited by it. 

Moreover, although this work is not only 
posthumous but incomplete, from the standpoint of 
the author’s design, it cannot be said to betray the 
weakness of old age, notwithstanding the pathetic 
confession in the Author’s Preface. The studies, of 
which this book is the outcome, were taken up at 
a time when Dr Salmon’s intellect and personality 
profoundly impressed all who came into contact 
with him. For several years before his death, 
Dr Salmon may be said to have devoted his 
thoughts and serious study almost altogether to the 
Synoptic Problem. He talked and corresponded 
with scholars who were interested in the same 
or similar studies, in particular with the eminent 
theologians who are now the Deans of Westminster 
and of St Patrick’s. And yet he felt strangely 
alone amongst men of a younger generation, whose 
minds had grown up in an environment of belief 
so different in some respects from that of his own 
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youth. It is difficult for us now to place ourselves 
in the times when 
our Essays-and-Reviews debate 


Began to tell on the public mind, 
And Colenso’s words had weight. 


The feeling of aloneness, which is one of the trials 
of old age, is accentuated in the case of one who 
has passed through a stage of transition in religious 
thought, and who may be easily pardoned if he 
exaggerates the width of the chasm between the 
old and the new. He is tempted to feel that he 
has lost the companionship, not only of his old 
friends, but of his old self. As an illustration of 
this feeling I think that the following note, written | 
on the fly leaf of one of his MS. note-books, is 
of profound interest. The note is on a quotation 
from a current number of the Sfectator. 


‘‘Every person who meditates much upon any- 
thing and never discusses it usually becomes upon 
that subject so separate that his fellow-men fail to 
understand him.”—SZectator, 8th October 1898, p. 
486. 


And the note is as follows :— 


‘“‘T have meditated much on the subject of these 
papers; I have not discussed them with others: 
With some, because their sympathies would be as 
much opposed to my views, as my own originally 
were, and because I have no right to throw them 
out of their present mental position without being 
sure of being able to offer them a better one; 
with others, because I should only encourage them 
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to go further in the same direction than I am 
prepared to follow or to sympathise with.” 


This somewhat pathetic tone of uneasiness, 
however, only affected, in his case, literary problems 
connected with our most holy faith. Those who 
really knew George Salmon do not need to be told, 
and those who read this book will see for themselves, 
that his faith in all that concerns the Christian 
life was founded upon a rock. 

The Greek text printed in this book is that of 
Westcott and Hort, except in a very few cases 
where readings preferred by Dr Salmon are com- 
mented on. I have noted above that Dr Salmon 
had written out the whole of the Greek text before 
each section; and if I had retained all his notes 
on the minute variations between the Evangelic 
records it would have been desirable to print the 
Greek all through. But there did not seem any 
adequate reason for doing so in cases where the 
comment following did not of necessity compel 
immediate attention to the original text. 

It remains that I should express my sincere 
thanks to the Rev. R. M. Gwynn, Fellow of Trinity 
College, Dublin, and to the Rev. Canon H. V. 
White, Treasurer of St Patrick’s Cathedral, who 
have kindly assisted me in reading the proofs of 
this book. 


TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN, 
16th January 1907. 


Newport J. D. Wuire. 
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RUDHOR’S -PREFACE 


THE question of the mutual relations of the Synoptic 
Gospels is one in which for several years I have taken 
interest ; at least so far as to make myself acquainted 
with different speculations on the subject, and to form 
some judgment of my own on the arguments offered 
on behalf of them. But it is only within compara- 
tively few years that I have given the subject serious 
study of my own. What led me to give these problems. 
more systematic investigation was the impression made 
on me by the growing adoption of opinions concern- 
ing the authorship of Old Testament books at variance 
not only with the views in which I had been brought 
up, but with the doctrine taught in the Christian 
Church ever since the time of the Apostles. It was 
suggested to me that I should take part in the contro- 
versy by writing in defence of traditional opinions ; 
but this was a work which I did not feel myself 
competent to undertake. It is ill for amateurs to 
contend with experts; and I should be under a hope- 
less disadvantage if, relying on my amateur know- 
ledge of the Hebrew language and literature, obtained 
casually and intermittently in the midst of other 
pursuits which had more attraction for me, I ventured 
to contend with men who had made these studies the 
business of their lives. 

There was another reason why I considered myself 


unfit to discuss the authorship of the Old Testament 
A 
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books, namely, that I felt I could not conduct the 
investigation with the necessary impartiality. I myself 
attach little value to any arguments that are only 
used to bring out a foregone conclusion. I did feel 
that I possessed this impartiality in investigating the 
authorship of New Testament books; because I believed 
that the credit of our religion was not pledged to any 
theory on this subject. It was no fundamental article 
of our faith that St Paul wrote the Pastoral Epistles, 
or that he was the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
Our belief in the truth of the facts recorded in the 
Gospels would not be affected by any uncertainty or 
error as to the traditional names of the compilers; 
because it was not on the credit of their names that 
our assent was given. Matthew, to whom the first 
is ascribed, was one of the least distinguished of the 
Apostles; of Mark and Luke we scarcely know any- 
thing, except as the authors of books accepted by the 
Christian community from times previous to historical 
record. 

Yet I had learnt not to bow with too absolute 
submission to the decision of those who were in repute 
as experts. It is wonderful what an objection most 
men have to taking the trouble of forming opinions 
for themselves, and how eagerly they accept any 
authority that will dictate to them what views they 
ought to hold. No sooner is an old authority dethroned, 
than a new tyrant is set up in his place, whose 
doctrines must one adopt and defend on pain of being 
despised as too ignorant or too bigoted to be able 
to keep pace with the progress of thought. When 
I first began to study the question of the authorship 
of the New Testament books, Baur had not been long 
dead; but he had left a host of adherents who counted 
him an almost infallible guide. Those who followed 
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his methods, or improved on them, were proclaimed 
as the best critics; those who questioned his doctrines 
were dismissed as unworthy of serious consideration, 
being generally nick-named as apologists; the intention 
being to convey the idea that they had made no 
investigations except with the purpose of bringing out 
foregone conclusions. Yet I have lived to see a great 
shrinkage of the claims made for Baur’s results even 
by the warmest of his admirers, many of whom now 
abandon as indefensible positions to contest which was 
once represented as a sign of ignorance or immodesty. 
I thought myself free therefore to postpone my accept- 
ance of many modern opinions concerning Old Testa- 
ment books until the questions had been more completely 
threshed out. 

But it occurred to me that I might meanwhile do 
some useful work in experimenting what would be the 
result of equal freedom of criticism applied to the 
New Testament. Certainly I had no reason to com- 
plain that we have not found abundance of freedom 
used by modern New Testament critics; but those 
who have used most have seemed to me to be usually 
wanting in impartiality, and to be men who form 
their judgment with a bias against received opinions. 
Feeling myself to be quite free from any such bias, 
I was yet willing to try what the result would be of 
an impartial investigation of the composition of New 
Testament books, conducted with as complete inde- 
pendence of traditional opinions as has been obtained 
in the case of the Old Testament. My notion was to 
take the three Synoptic Gospels, and, putting aside 
all Church doctrine as to their inspiration or authority, 
discuss their mutual relations as a mere question of 
criticism, just as if they had been newly discovered 
documents of whose history we knew nothing. I do 
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not think that when I undertook this task I had fully 
understood what a sacrifice of previous sentiments it 
involved ; and I shall not be surprised if many who 
look into this book content themselves with very slight 
acquaintance with it, and have little inclination to 
pursue the same study. For my own feelings, the 
books of the Gospels had a sacredness which Old 
Testament books had not; and it was painful to me 
to lay aside those feelings of reverence which had 
hitherto deterred me from too minute investigation. 
I felt as if I had been set to make a dissection of the 
body of my mother; and could not feel that the scientific 
value of the results I might obtain would repay me 
for the painful shock resulting from the very nature 
of the task. 

No doubt the present generation has relaxed much 
of the strictness of that theory of verbal inspiration 
which regarded the smallest discordance between the 
statements of two sacred writers as a thing needing 
explanation or apology; and which could find deep 
mysteries in the use of one word rather than another 
which in popular use was its exact equivalent. For 
instance, no great importance would now be attached 
to the difficulty which commentators were at one time 
required to explain: that according to one Evangelist, 
the inscription over the cross was simply Zhe King 
of the Jews, according to another Jesus, the King of 
the Jews, according to a third Jesus of Nazareth, the 
King of the Jews; nor would it be felt as a great 
relief if it could be shown that the discrepancies were 
to be attributed not to the Evangelists, but to their 
transcribers. We should simply say that there never 
had been any reason to hold that it had been divinely 
intended that the Gospels should present absolute 
uniformity in such trifling details. Notwithstanding 
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this general laxity, there are many who would still find 
it a shock to have to acknowledge that in any particular 
case an Evangelist had either made a mistake or had 
consciously varied from the story that had been told 
him. Yet the possibility of such shocks is indis- 
pensable from the investigation on which we are 
entering. The question whether one Evangelist copied 
another is part of the general question, What authorities 
did the Evangelists use? If we find an answer to this 
question, we are led on to another, In what way did 
they use their authorities? What standard of accuracy 
are we fairly justified in expecting? Can we reason- 
ably expect that any writer of the first century should 
work exactly in the same way as a historian of the 
nineteenth? that he should observe the scrupulous 
care which we now feel ourselves entitled to demand 
in not going in the slightest degree beyond what he 
had good authority for stating, and in not, without 
warning, mixing up inferences of his own with what 
he had learnt from other well-informed persons? It 
was at one time a shock to Christians to be told that 
our New Testament Scriptures were not written in the 
purest Attic Greek; and it required some discussion 
and apology to make men understand that if our sacred 
books had had the qualities which were alleged to be 
necessary to the perfection of divinely inspired Scripture, 
sound criticism would have obliged us to infer that 
the books could not have been written at the time or 
in the place to which we now refer them. Exactly the 
same thing might be maintained if we found the Gospels 
written with nineteenth-century punctiliousness. I have 
elsewhere (/uzrod. NV. T., p. 62) quoted the apology made 
by an editor of Longinus for his author’s looseness of 
citation. He owns that in the whole book you could 
hardly find any passage accurately quoted, at least if 
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it contained more than three or four words. But he 
observes that all the other writers of the same date were 
equally careless ; and that if they put before their readers’ 
eyes the general sense of the author cited, and two or 
three of the more remarkable words, they were indifferent 
about the rest: Accurata hac citandi diligentia, qua hodie 
utimur, queque laudabilis sane est, frustra in veteribus 
querenda est. I cannot then help thinking that much 
time has been wasted on the verbal comparison of one 
Gospel with another; and that some of the theories 
built on such comparison have no solid foundation, and 
that, even if the differences are not merely with respect 
to forms of expression, but extend to trifling details of 
facts, we are not justified in condemning either writer as 
an unfaithful historian, regard being had to the customary 
standard of his age. 

There is another way in which the results of the 
investigation on which we are entering must give a 
shock to many readers. If we find what seem to be 
differences between the accounts of the same occurrence 
by different Evangelists, and if we decide that it is not 
necessary to force them into agreement, we have then 
to decide as to which account is the more probable; and 
that is a question which, whether deliberately or not, 
we cannot help determining by the standards of our own 
age. I have disclaimed all sympathy with those with 
whom it is a foregone conclusion that nothing that can 
properly be called miracle ever occurred, and whose 
whole criticism is made with the polemical object of 
eliminating everything miraculous from the story ; some 
of them having proceeded beyond the doctrine that no 
miracle ever occurred to the doctrine that no one could 
ever have believed that it did. But nevertheless, if we 
are comparing two accounts of the same occurrence, we 
cannot help judging on the same principles as would 
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guide us if we were judging between two different 
accounts of a contemporary event. And in that case 
we naturally give a preference to the account most in 
harmony with our ordinary experience. Thus, without 
having any desire to eliminate miracle from the story, 
we may be led to account some things as non-miraculous 
which on a different system had been thought capable 
only of a supernatural interpretation. 

There being much in the investigation on which I 
have entered which was at first repulsive to myself, and 
which I have no doubt will be equally so to many 
readers, I have had to ask myself, Why proceed with 
it at all? or at least, Why invite others to join in it? 
The study can yield no trustworthy results without a 
minute and tedious examination of many particulars ; 
and no hasty conclusion can be safely adopted without 
examining how the solution suggested by one case will 
satisfy the others. I cannot wonder that men should 
shrink from all this labour if they find it to be what 
they regard as, in every sense of the words, J/ador 
zmprobus. As far as I am myself concerned, my plea 
for not abandoning the investigation on which I had 
entered is simply that I found too much fascination in 
it to be able to leave it. I have found nothing more 
interesting than this work of turning dead records into 
living history, as I tried to throw myself into the feelings 
and attitude of mind of those men of old whose story I 
read. The historians whose works I studied became to 
me living characters; Mark was no longer the mere 
name of an ancient document, but a real person, with 
his own mode of literary workmanship, whose style was 
as distinctly recognisable as was that of St Paul. I 
found myself constantly seeing more in long familiar 
words than I had ever seen in them before. It may be 
that other critics will count my fancied discoveries as 
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unsubstantial as I have myself regarded the speculations 
of other old men, in which they believed they were 
laying the foundation of a great reputation. But to 
myself, my discoveries are real, and I could not help 
treating them as if they were. 

If I can recommend the study to others who have 
patience for it, it is because I consider that it gives us 
a firmer hold of the reality of the facts of the Gospel 
history. To one who has thus learnt to feel the persona- 
lity of the Evangelists nothing can seem more ignorant 
than Goldwin Smith’s verdict that the Gospels were 
written by nobody knows who, nobody knows when.’ 
The xobody knows who is an unimportant matter. We 
get all our information about present-day history from 
newspapers, written by xobody knows who; nor do 
ordinary readers care much to enquire. Three at least 
of the Gospels bear strong marks of the personality of 
the writers; and our belief would be little affected if we 
should discover that their names, instead of being Mark, 
Luke, and John, were Jacob, Joseph, and Simon. But 
I cannot doubt that these writings present us with the 
story as told in the very first assemblies of Christians, 
by men who had been personal disciples of Jesus; nor 
do I think that the account of any of our Lord’s 
miracles would have been very different if we could have 
the report of it as published in a Jerusalem newspaper 
next morning. Of all attempts to eliminate miracle 
from the Gospel history the expectation to do so by 
historical criticism of our sources is the vainest; for it 
proceeds on the assumption that the first reporters were 
less likely than we should be now to ascribe a super- 
natural origin to what they had witnessed. 

1 “Tradition of unknown origin recorded by unknown writers at a date 


uncertain and, for aught that we can tell, many years after the events.” Guesses 
at the Riddle of Existence, p. 150. 
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The best defence of the study of the human element 
in the Gospels is that this human element is the real 
foundation of our faith. The cult of a Roman Catholic 
Saint, Philumena, in modern times has gained much 
extension ; but belief in her very existence has no other 
historical foundation than the statement of a holy nun 
that in a dream there had been revealed to her the true 
history of some relics which her bishop had brought 
from Rome. Ido not think it important to discuss the 
logical question whether such a statement might not be 
a sufficient ground of evidence ; for it is enough to know 
that such evidence would not bring conviction to the 
minds of the majority of educated people in these islands 
at the present day, however mistaken they might be in 
their unbelief. And if our belief in the facts of the 
Gospel history is made to rest on the foundation that 
this or that Evangelist could not be mistaken in anything 
he asserts, there will be a continual growth of unbelief 
among many who will ask, What evidence there is of 
the inerrancy of Evangelists, unless we have first 
ascertained that the facts of the Gospel history are 
true? We shall find that in the last resort we come 
to depend on the human element in the Gospels, that 
is to say, on things that can be proved by ordinary 
historical testimony. 

And yet the fact is that the immense value we attach 
to the divine element in the Gospels has had a tendency 
to make us indifferent or inattentive to the human 
element. If we know that all the books of Scripture 
have one and the same infallible Author, what import- 
ance is it to us to know through what, or through how 
many channels His communications are made? The 
statements made in one of the sacred books are un- 
doubtedly accurate, and need no confirmation from any 
other of them. Even if instead of confirmation we find 
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apparent contradiction, we need not distress ourselves ; 
for the contradiction is sure to be only apparent. This 
has led to the paradoxical result that at the present day 
those who ascribe the highest authority to the Bible, 
and who have devoted their best years to the study of 
it, find themselves learning much from men who treat 
its books as ordinary literature ; and they have to own 
that they had never taken notice of much that less 
reverent readers can now point out to them. 

The results that are hoped from this investigation 
are comparable to the knowledge of the constitution of 
the sun that has been gained of recent years by the 
study of it during the time of an eclipse. Consequently, 
expeditions have been sent out to the places where an 
expected eclipse could be best seen; and the reports 
of different observers have been carefully compared, 
with the result that much has been discovered which 
the dazzling blaze of sunlight had previously concealed 
from us; though now that we know exactly what to 
look for, we can recognise at other times some things 
which only the eclipse had made known to us. I have 
thought that in like manner the dazzling brightness of 
the divine element has obscured for us much of the 
human element; and that now a study in which the 
divine element has been shut out may enable us to see 
many things more clearly, the knowledge of which will 
remain a permanent benefit, even after this method of 
investigation has been abandoned. And surely people 
who make eclipse observations on the sun must not be 
supposed to wish to live in this semi-darkness, or to 
think it better than the full glory of the unclouded 
rays. 

I regret, however, that I have only taken up this study 
after I had become too old to prosecute it with much 
success. I have often noted of how little value an old 
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man’s work commonly is. Old men are apt to see 
visions and to dream dreams. They devote the latest 
years of their life to studies which they imagine will 
outdo the best work of their earlier years, and will be 
recognised as having produced results of permanent 
value. Yet their survivors, if competent judges, some- 
times adjudge the papers left behind as not deserving 
the honour of print; or if they have not courage to 
destroy what has evidently cost much labour, they find 
the general verdict of the literary public to be that the 
world would have lost nothing if a less merciful decision 
had been made. If I were asked to account for this 
general ill-success of old men’s work, my own experience 
would lead me to impute it to failure of memory. I find 
myself now constantly reminded by some accident of 
having forgotten something which if I had been younger 
I should certainly have kept in mind. But, above all, 
I find inconvenience from not being able to keep the 
whole of a case thoroughly before my mind all together ; 
and consequently while dealing, as I must, with separate 
points singly, being tempted to adopt conclusions and 
explanations which I should have rejected if able to take 
a larger view. It may be asked then, Why persevere 
at all in a study which I feel myself unable to prosecute 
satisfactorily? or why embarrass my executors by leaving 
papers behind which regard for my memory might 
restrain them from putting in the fire, though in their 
own judgment that might be the best thing to do with 
them? I have put this question to myself, and have not 
been able to give a satisfactory answer. As for my 
own continuance in the study, if it is no more than a 
solitary patience game, it is one which has a certain 
fascination for me, and is at least an innocent employ- 
ment of hours which would not be better employed if 
spent otherwise. As for the preservation of my papers, 
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modern humanity does not impose on a parent the 
decision which a Roman father had tg make, whether 
his offspring were worth preserving; and at least it 
does not require him to be himself the executioner, if 
in tenderness of heart he prefers to expose the babe on 
the mountains, and leaves it to chance or to others to 
decide whether it is to live or to die. 


INTRODUCTION 


THE SYNOPTIC PROBLEM 


READERS of this book are not likely to need any 
lengthened preliminary explanation of the problem 
which it is its object to investigate. 

We are in possession of four narratives of the life 
of our Lord, the great antiquity of which must be 
admitted even by those who reject the general belief 
that they are founded on the testimony of eye-witnesses 
of the facts related. If these narratives had been 
perfectly independent, we might expect them to differ 
from each other a good deal, both in the selection of 
incidents for narration, and in the arrangement of those 
related by more Evangelists than one. And so in point 
of fact one of these narratives does differ from the other 
three. But these three have so many points of agree- 
ment, not only in the selection and arrangement of 
incidents, but sometimes in the very words in which 
the story is told, that it is impossible to doubt the 
existence in these narratives of a common element, 
either to be accounted for by the supposition that one 
of these writers copied from another, or else that all 
drew from a common source. Still, if we compare 
places where the same story is told by more Evangelists 
than one, we constantly find such diversity as to shew 
that there has been no slavish copying; but that if 
there was a common original, a good deal of liberty 
must have been used in occasional deviations from it. 

The problem is to find what account of the mutual 


relations of these narratives will best explain their 
13 
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coincidences and their variations. The documents are 
older by at least a century than any records of the 
Christian Church which could tell us anything of the 
history of their publication. We are thus left to draw 
our conclusions from the internal evidence afforded by 
the documents themselves ; and the difficulty of arriving 
in this way at secure results is proved by the discordant 
conclusions of the many critics who have examined 
this question. We may take this discordance as a 
warning, showing us the wisdom of postponing the 
adoption of any theory until we have first made a 
very patient study of the facts. 

The problem of accounting for the agreements of 
the Evangelists naturally takes precedence of that of 
accounting for their variations. If the three narratives 
were independent of each other, diversity were to be 
expected ; and the need of accounting for it does not 
arise as a literary problem, until we have found reason 
to believe that two writers draw from a common source. 
Even in the case of two biographers who have drawn 
their facts from the same original, absolute uniformity 
is not to be expected. Each of them is apt to prefer 
to tell the story in his own words, though no doubt - 
he is likely to incorporate in his narrative many of the 
phrases of his original. And, if there is no reason to 
the contrary, each of them is also likely, in his arrange- 
ment of the facts, to follow the order of the original. 
Still it is possible that either may designedly deviate 
from that order; whether with the view of placing the 
facts in what is supposed to be the true chronological 
order, or with the artistic purpose of grouping incidents 
of the same kind together. If the two later writers have 
more common sources than one, in which the order 
of narration may possibly have been different, they may 
have combined them in different ways. And _ besides, 
there is nothing to surprise us, if in the procedure of 
independent writers we find variations for which we 
cannot precisely account. Thus then the need of 
accounting for diversities does not arise until we have 
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first established the existence of such an original 
connexion between the narrators as would lead us to 
expect to find agreement to be the rule. 

I have said elsewhere (/ntrod. N.T., p. 571) that 
we are not warranted in founding an investigation of 
the Gospel history on an assumption that those who 
recorded it used their materials in a different way from 
what other historical writers of the same age were likely 
to do. In so saying, I did not merely mean to deprecate 
the founding of our investigation on any theory of 
inspiration adopted previously to a patient study of 
the facts; but I had equally in view the exclusion of 
quite an opposite theory, which has been acted on by 
one who holds the very lowest view of the inspiration 
of the Evangelists, Dr Edwin Abbott. He tacitly 
assumes that a writer who derives his information 
from another, would not venture to deviate in the 
slightest degree from the very words in which the 
information had been conveyed. Consequently, though 
he acknowledges the existence of a common element 
in the Gospels, he only recognises as belonging to that 
‘common element those places where the same story is 
told in identical words. The result of eliminating all 
words which are not common to all the Evangelists 
is often to make the narrative unintelligible without 
the help of one of the existing Gospels to throw light 
on it. Time would be wasted in formal argument 
against a supposition so completely destitute of support 
from our experience of the ways of writers who use the 
words of others. Certainly, if a writer had to refute 
a charge of plagiarism, he would plead in vain, if he 
could only point out to his critic that he had proved 
his originality by frequently using expressions different 
from those to be found in the author from whom he was 
accused of having borrowed. 

In fact it is easy to see that though verbal coincidences 
may be used to prove the indebtedness of one writer to 
another, yet verbal variations do not disprove it. If 
two writers telling the same story agree in the use of 
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the same words or phrases, the question at once arises 
whether the later has not borrowed from the earlier. 
It is a not uncommon error to found a charge of 
plagiarism on the common use of phrases which belong 
to the ordinary vocabulary of the time, and which the 
two writers might very conceivably have employed 
independently. But if the phrases are strange and 
unusual, then we cannot help believing that one 
borrowed from the other, unless what is common to 
them can be traced to a source from which both might 
have derived it. On the other hand, if there is sub- 
stantial agreement—if the later writer has nothing to 
tell which he might not have learnt from the other, 
then there arises a suspicion of indebtedness, which 
is not refuted by any variations of language through 
which the obligation has been-disguised. 

I can quite understand how critics who hold a very 
high theory of verbal inspiration are much embarrassed 
by variations even in the language, when the same 
circumstances are recorded by more Evangelists than 
one; and still more if the discrepancies are more than 
verbal. Their whole theory collapses unless some way 
can be found of reconciling these differences ; either, 
for instance, by maintaining that the two discordant 
accounts are not narratives of the same event, or else 
that one of them was not intended to have the meaning 
which an ordinary reader would put upon it. But 
considering how common it is to find differences in 
details between the accounts of two honest witnesses 
of the same occurrence, it is surprising that persons 
who are not hampered by any extreme theory of inspira- 
tion should be distressed by differences between the 
accounts of two sacred writers. It may even happen 
that they are such that the reception of the one account 
as strictly accurate would force us to the conclusion 
that the writer of the other had received some defective 
or erroneous information. Yet the only differences that 
would affect our belief in the main facts of the Gospel 
story would be if they were such as to make it difficult 
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to believe that the writers had access to first hand 
information about the facts, or that they did not faith- 
fully record the information they received. 

I will add besides, that though a single mistake 
would be enough to disprove the claim that knowledge 
had been supernaturally communicated, yet that, as 
far as human information is concerned, a person may 
be a high authority on some matters concerning which 
he had exceptionally good means of information, not- 
withstanding his having committed errors on other 
points concerning which he had smaller opportunities 
of knowledge. To take an illustration from a well- 
known book, Napier’s AH7story of the Peninsular War— 
This is a book of real historical value, on account 
of the author’s exceptional opportunities of knowledge 
concerning the facts which he relates, but the author 
is not entitled to the same deference on subjects outside 
his own sphere; nor ought his statements on his own 
subject to be at all discredited, even if it could be shewn 
that he was not equally trustworthy in his account of 
events twenty years before his own time. 

For myself, I have no confidence in any historical 
investigation in which a perfectly open mind is not 
kept with regard to the reception of new information. 
Those who held the theories of inspiration to which 
I have already referred were not embarrassed for a 
moment if there appeared to be a contradiction between 
the statements of a sacred and of a profane writer. That 
of the former was infallibly right, and the other was 
held entitled to no regard. Through a natural reaction, 
a modern school of critics completely reversed this 
decision. A statement of Scripture was held to be 
certainly false if it was contradicted by any profane 
writer, and very probably false if it was not confirmed 
by independent testimony, however scanty the historical 
records of the time might be. Much new light has been 
cast upon history by the discoveries of the present 
century, during which many important manuscripts 
have been unearthed, inscriptions have been extensively 
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collected and studied, and other archeological evidence 
obtained ; and we have every reason to believe that the 
coming years will continue to add to the materials for 
history that we at present possess. Yet I have no 
apprehension that we shall be obliged to discard, as 
unworthy of confidence, the historical guides in whom we 
have hitherto trusted. It is extravagance of claims which 
is likely to produce a sceptical attitude of mind: if, for 
instance, the principle is laid down that a writer who is 
detected in a single error forfeits all claim to be regarded 
asa historical authority. The fact, however, is that there 
is no one who does not make mistakes ; and that occasion- 
ally a very good writer will make a very bad one. 

I will add, that in forming a judgment on the merits 
of a historian it is fair that he should be tried by the 
standard of his own age. A couple of hundred years 
ago a historian was thought to have acquitted himself 
well if he composed a lucid narrative in a pleasing 
style; and it is not reasonable to censure one who 
wrote then, if he did not use the diligence in collecting 
materials that is now thought necessary, or if he did 
not take great pains in balancing the credibility of 
each of his witnesses. But it seems to me that it is 
the opposite fault that is now most frequently committed 
in the criticism of the Gospels; in other words, that 
the amount of literary skill to be fairly expected from 
the writer is apt to be, not over-rated, but under-rated. 
For example, when both Alford and Abbott assume, as 
a thing to be expected, that an Evangelist who used an 
earlier document should simply embody it in his work 
verbatim, they practically treat the Gospel historian as 
likely to possess no more literary skill than a monastic 
annalist, who was often content to copy the entries of 
his predecessors, merely adding, in equally inartificial 
style, some notices of events that occurred between their 
time and his own. But our Evangelists lived in a 
literary age; and while it would not be reasonable to 
expect that every one of them should exhibit in his 
style the highest accomplishments of a practised writer, 
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it would be equally unreasonable to assume that they 
were ignorant as to what the reading public of their 
day had been trained to expect, or that they made no 
attempt to satisfy those expectations. If we want 
information as to the literary standard of the time, we 
can get it from Polybius, who wrote some two hundred 
years before our Evangelists; and the principles which 
he lays down as to the duties of a historian do not 
substantially differ from those that are accepted in our 
own day. It was to me an unexpected touch of modern- 
ness that having occasion to criticise severely the work 
of Zeno, a Rhodian historian, Polybius tells us (Hzst., 
Xvi. 20) that, counting it unbecoming to triumph in 
exposing the blunders of another, he wrote a private 
letter to Zeno pointing out an error into which he had 
fallen; and that Zeno took the correction very kindly, 
but was sorry that it was now too late for him to profit 
by it, his book having been already published. 

Believing that it is quite as important to take note 
of substantial as of verbal agreements, I make no use 
at this stage of our enquiries of a work prepared at Dr 
E. Abbott’s suggestion—Mr Rushbrooke’s Synopticon. 
In this work, by the use of different types and differently 
coloured inks, the reader is enabled to compare parallel 
evangelic narratives, and to see at a glance what words 
are common to three Evangelists, what to only two, and 
what are peculiar to one. We may neglect differences 
which disappear on translation, when we are only 
examining whether two writers who tell the same story 
drew from independent sources of information. At a 
later stage, if interdependence has been established, a 
careful examination of the language will be needful 
for guiding us to more exact conclusions as to the 
relations between the writers; as, for example, in 
determining the question whether one copied another, 
or both drew from a common source.' 


1 My own experience would lead me to recommend a student to copy out 
for himself the parallel stories which he desires to compare. In this way he 
will be struck by the recurrence of identical words more forcibly than by any 
help diversity of types could give him. 
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There is another preliminary investigation, which, 
as dealing with the matter rather than the words of the 
narrators, can be effectively carried on, even though 
only a translation is used: I mean the study of the 
order in which the different stories are related. It is 
only a study of the order in which incidents are told that 
gives probability to the hypothesis that an Evangelist 
used a previous document. Any agreement between 
two in the relation of a single story would be sufficiently 
explained by the supposition that both had heard it told 
by the same Apostle, and had been able to reproduce, 
with more or less exactness, his very words. But, 
besides numberless instances of identity in the form in 
which separate stories are related, we find a multitude 
of cases in which a whole series of incidents follow in 
the same order in more Gospels than one. The stories 
rarely contain any notes of time which could direct the 
order of placing them; and, if they had been preserved 
separately by oral tradition, the chances are enormous 
that different persons weaving them into a connected 
narrative would arrange them differently. It follows 
that if one Evangelist did not make use of the work of 
another, all must have derived from a common source, 
not only their common matter, but also the arrangement 
in which they agree. If it be not admitted that they 
used any written document, it would have to be acknow- 
ledged that the apostolic record, which they have pre- 
served, did not consist of anecdotes told separately, and 
casually remembered, but that the original narrator must 
have related incidents in a definite order, so as, in fact, 
to have delivered an oral Gospel. 

I am willing to use the word document in so elastic 
a sense as to include an oral Gospel faithfully preserved 
in the memory of those who had listened to it; but the 
hypothesis of such a Gospel is not forced on us, because 
we know from St Luke’s preface that other written 
accounts of our Saviour’s life were in existence before 
our Third Gospel was published. (See Jztrod. N. T., 
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My object in the present investigation is to ascertain 
what conclusions as to the genesis of the Gospels can 
be drawn from a study of the documents themselves, 
without the assumption of the truth or falsity of any 
traditional accounts. Such accounts as have reached 
us are but scanty ; and few of them can be traced back 
to a date so early as to give us assurance that those to 
whom we owe them were speaking, not from conjecture, 
but from real historical knowledge. But with whatever 
caution these traditions must be used, they give us 
important help in our study of the documents. They 
suggest to us hypotheses which must be tested, questions 
that must be asked, and, as Lord Bacon has said, Prudens 
interrogatio dimidium est scientie. 

Let us take, for example, the tradition reported by 
Papias that St Mark had been in personal intercourse 
with the Apostle Peter, some of the reporters of which 
have so magnified the Evangelist’s obligations to that 
Apostle, that, according to their view, the Second Gospel 
ought rather to have been designated as the Gospel 
according to St Peter, than as that according to St Mark. 
The fact that such a tradition existed presents us with a 
problem to be investigated in our study of the Second 
Gospel—namely, whether it exhibits traces of such an 
authority as has been claimed for it. Speaking for my- 
self, I may say that I have found no reason to believe 
in anything that later writers have added to what Papias 
had stated; and that I do not believe that St Peter had 
any share in the composition of St Mark’s Gospel, or that 
he was in any way responsible for its contents. But I 
consider that critical study would lead us to believe that 
some of the Evangelist’s statements were derived directly 
or indirectly from that Apostle ; and therefore I would 
not hastily reject a tradition that there had been personal 
intercourse between the two. 


What inclines me most to accept the statement of 
Papias, is the marked difference of style between the 
section of the Gospel which relates what happened before 
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the calling of Peter and those which tell of what happened 
after it—the contrast between the meagreness of St Mark’s 
narrative in the one case, and its fulness in the other. 
In the earlier history, as told by St Matthew and by 
St Luke, we find a common element which could not 
have been derived from Mark, who tells the same story 
with so much greater brevity, that the first question we 
are disposed to submit to critical investigation is whether 
St Mark’s is more than an abridgment of an earlier 
narrative. But when we go on to compare the remainder 
of St Mark’s first chapter with the corresponding passage 
of Matthew, we find the parts quite reversed: it is now 
St Matthew who is the abridger, St Mark who tells the 
full story. All the rest of that chapter is occupied with 
the relation of the events that occurred on a single day 
of the Saviour’s life ; and that day was the Sabbath that 
followed the calling of Peter. The history includes the 
account of a visit paid by our Lord to Peter’s house; if 
indeed we are not rather to conclude that our Lord was 
lodging in that house at the time. The change then 
from an abridged to a detailed narrative takes place 
exactly when Peter comes into the story; and thus 
internal evidence harmonises with the very ancient 
tradition that the Evangelist had had personal inter- 
course with St Peter. 

I hope that my readers will not consider that I am 
committing them to the acceptance of what, however 
probable, is no more than a hypothesis, if I use the 
letter P to denote the authority used by the Evangelists 
in passages which all three Synoptics have in common. 
I am not assuming that P is identical with St Mark’s 
Gospel as we have it now. Theories about an Original 
Matthew, an Original Mark, from which the Gospels 
now bearing these names have been developed, have 
had much circulation. We should not be justified at 
the outset of a scientific enquiry in assuming either the 
truth or the falsity of such theories. When, in what 
follows, I speak of St Matthew and St Mark, I am to 
be understood to mean the authors of the First and 
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Second Gospels as we have them now, without assuming 
anything as to the identity of the traditional and the real 
authorship ; while I postpone for further enquiry the 
question whether the Matthew and Mark that we have 
now may not have had predecessors ascribed to the same 
authors. 

I have already said that in the sections common to 
three Evangelists, St Mark frequently gives details 
absent from the other two Synoptics ; and the question 
which a critic has to decide is whether these additional 
particulars are sufficiently accounted for by the hypothesis 
that St Mark, having a pictorial turn of mind, added 
these details from his own sense of the fitness of things. 
I must not here anticipate discussions which will come 
more suitably afterwards ; but I can now state the result 
at which I have arrived—namely, that there are some 
cases in which St Mark’s fulness of detail is best 
explained, not by the hypothesis that this Evangelist 
had greater powers of graphic description, but that he 
had access to more accurate information. If this be 
so, I see no reason for rejecting the tradition that 
St Peter may have been the source of that information. 
If St Mark was not in these sections an expander of 
Matthew, St Matthew must have been an abridger ; but 
the question remains open for critical enquiry whether 
it was St Mark’s Gospel that St Matthew abridged, or 
whether the First Gospel represents to us a document 
which, being earlier than the Second, does not contain 
St Mark’s characteristic touches. 

We are bound to take the second supposition into 
account, because we have already seen that the 
hypothesis that the other two Synoptics used St Mark’s 
Gospel will not explain all the phenomena. The 
account of the Baptist’s preaching and of our Lord’s 
baptism as given by St Matthew and St Luke have 
clearly some common elements which seem to indicate 
the use of a common authority ; and that authority could 
not be St Mark, in whose Gospel the common elements 
of which I am here speaking are not found. I find it 
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convenient then, if I use the letter P to denote the 
common authority used in the sections which all three 
Synoptics have in common, to use the letter Q to denote 
the common authority of the sections common to Matthew 
and Luke. This notation binds us to nothing. It may 
be that we shall find on examination that P and Q are 
the same, that is to say, that we have no need to 
postulate more than one common authority used by 
the Evangelists; and that Q means no more than 
those parts of P which St Mark has abridged or used 
more slightly. But if we used the same symbol to 
denote the authority for what I call the P sections and 
the QO sections, we should seem to lend ourselves to the 
theory that there was but a single authority for both 
classes of passages. It remains, however, open to in- 
vestigation whether St Mark was not acquainted with 
Q; and the result at which I have myself arrived is 
that he was. 

There are some who have thought that we must 
come nearer to the truth the more we simplify our 
hypothesis: as, for instance, if we hold that St Matthew 
and St Luke made use of Mark, thus reducing our 
fundamental documents to one. But there is no good 
reason for so thinking. St Luke tells us, in his preface, 
that zany before him had attempted to make an orderly 
narrative of our Lord’s life. There were therefore many 
Gospels which St Luke had read, and of which he might 
have made such use as his independent knowledge 
showed that they deserved. If we have reason to think 
that St Mark’s Gospel was one of them, we are not 
entitled to assume without proof that it was the only 
one. Neither are we entitled to assume without proof 
that, for instance, the things common to Matthew and 
Luke were all derived from a single document ; and my 
notation is not intended to convey that idea, for we are 
at liberty, if we find good reason, to split it up into Q,, 
Oo; 6te, 

I have preferred to speak of sources rather than of 
documents to which our Evangelists might have been 
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indebted, because the latter may seem to denote written 
as opposed to oral sources of information ; and I do not 
myself attach importance to the question which were 
used. The whole Gospel history no doubt ultimately 
rests on the oral statements of the first disciples; but I 
do not see that any questions concerning the inspiration 
of our records are much affected, whether the Apostles’ 
statements were at once committed to writing, or were 
preserved by faithful memories. But I have contended 
that the agreement between the Evangelists in their 
order of narration proves that their common source 
was not a mere collection of anecdotes arbitrarily put 
together, but had already assumed the form of a 
continuous narrative. Yet I willingly admit the proba- 
bility that such continuous narratives had been orally 
promulgated among Christians before the circulation 
of any written Gospel. 

It seems to me, then, that we may easily make 
mistakes in our criticism of the Gospels, if we assume 
that the methods of the writers may fitly be judged by 
what we know of the present practice of literary men, 
who piece documents together in order to write a 
history. It may be that the first Gospels were 
“composed, not in order to be read, but to be spoken. 
Shakespeare’s plays, for example, were not composed 
in order to be circulated as literature among a reading 
public, but were put into writing for the use of the 
actors who were to deliver them orally ; and it is to 
actors that we owe the preservation of the plays. 

St Luke’s preface to his Gospel illustrates the fact 
that however little reason we have to think that the 
Gospels were first composed to satisfy the demands 
of a reading public, yet such demands would begin to 
arise as soon as the religion was embraced by men of 
culture and education. In the same preface St Luke, 
who does not profess ability to speak from his own 
personal knowledge of the facts, describes the sources 
of his information : even as they delivered them unto us, 
which trom the beginning were eye-witnesses and ministers 
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of the word. What, I think, most persons are apt to 
understand by this is, that St Luke, though not an 
apostle, or an eye-witness of the events of our Lord’s 
life, had made the acquaintance of some of those who 
were, and had learnt (in private intercourse with them) 
the things which he afterwards recorded for the benefit 
of the Church. But I am now more disposed to believe 
that St Luke owed his knowledge of our Saviour’s 
history, not to any private communication, but to the 
public instruction given in the Church of the city to 
which he belonged. 

I have seen no reason for rejecting the common 
belief that the author of the Third Gospel and of the 
Acts was a fellow-traveller with St Paul. But we 
have no reason to believe that St Paul had ever been 
a hearer of our Lord; and it is probable that with 
regard to the history of our Lord’s life on earth, St 
Luke had more to teach St Paul than to learn from 
him. It is possible that in his later years St Luke 
may have made the acquaintance of some of the heads 
of the Jerusalem Church; but it would be rash to 
affirm that he did, or that the acquaintance was very 
intimate. What I regard as the source of St Luke’s 
knowledge is the public recital of the history in the ~ 
Church of Antioch, of which all the evidence leads 
me to regard him as a member. It seems to have 
been the earliest formed Church outside the Holy Land, 
and was certainly the most important of those early 
Churches. The date of its formation must have been 
very early; for we are told that it was founded by 
some of those who were dispersed from Jerusalem by 
the persecution which arose on Stephen’s death; but 
at that time those who had been guilty of our Lord’s 
death were still in power (Acts vii. 52). Those who 
founded the Church of Antioch in all probability included 
some who had been personal disciples of our Lord; 
and in any case this important Church must have 
received many visits from leading members of the 
parent Church, of whom we can actually mention by 
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name as visiting Antioch, Barnabas, John Mark, Judas, 
possibly Silas, and the Apostle Peter. The version of 
the Gospel history weekly recited in such a Church 
must be regarded as an authority of great weight. I 
do not suppose that in St Luke’s Gospel we have this 
version exactly; since it is natural to suppose that 
when the Evangelist committed his narrative to writing 
he might combine materials which had reached him 
from other sources, but that this version formed the 
groundwork of his narrative is a reasonable supposition. 

The most probable explanation of the fact that we 
have now three histories of our Lord’s life, so like one 
another, yet in many parts so independent, is that we 
have preserved for us the oral Gospel as delivered at 
three different centres. And that these three versions 
should have so many points of agreement, both in the 
arrangement of topics, and frequently in the very phrases 
employed, justifies the belief that the common element 
of our three Synoptics was not a’mere cento of sayings 
of Jesus, or of anecdotes of His actions, but an oral 
Gospel which gave a continuous history of His life, 
from His baptism by John to His crucifixion. 

We must not, however, pass over in silence an 
important question. In what language are we to 
suppose this oral Gospel to have been first delivered ? 
In connexion with this we must consider a tradition 
of Papias preserved by Eusebius (2. Z., iii. 39). He 
says concerning St Matthew’s Gospel, Mar@aiog pev odv 
“EGpatdc duadéero Ta Adyia cwveypawaro. “Hpusvevoe 0 
ara, ws Av duvaros, ékastos. The last clause is clearly not 
applicable to the private reading of a book. It clearly 
intimates that there was no authorised translation of 
St Matthew’s Gospel. In that case no one who did 
not understand the language would attempt to read it; 
and if he did understand it, he would not need an 
interpreter. It seems to me plain that what Papias 
has in his mind is the public Church use of the Gospel. 
It had been the custom in the Jewish synagogues, even 
where Hebrew had ceased to be a spoken language, to 
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read the Hebrew Scriptures, but to have the reading 
followed by an interpretation; and we find traces for 
two or three centuries of a similar custom in the mixed 
congregations of the Christian Church. I make no 
doubt, then, that what Papias gives us to understand 
is that the Aramaic Gospel of St Matthew was for some 
time read in the Christian Church, that no authorised 
translation of it into Greek was published, but that on 
each occasion the official charged by the Church with 
this duty gave an interpretation according to his ability. 
It is quite intelligible that the method of interpretation 
which was used in making public the written memoirs 
of St Matthew would be used also with regard to the oral 
addresses of other Apostles whose native language was 
Aramaic, and who either from necessity or from choice 
made their public addresses rather in that tongue 
than in one with which they were less familiar; nor 
need we be at any loss to understand what is meant 
when Mark or Glaucias is described as having been 
the zuterpreter of St Peter. 

What has been said as to the probable use of 
Aramaic by the original witnesses of the Gospel 
history, suggests a method of reconciling variations 
between the existing records which has been often 
attempted. Some differences between our Greek 
Gospels would at once disappear on translating back 
into Aramaic, and a few more could be reconciled by 
tempting conjectures. Of course, in our study of the 
Gospels, we must not lose sight of the possibility 
which I have indicated. But it must be owned that 


' Towards the end of the fourth century, we find the method of bilingual 
instruction still in use in Palestine, but with this difference, that Greek is 
now the language spoken by the bishop, and the interpretation is for the 
benefit of those who do not speak that language. (S. Sylvie Pereorinatio 
referred to by Zahn, Geschichte des N. 7. Kanons,i., p. 43.) ‘Et quoniam in 
ea provincia pars populi et greece et siriste novit, pars etiam alia per se greece, 
aliqua etiam pars tantum siriste, itaque, quoniam episcopus, licet siriste noverit, 
tamen semper greece loquitur, et nunquam siriste ; itaque ergo stat semper 
presbyter, qui episcopo greece dicente, siriste interpretatur ut omnes audiant 
que exponuntur, Lectiones etiam, queecunque in ecclesia leguntur, quia 
necesse est graece legi, semper stat qui siriste interpretatur, propter populum 
ut semper discant,” (L¢¢nera Hierosolymitana ed, P. Geyer, p. 99.) 
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very few results of this kind have been obtained 
which we can adopt with entire confidence; and the 
explanation seems to be that the Gospel history had 
passed out of the Aramaic into a definite Greek form 
before any of the existing Greek Gospels had been 
written. 

Before I part with this statement of Papias that 
Matthew wrote za Asya in Hebrew, it is proper to 
mention an inference which Schleiermacher drew from 
it, at the beginning of the nineteenth century, which 
has been fortunate enough to find more acceptance 
than in my opinion is deserved. He understood by 
Ta Adyia a collection of our Lord’s sayings, and 
imagined that such was the nature of the earliest 
Gospel. Of late years this idea has been very widely 
adopted. When, not long since, an Egyptian papyrus 
was discovered, in which many supposed utterances of 
our Lord were recorded, with the introduction /esus 
saith, the leaves were generally described as taken 
from a collection of Logza, and any saying of our 
Lord is commonly spoken of as a Logion. But for 
this use of the word I find no authority earlier than 
the nineteenth century ; and now it rests solely on a 
doubtful interpretation of an ambiguous word in an 
isolated extract from a lost book. Yet if Papias had 
intended ra Aodyra as the title of St Matthew’s Gospel, 
he would not have entitled his own work Aoyiwy 
Kupiaxcov “Efjyynows, since it does not appear to have 
been either a commentary on St Matthew’s Gospel, or 
to have been confined to an exposition of sayings of 
our Lord. It would be strange if some of those early 
writers who mention Papias had not followed his use 
of this word. We shall find as we go along that the 
very earliest forms of the Gospel which we can trace 
were all like the Gospels we have now, dealing with 
the things that Jesus did, as well as those which He 
said. And, above all, if there had been any early 
Gospel treating exclusively of our Lord’s sayings, we 
should find traces of the order of that book in the 
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arrangement of those sayings by subsequent writers. 
But, in point of fact, it is especially with regard to 
the sayings of our Lord that we find so much variety 
of arrangement as to preclude the idea that all drew 
from a common source, whose order we might expect 
would be followed by all. 

I purpose now to go systematically through the 
portion of the Gospel history which has been pre- 
served by more Evangelists than one, endeavouring 
in each case to form the best judgment that I can as 
to the source whence the narrative is most probably 
derived. And I may state once for all that I am 
duly sensible of the reserve with which the conclu- 
sions we draw in any particular case must be asserted. 
Even in that one case opinions may differ; for it 
constantly happens that what one takes as a note 
of priority is regarded by another as a proof of 
obligation. And the conclusions suggested by a few 
instances, or by one, are liable to be modified when 
we find them overbalanced on the result of a larger 
induction. 

It will be observed that I am not concerned with 
textual criticism or with exegesis, except when they 
seem to throw light on the special subject of our 
enquiry. Nor, as a general rule, do I purpose to 
comment on passages peculiar to a single Evangelist ; 
because any assertion as to the source whence he 
obtained his knowledge must rest mainly on conjecture. 

I make an exception, however, as regards the 
sections peculiar to Mark. These are so very few 
that the commentary on the passages common to 
St Mark and another Evangelist would go so very 
near being a commentary on the whole of his Gospel 
that it does not seem worth while to omit the few 
exceptional cases where Mark stands alone. 

But I need not defer stating the opinion, to which 
my whole study of the Synoptic Gospels has led me, 
of the superior value of St Mark’s Gospel. I have 
already expressed my acceptance of two traditions 
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preserved by Papias, viz., that St Matthew had been 
the author of an Aramaic Gospel, and that St Mark 
had been on terms of special intimacy with St Peter. 
But I must express my entire dissent from what 
perhaps is not so much a tradition recorded by 
Papias, as a critical judgment of his; viz., that, as 
regards the order of the things related, St Mark’s 
authority is lower than that of the other two Synoptics. 
Papias had evidently to deal with the difficulty that 
in some particular cases St Mark’s order of narration 
differs from that of the other Evangelists; and his 
solution is that St Mark does not aim at presenting to 
us the order in which the different incidents occurred, 
but only the order in which St Peter had related them, 
or at least the order in which the things told by the 
Apostle occurred to the Evangelist’s memory. I believe 
that a critical examination leads to precisely the opposite 
conclusion. I consider that St Matthew’s Gospel, or 
St Luke’s, might be adequately described as a cento 
of our Lord’s sayings and of the leading incidents of 
His life, such as those who had personally known 
Him might have told after His death to their disciples. 
Both Gospels assume Jesus to be well known as a 
great teacher who had enlisted a body of admiring 
disciples, but who was confronted by prejudiced and 
influential opponents; but it is St Mark’s Gospel that 
must be consulted by any one who desires to know 
whether there was anything gradual in the process 
by which the attachment of His followers was gained, 
and the opposition of His adversaries excited. And 
I can well believe that St Mark has preserved for us 
in some cases a trustworthy report, obtained from an 
eye-witness, of the details of incidents told in a general 
way by St Matthew. 


I have already expressed my opinion that the 
prologue of St Mark, by which I mean the first 
thirteen verses of his Gospel, exhibits signs of a 
different style of treatment from the following sections, 
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and that in short it shows tokens of a pre-Petrine 
source. I think it right, therefore, to deal with this 
section separately, any conclusions that we draw from 
it being not necessarily applicable to the following 


sections. 


THE PROLOGUE OF ST MARK’S GOSPEL 


I have already sufficiently explained why I consider 
that the study of the first thirteen verses of Mark 
ought to be separated from that of the rest of the 
Gospel; any conclusions that we may arrive at as to 
the composition of the former not being necessarily 
applicable to the latter. In much of the rest of the 
Gospel St Mark deserves to be regarded as a primary 
authority, independent of the other two Synoptics, and 
equally deserving of consideration. In this which I 
have called his prologue, he is not only not an original 
authority, but we have some means of knowing the 
source which he employed; and thus of forming a 
judgment on the manner in which he has dealt with 
it. The verbal coincidences between the accounts 
given by St Matthew and by St Luke, both of the 
Baptist’s teaching and of our Lord’s temptation in 
the wilderness, leave no room for doubt that these two 
Evangelists have used a common authority, which I 
here provisionally call Q. The corresponding parts 
of St Mark’s Gospel read like an abridgment of Q, 
some of the phrases of which are retained; so that, as 
to the sources of this prologue, our enquiry reduces 
itself to the two points, Was St Mark acquainted with 
Q? and, Did he use any other authority? 

MarKi. 1. ?Apxi) Tod evayyedlou “Inood Xpiorot, viot Oeod. 

This opening verse of Mark, having no parallel in 
either of the other Gospels, supplies no materials for 
what is the special object of the present study—specula- 


tion as to the sources used by the Evangelist. In fact 
33 
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I see no reason for imagining that St Mark was in- 
debted to any one for what I look on as the title which 
he prefixed to his work. For such an opening the 
Evangelist had an Old Testament precedent; for the 
Book of the Twelve Prophets commences, 7he degin- 
ning of the word of the Lord by Hosea, ’Apxn oyouv 
Kupiov ev ‘Qoje (Hos. 1. 2). 

In considering this title in detail I find it convenient 
to study the words in their inverse order; and I begin 
with the last two words viov Geov, because they have been 
cancelled by Tischendorf, and consigned to the margin 
by Hort. Yet I cannot feel any doubt that they are a 
genuine part of the Evangelist’s text. I have already 
said that the criticism of the text does not come directly 
within the scope of my enquiries ; but as the verse now 
under consideration is in a special sense the Evangelist’s 
own, any error in the transmission of it would affect all 
our inferences from it as to the date of the Gospel and 
the person of the writer. Now considering in the first 
place the external evidence, the favourable testimony 
of the Greek MSS. is overwhelming. The only 
exception worth mentioning is that the first hand of 
the Sinaitic MS. leaves them out, though the omission 
appears to have received contemporary correction. 
Tischendorf’s decision seems in this, as in some other 
cases, to have been biassed by partiality for the manu- 
script which he had himself made known to the world. 
Against the doubtful possibility that the first transcriber 
of & had not found these words in his archetype must 
be set the recognition of the words, not only by the 
whole body of Greek MSS., with two trivial exceptions 
(28, 255), butin particular by the Vatican MS. Although 
[ have not been able to agree with Hort in his ordinary 
treatment of this MS.., as if it were practically infallible, 
I feel the greatest reverence for it, as having preserved 
for us a type of text older than that made known to us 
by any other authority, and it is therefore with the 
greatest reluctance that I ever reject its testimony ; and 
in the few cases where Hort does so, he seems to me 
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to set aside evidence merely in obedience to a critical 
canon of his own. 

Hort is not content to acknowledge in a general way 
the laxity of the members of the infant Church. His 
hypothesis is that, while it must be owned that they 
were little simpletons as to the addition of unauthentic 
matter, it is incredible that they would omit anything 
that had any kind of claim to have inspired authority. 
Consequently, if there be evidence that there were once 
current two forms of an Evangelic story, he feels little 
hesitation in always deciding that the shorter must 
certainly be the older, and is to be accounted the 
genuine one. But I cannot ascribe such authority to 
any @ priorz principle of criticism as would entitle it to 
make us accept the testimony of less credible witnesses, 
rejecting that of those whom we have good reason to 
regard as their superiors. Of course in our decision we 
have always to consider the two questions, If the shorter 
form be the genuine, how came the doubtful passage 
to be inserted? In the opposite case, How are we to 
account for its omission? But it does not necessarily 
follow that if we cannot answer the second question 
satisfactorily, we may make our decision without ever 
putting to ourselves the first. 

In the present case omission is not difficult to explain. 
The most important evidence against the genuine- 
ness of the words consists in the verse having been 
quoted by some early writers without the two conclud- 
ing words ; but in none of these cases does it appear to 
me that these words are relevant to the purpose for which 
Mark is quoted. It is common enough to find writers 
abridging a quotation by the omission of words of which 
they make no use in their argument. Thus Irenzus 
quotes the present passage in full where he builds an 
argument on the words Son of God (Her. Int. iii. 10, 6, 
p. 187; 16, 3, p. 205), but elsewhere, where he does 
not, he omits them. The present passage has also 
been quoted (Iren. Her. Jnz. iii. 11, 8, p. 191; Epiph. 
Her. li. 6) with the omission,‘ not only of the words 
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Son of God, but also of Jesus Christ, the genuineness of 
which is undisputed. (The Greek of Iren., p. 191, has 
Jesus Christ.) It may perhaps be remarked, too, that a 
verse which only dates from the time when St Mark put 
the oral Gospel into a literary form was more liable to 
depravation in quotation than any portion of the original 
record which had been made familiar by continual 
repetition. 

On the whole then it seems to me that it is opposed 
to all sound criticism to cancel words that are almost 
unanimously attested by our most trustworthy authorities 
and which are in complete accordance with the habitual 
use of the writer to whom they are attributed, merely on 
the strength of an @ griord assumption that if it can be 
shown that two forms of text were ever current in 
early times, the shorter, however poorly attested, must — 
certainly be the original. 


"Incod Xpicrot.—The combination Jesus Christ is 
found here only in St Mark’s Gospel. Elsewhere in 
this Gospel the word Christ is used only in its original 
sense, as the name of an office, the equivalent of Messiah, 
which, as being conceivably applicable to more persons 
than one, could not be used as a personal name. It was 
only when the sole Messiahship of Jesus came to be felt 
to be altogether beyond question that those who acknow- 
ledged it compressed the official description Jesus the 
Messiah into the personal name /esus Christ. And so it 
became a matter of indifference, as it still is with our- 
selves, whether, in speaking of our Lord, we call Him 
Jesus or Christ. But this usage had become established 
before the earliest date to which we can assign St 
Mark’s Gospel. It is enough to give the statistics for 
the Epistle to the Romans, which do not materially 
differ from what might be gathered from the other 
Pauline Epistles. St Paul in that Epistle, when speak- 
ing of our Lord, calls Him /esus Christ twenty-one 
times ; Christ Jesus ten times ; Christ thirty-three times. 
In the vast majority of these instances, and probably in 
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all, Czris¢ is used only as a personal name ; for there are 
extremely few in which the sense will allow us to translate 
xpioros, the Messiah; 1 do not delay to notice those where 
He is called /esus, or the Lord, or is described as Goa’s 
Son. The reason why St Mark in his Gospel habitually 
speaks of our Lord as /esws, and never as Christ, is 
clearly dictated by a sense of chronological propriety. 
St Mark, for example, is careful not to use the name 
Peter until he has related in his third chapter that our 
Lord gave the Apostle that name ; when he is spoken of 
previously he is always called Szmon. 


EvayyeAiov.—The word gosfel is of course not to 
be understood here in the sense which it afterwards 
acquired, viz., as a narrative of the Saviour’s life and 
teaching. But it would be equally erroneous to translate 
it merely as good tidings ; for the word early acquired a 
technical sense, though a wider one, viz., as appropriated 
to that divine message of good tidings, which Jesus 
Christ came to announce, and which His Church was 
commissioned to preach. Thus ultimately The gospel 
became a phrase which could be used without further 
explanation, and might denote the whole of the 
Christian dispensation. This use had been already 
established when St Paul wrote. It will suffice to 
give one example, out of several, where he speaks of 
the gospel: 6 xipios diérakey Tois TO edayyéNov KaTayyéA- 
Novow ek Tov evayyeAcov Gv (1 Cor. ix. 14). The same 
use is continued by St Mark (i. 153 viii. 355 x. 29; 
xiii. 10); and, taken in connexion with what has 
already been said, may be taken as an additional 
proof that the title of Mark is penetrated by Pauline 
language. 

The indebtedness of St Mark to St Paul may be 
more confidently asserted when it is observed that 
neither St Matthew nor St Luke uses the same phrase- 
ology. The phrase The gospel is never used in the 
First Gospel, without some words to limit the applica- 
tion of the general term. There Zhe gospel of the 
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kingdom occurs iv. 23; iX. 353 xxiv. 14; and is con- 
tinued by St Mark, i. 14 (7. &., see p. 82). St Matthew 
also uses the phrase Zhe sons of the kingdom, viii. 12}; 
xiii. 38. It is to be noted that St Luke, who appears 
to have studied correctness of language, never in his 
Gospel uses the noun evayyé\coy, though he frequently 
uses the verb evayyeAiGoua, which has Septuagint 
authority, as for instance in the well-known texts of 
Isaiah: ’AvaBnO:, 6 evayyerrGouevos Lewy (X]. 9); “Os 
modes evayyeAckouevov akonv eipyyns (Iii. 7). If it be 
supposed that St Luke, as being also a companion of 
St Paul, was as likely as St Mark to have adopted 
Pauline usage, I have to express my belief that St Luke 
was an older man than St Mark, and had learnt the 
Gospel history in Antioch before he ever became a 
companion of St Paul. In his later work, the Acts, 
he introduces the noun (xv. 7; xXx. 24). 


’"Apx).—Taking, as I do, evdayyedcoyv to mean the 
Gospel dispensation, I gather from St Mark’s title that 
the Evangelist counted that dispensation to commence 
with the baptism of John. And though St Matthew 
and St Luke both go back in their narrative to the 
conception and birth of our Lord, yet I infer from the 
great variation between St Matthew and St Luke in 
the pre-Johannine part of the history that their common 
authority did not. And it does not seem to me that 
St Luke dissented from St Mark’s way of reckoning 
the preaching of the Baptist as the beginning of the 
Gospel; for in his preface he claims to have derived 
his information from persons who am dpyxqs had been 
eye-witnesses of the word; a description which applies to 
those who had been disciples of John the Baptist, but 
cannot be referred back to any earlier date. In harmony 
- with this, St Luke relates (Acts i. 22) that those were 
to be regarded as original disciples, from whom the 
successor of Judas was to be chosen, whose companion- 
ship with our Lord had dated from the baptism of John. 

A modern reader might easily overlook the import- 
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by the Baptist of a mightier than he who was to come 
after him. All the Synoptics relate that when Jesus 
called on Peter and Andrew, James and John to follow 
Him, they at once obeyed the summons; and if we 
had no other information we should suppose that this 
prompt obedience was due to a miraculous disposal of 
their hearts. But the Fourth Evangelist relates that the 
Baptist had previously pointed out Jesus to his disciples 
as the mightier successor whose coming he had pre- 
dicted, and that it was in consequence of this indication 
that Jesus was joined by two of John’s disciples, who 
at once proceeded to gather others to Him. Twice 
elsewhere (iii. 26; v. 33) the same Evangelist refers 
to the Baptist’s testimony. All the Synoptic Gospels 
relate that when our Lord was challenged to state the 
grounds of the authority which He assumed, He silenced ° 
the questioners by asking them whether they recognised 
the Divine mission of the Baptist; the assumption 
involved in this question, viz., that if they believed 
John they must also believe Jesus, having plain reference 
to the testimony of the Baptist. The same testimony 
was appealed to by St Paul in the synagogue of Antioch 
in Pisidia (Acts xiii. 25). See also Acts i. 5; xi. 16. 
In the Clementines far greater prominence is given to 
the influence of the Baptist than could be natural to 
a writer of the present day. In fact these Homilies 
represent Jesus as not only John’s successor, but as 
having been for some time his leading and favourite 
disciple. Nor does the Gospel history enable us con- 
fidently to contradict this representation ; for it would 
be pressing too far St Mark’s use of his favourite adverb 
evOvs in i. 12, which is not repeated in the corresponding 
passages of St Matthew or St Luke, if we were to con- 
clude from it that there was no interval between our 
Lord’s baptism and His being driven by the Spirit 
into the wilderness. Cyril of Jerusalem (Caz. iii. 6) 
infers from the saying AW the prophets and the law 
prophesied until John (Matt. xi. 13), that John was the 
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connecting link between the two Dispensations, the end 
of the Prophets and the beginning of the Gospel. Thus 
we can see good reason why St Mark should count 
the Baptist’s preaching as the beginning of the Gospel. 


THE APPEARANCE OF THE BAPTIST 


MARK i. 2-4. 

Kaé&s yéyparra év 
T@ “Hoala rw mpodpiyrn, 
***T5ov, dmocré\\w Tov 
Gyyedov pov mpd mpoow- 
mov cov, 6s KaTarkevdcel 
Tiv 6d0v cov.” * Bayh 
oGyros éy TH ephum, 
Eroudoare Thy ddr 
Kuplov, ed@etas rovetre ras 
tplBous atrod.” ’Hyévero 
*Iwdvns 6 Barrifwv év rp 
épney Knptocwr Barriopwa 
peravolas els &deow dpmap- 


MATT. ili. I-3. 

"Ey de rats juépats éxel- 
vats maparylverat ’lwdyns 
6 Barriorhs Knpioowy év 
Th éphuw ths lovdatas 
Aéywr, Meravoeire, Hy- 
yixevy yap 7 Baciiela TeV 
ovpavGy. Otros ydp éorw 
6 pnOeis dua "Hoalov rod 
Tpopyrou AéyorTos, ‘Puy 
Bodrros év Ty éEphuy, Erot- 
pdoare Thy dddv Kuplov, 
evOelas movetre Tas TplBous 


avrov.” 


LUKE iii. 2-4. 


"Eyévero ppua Qeod ét 
"Iwdvnv tov Laxaplov vidv 
év TH éphyw. Kal 7dOev 
els macav meplywpov Tov 
"lopddvouv knptcowv Bdm- 
Tigpa peravolas els dperw 
auapriGy, ws yéypamrat év 
BiBXw Abywv "Hoalov rot 
mpopnrov, **Pwvh Bowyvros 
év TH éphuw, Erowdoare 
Thy Oddv Kuplov, etOelas 


motetre Tas TplBous aro,” 


TL. 
MATT. xi. 1O= LUKE vii. 27. 


Odrés éorw epi o5 yéypamrat, §*’ 1600 éyw drooré\Aw Tov 
diyyeddy mou 1pd rpoowmov gov, ds KaTacKevdcer Thy 6d6v cov 
éwmpooév cov.” 


St Luke om. éy bef. drocré\hw. 


In these opening verses of St Mark’s Gospel we 
have the occurrence which I have already mentioned 
as unique, of agreement in respect of order of narration 
between St Matthew and St Luke against St Mark. 
The two former have so many points of verbal agree- 
ment in this part of their narrative that we cannot 
doubt that they drew from a common source which I 
have called Q; and it may be presumed that the order 
in which these two copyists agree is that of their 
common original. 

The point of difference is that St Matthew and St 
Luke first relate that John came preaching zm the 
wilderness, and then observe that this was a fulfilment 
of Isaiah’s prophecy, Zhe votce of one crying in the 
wilderness; but St Mark makes no mention of John 
until he has first quoted the prophecy, the relevance 
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of which to what has gone before is not obvious; St 
Mark’s intention apparently being to justify his phrase 
the beginning, by the proof from prophecy that the 
beginning of the New Dispensation was to be the 
appearance of the messenger who was to prepare the 
way for the coming Messiah. 

The question then suggests itself for examination, 
Was Q used by St Mark, as well as by St Matthew 
and St Luke? In favour of the affirmative answer is 
the verbal agreement between St Mark and Q, not 
only in the verse now under consideration, but in 
other verses in the section concerning the Baptist. If 
we hold that St Matthew used QO, we cannot reasonably 
deny that St Mark drew from Q his description of 
John’s food and raiment. Why should we not hold 
the same in this verse concerning St Mark, who is 
here in verbal agreement with St Matthew? We have 
an explanation of the reason why St Mark departed 
from Q’s order in what I have already said as to the 
different purpose for which each quotes the prophecy 
of Isaiah. 

But St Mark’s obligation to Q comes out more 
clearly when we study the second dislocation of Q’s 
order. In these opening verses St Mark inserts a 
prophecy of Malachi not found in this place in 
Matthew or Luke. But this is more properly to be 
described as a dislocation of order rather than as either 
an interpolation by the one Evangelist or an omission 
by the other two. For this prophecy is found elsewhere 
in Matthew and Luke (Matt. xi. 10; Luke vii. 27), in 
the section which contains the account of John’s mission 
of two of his disciples to Jesus. This whole section 
is one of those which we refer to Q, as containing 
things common to Matthew and Luke, but omitted 
by St Mark. Supposing this section to have been 
contained in the earlier document, there is nothing 
surprising if St Mark, though acquainted with the 
incident, did not include it in his Gospel. In St Mark’s 
opening verses, though verbal coincidences prove his 
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acquaintance with the account of the Baptist’s preaching 
given by Q, yet it is evident that if St Mark used that 
account he abridged it very much; and as his object 
was to write the life of Jesus, not of John, he might 
well have deemed it outside his purpose to relate a 
later incident in the Baptist’s life. 

But that all three Synoptics drew their quotation 
of Malachi’s prophecy from a common source appears 
from the fact that they all agree in variations from 
the Septuagint form of the prophecy, which runs, 
"dod e€arorréA\X\w Tov cyyeroy jou, Kat eT BrCWeTar ddov 
Tpo Tpocwmrov mov. Here the New Testament form has 
atocrédXw, instead of é€arorréAXw.; KaTackevace instead 
of émiBréWera; and rw oddov cov instead of dddv, St 
Mark agreeing in all three points with the other two 
Evangelists. But the argument which seems to me 
decisive is that the hypothesis that St Mark is here 
using Q gives the only admissible explanation of his 
ascription to Isaiah of a prophecy which really belongs 
to Malachi. 

For St Mark’s purpose the important words were 
not zz the wilderness, but prepare the way, words which 
are common to the two prophetical texts cited. St 
Mark’s object was to show that it had been predicted 
that the coming of the Messiah was to be preceded 
by that of one who was to prepare His way, and thus 
that the coming of this precursor was to be regarded 
as the beginning of the New Dispensation. Now in 
Q he conld have found the passage from Malachi 
quoted without mention of the author’s name, and 
simply with the formula /¢ zs written (Matt. xi. 10; 
Luke vii. 27), There was then nothing to remind 
St Mark that any inconvenience could arise from his 
joining the two sister predictions together, though 
one passage had already been introduced with the 
formula As it 7s written in Isaiah the prophet. J think 
then that, without proceeding further in our study, we 
may adopt the two following conclusions as proved: 
(1) that verbal coincidences between St Matthew and 
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St Luke are not to be explained by the supposition 
that either Evangelist copied the other, but rather that 
both used a source earlier than either. (2) That this 
earlier document was used by St Mark as well as by 
the other two Synoptics. 

St Luke completes the quotation from Isaiah by 
the addition of the two verses which follow in the 
LXX. We cannot disprove the hypothesis that these 
verses were found in Q, and were omitted by St 
Matthew and St Mark as not relevant to their purpose ; 
but it seems more probable that they were not con- 
tained in Q, and that St Luke did what the copiers 
of an abbreviated Old Testament quotation are very 
apt to do, namely, to complete it by adding the 
omitted context. The early Western authorities add 
these words in Matthew also, and in complete con- 
formity with St Luke’s form in the only important 
point in which it differs from the Septuagint, namely, 
that for the word jplazm in the rough places plain, the 
-LXX (B) has e’s wedia; St Luke has ets ddovs Aetas ; the 
Latin has, zz vias planas. It is likely that in Roman 
Church use the quotation in Matthew was read with 
the fulness to which the people were accustomed in 
Luke. 

To the statement that John came preaching in the 
wilderness, St Matthew adds of /ud@a, words not 
found in Mark or Luke, yet I have no hesitation in 
regarding these words as derived from the common 
original Q. When we attempt to restore Q, the 
agreement of St Matthew and St Luke against St 
Mark is a fact of great importance, because St Matthew 
and St Luke may be regarded as independent witnesses. 
But we have no reason to think the same of St Luke 
and St Mark; and, on the contrary, we shall find reason 
as we proceed to think that St Luke was indebted to 
St Mark; and I find moreover many reasons to think 
in other cases, where we derive a knowledge of Q 
both from St Matthew and St Luke, that St Matthew 
is the more trustworthy authority. 
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To a modern reader, the phrase preaching in the 
wilderness conveys the idea of a man preaching where 
there was no one to listen to him; and we are disposed 
to ask, why, if John came to preach, he should choose 
a place where he could not expect to find an audience? 
It must be borne in mind, in the first place, that the 
English word wélderness conveys an idea of greater 
desolation than the Greek épyuos. In fact, when we 
read further on of our Lord going to an épyuos ToTos, 
we may simply understand a place unencumbered by 
habitations or by human cultivation, which, though a 
large audience was not likely to be found there, was 
more convenient for addressing one than either the 
narrow streets of a small Eastern town or land occupied 
by growing crops. In Q, I take it, that the phrase 
wilderness of Judea was used historically, to describe 
the place where John appeared as a preacher. The 
context leads us to think of it as a stretch of waste 
land adjacent to the lower Jordan, with scarcely any 
resident population, in which, uncultivated though it 
was, it was not impossible to find native growths 
capable of sustaining life. St Luke (iii. 2) describes 
the situation: John was in the wilderness, to which 
no doubt he had retired for solitude and meditation ; 
there zhe word of God came unto him; and he preached, 
first to those in his immediate neighbourhood ; and, 
as his fame spread, people went out to him, until at 
length at Jerusalem itself his preaching and _ its 
authority was thought worthy of investigation. 

We have next to enquire whether, in restoring Q, 
we are to adopt St Matthew’s version, saying, repent 
Jor the kingdom of heaven is at hand, or that in which 
St Mark and St Luke agree, preaching the baptism of 
repentance for the remission of sins. ‘That at least the 
words iyyixey 7 Bacirela Tov ovpavoy come from Q we 
have independent evidence in Matt. x. 7, a passage 
which must be referred to Q, because, though not 
contained in Mark, it is reproduced in Luke x. 9, 
but with an addition which makes the words more 
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suitable when placed in our Lord’s mouth, ivyyiKev 
ep imas 4 Baciéa tod Ocoo. We need not doubt also 
that the exhortation Repent was part of the Baptist’s 
message ; for, besides St Matthew’s testimony, we have 
also that of St Luke in Acts xiii. 24, where John is 
described as having preached the baptism of repentance. 
The full phrase peravoeire, ityyicev yap 4 Bacirela Tov 
ouvpavey is found twice in Matthew: once put in 
the mouth of John (iii. 2), and once in that of our 
Lord (iv. 17). A question arises whether this double 
mention was also made in Q. Perhaps if the phrase 
occurred only once in Q, it would seem more suitable 
in the mouth of him whose mission it was to announce 
the near approach of the Messiah. But that St Mark 
read it in Q, as used by our Lord, we may infer from 
his describing (i. 15), as the substance of our Lord’s 
preaching, #yyicey 7 Bacidela Tov Oeov" peravoeire, K.T.A. 
On the other hand, the description preaching the baptism 
of repentance for the remission of sins has all the marks 
of Lucan authorship. The phrase ddeois cmaprioy, 
though not found in the Septuagint, is frequent with 
St Luke. In any case we find that the phrase was in 
use in the circle in which both St Mark and St Luke 
moved, and therefore is one which might be used by 
either independently of the other. 

It is to be noted that neither St Luke nor St Mark 
ever uses the phrase kingdom of heaven, 4 Bacirea 
tov ovpavev, which is found more than thirty times in 
Matthew, both substituting kzngdom of God. It seems to 
me likely that all three Evangelists derived the phrase 
from the same Aramaic source, and that St Mark and 
St Luke substituted for St Matthew’s literal translation 
one less likely to be misunderstood by the Gentile 
readers for whom they wrote ; but all give us to under- 
stand that the good news which both our Lord and 
His forerunner proclaimed was the immediate coming 
of the Messiah’s kingdom; and hence the phrase ro 
evayyédov THs Bacirelas is used both by St Matthew 
and St Mark. 
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It is common with modern theorists to hold that the 
superiority of Christian baptism over John’s was that 
remission of sins was conveyed by the former, and not 
by the latter. But in passages already cited the remis- 
sion of sins by John’s baptism is distinctly taught; and 
it must be borne in mind that John’s baptism required a 
profession of belief in John’s successor, Acts xix. 4; and 
it is especially the gift of the Holy Ghost which St Luke 
represents as the prerogative of Christian baptism 
(Acts i. 5; xix. 6). That John’s baptism was sought for 
in order to gain remission of sins is evident also from 
the fact that this was the difficulty felt in admitting the 
statement that our Lord had been baptized by John. 
This appears from an extract from the Ebionite gospel 
which St Jerome has preserved (Adv. Pelag., iii. 2). 
‘“‘In Evangelio juxta Hebreos, quod Chaldaico quidem 
Syroque sermone sed Hebraicis litteris scriptum est, 
quo utuntur usque hodie Nazareni secundum Apostolos, 
sive ut plerique autumant, juxta Mattheum, quod 
et in Cesariensi habetur bibliotheca, narrat historia: 
Ecce mater Domini et fratres ejus adicebant et, Johannes 
Baptista baptizat in remisstonem peccatorum,; eamus et 
baptizemur ab eo. Dixit autem ets, Quid peccavi ut vadam 
et baptizer ab coP Nust forte hoc ipsum quod dixit ignorantia 
AV Ae 

It is evidently the same story that is referred to in 
c. 17 of the tract De Rebaptismate, wrongly ascribed to 
Cyprian, which gives as the authority for the story the 
work called Zhe Preaching of Paul. ‘*Est autem 
adulterini huius immo internecini baptismatis si qui 
alius auctor, tum etiam quidam ab eisdem ipsis hereticis 
propter hunc eundem errorem confictus liber qui in- 
scribitur Pault Predicatio: in quo libro contra omnes 
scripturas et de peccato proprio confitentem invenies 
Christum, qui solus omnino nihil deliquit, et ad 
accipiendum loannis baptisma pene invitum a matre 
sua Maria esse compulsum, item cum baptizaretur ignem 
super aquam esse visum quod in evangelio nullo est 
scriptum.” See further, p. 410. 
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MARK i. 5, 6. 


Kai é&emopevero mpos atrov aca 
% “lovdata xdépa Kai of *LepocoXv- 
Metra wayres, kal é€Bamrttorvro vr’ 
airod €v r@ “lopddvy morau@ efouo- 
oyovmevor Tas duaprias a’ray, Kal 
Fv 6 “lwdyns évdedunévos rpixas rar- 
ov Kal Savnv depuarlynv mepl rhy 
cogpdy avrod, kat érOwy axpidas cat 
MeN dyprov. 


MATT. ili. 4-6. 

Aurés dé 6 "Twavns etyer 76 vdumna 
avToU amd TpLyav Kauov Kal Sdbynv 
depnarlynv trept thy dogdy avrov, % 
de tpoph Hv abrod dxpldes kat wédu 
dypiov, Tére eEeropevero mpds avroy 
"Tepoodd\uua Kai raoa 4 Tovdala cat 
maou h meplxwpos Tod *lopddvov, Kal 
ePamrifovro év r@ *Lopddvy TOTAMO 
bw atrod éEouwodoyovmevor Tas auap- 


tlas a’r@v. 


St Matthew and St Mark give in almost identical 
words the description. of the Baptist’s food and raiment. 
They differ in arrangement: the two verses just quoted 
from Mark being transposed in Matthew. On account 
of the freedom of St Mark’s dealings with Q I am 
disposed to believe that St Matthew here represents 
the order of the original. John’s spare diet is referred 
to in the passage Matt. xi. 8; Luke vii. 25, which I 
have already claimed as derived from Q. There are two 
variations of language between St Matthew’s account 
and St Mark’s: St Matthew’s 7 tpod7 avrod is replaced 
in Mark by jy é@wv; and St Matthew’s e?yev ro &vduua - 
avtov by jv évdedupevos. St Mark constantly employs as 
here (v. 6, jy evdedupevos . . - kat éc@wv), the substan- 
tive verb with a participle to express either an habitual 
action or a continuous state. But this practice is not so 
exclusively St Mark’s that we can count instances of it 
as notes of Marcan origin. Examples of it abound in 
St Luke, both in Gospel and Acts (see, for example, 
Luke iv. 32, 44). , aL 

Following what I suppose to have been the original 
order of Q, I have considered the sixth verse of Mark 
before the fifth; but a few notes concerning that fifth 
verse may now be added. 

St Matthew states that there went out to John 
Jerusalem and all Judea and all 4 wepixwpos Tov *Topdavov. 
St Mark omits these last words; yet, as they are also 
found in Luke iii. 3, we can scarcely doubt that they 
came from Q. Instead of St Matthew’s /erusalem and 
all Judea, St Mark has all the country of Judaa and all 
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they of Jerusalem, a variation which needs no comment, 
save that it is evidence that St Mark did not copy so 
slavishly as not to feel himself at liberty to alter the form 
of expression, so as to give a subject for the verb 
éBarri€ovro, which immediately follows. With regard 
to the tense of this verb, this is not an unsuitable place 
to remark that St Mark strictly abstains from using the 
aorist tense when not recording a definite act. He uses 
the imperfect tense, not only when speaking of an 
uncompleted or of a continuous action, but also when 
speaking of the act of a body of men, if, from the nature 
of the case, their action must have been successive, not 
simultaneous. Thus, in the present case, it was a 
succession of persons who came, one after another, and 
were baptized; and so we have the imperfects é£e7opevero 
and éBarvigovro. In like manner, in relating the utter- 
ance of a single person, St Mark uses the aorist or the 
historic present, but the imperfect is used in such phrases 
as The disciples said, The Pharisees said, where several 
persons are introduced as speaking, who are not supposed 
to have spoken altogether. See p. 105. In the fourth 
chapter of Mark several sayings of our Lord are con- 
secutively introduced with é\eyev. In this case we are 
not obliged to suppose that all these sayings were part 
of a connected discourse. These imperfects might be 
translated 7hzs also was a saying of Jesus, which might 
have been uttered on the occasion of which the context 
speaks, or might also have been repeated on another 
occasion. The verb éferopevero, which I have just 
quoted, and in which St Matthew and St Mark agree, 
does not occur in St Luke’s direct narrative, but is 
recognised by him immediately afterwards, where he 
tells us that John the Baptist spoke rove ékzropevomuévors 
OXAOLS- 


THE PREACHING OF JOHN THE BAPTIST 


St Matthew and St Luke now agree in giving an 
abstract of John’s preaching which is not found in Mark, 
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Their verbal agreement is so close that we must suppose 
that both used the common source which I have called 
Q. As I have already given reasons for thinking that 
St Mark also was acquainted with Q, I conclude that 
in this place he abridged it, hastening on to what he 
needed for his purpose—the Baptist’s announcement of 
the coming of our Lord. It will be convenient then to 
study in this place that section of Q which treats of 


John’s preaching. 


MATT. iii. 7-10. 


*Tdev 6 mwoddod’s Tov Papicalwy 
Kal Zaddoveaiwy epxouévous éml rd 
Barricua etrev atrots, Tevytuara 
éxLovav, tis brédetev tuiv gpuyeiv 
amd Tis meddovons dpyis ; woujoare 
ovy Kaprov Gov THs weravolas: Kal 
ph ddénre Néyew ev éavrots, Marépa 
éxouev Tov “ABpadu, Aéyw yap dyiv 


- Gri Otvarac 6 Gebs Ex TSv NO wy ToUTwY 


éyetpar Téexva T@’ABpadu. Hon dé 7 
ailyn mpos Thy pifay tav dévopwr 
Keira’ wav ot» Sévdpov un Toody 
Kaprov Kady éxxdmrerat Kal els mip 


LUKE iii. 7-9. 

“Edeyey ody rots éxmopevopérors 
bxAots BarricOfvar tr’ airod, Vevvy- 
bara éxdvav, rls vrédevtev tpiv 
puyey amo THs peddotons dpyhs; 
moijoate ov Kaprovs délous Tis 
peravolas’ Kal un dpknobe hévyew ev 
éaurots, Iarépa éxouev Tov ’ABpadp, 
Aéyw yap vyuiv bre divarat 6 eds éx 
Tay iPwy To’Twy éyeipar Téxva TH 
"ABpadu. Hin dé cal m aktvn mpos 
Thy plfav ray dévdpwr Ketrav wav 
ody dévdpov uh movoty Kaprov [Kadov] 
éxkémrerat Kal eis mop Baddera, 


BadAerat. 


There is no important difference between these two 
versions except in the introductory words; and with 
respect to these, I accept St Matthew’s as the closer 
representation of Q. St Luke’s introduction is clearly 
his own, for, as has been already remarked, his 
exropevomevots OXAos Tepresents the eer opevero attested 
by both St Matthew and St Mark, but omitted by St 
Luke in the preceding verse. St Luke’s account does 
not explain why the crowds who flocked to John’s 
baptism should meet so repellent a reception, and be 
addressed as vzpers’ brood; but St Matthew explains that 
the epithet was meant, not for the auditors generally, 
but for the Pharisees and Sadducees who had come to 
swell their number. We can easily understand that the 
sensation caused by John’s preaching drew down from 
Jerusalem some prominent members of the leading sects 
who came to form their judgment of the new preaching, 
it may be with no friendly dispositions. And_ the 
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Baptist’s rough reception is intelligible, as given to 
unexpected visitors concerning whom he had no reason 
to form a good opinion. Twice elsewhere, in passages 
both of which seem to have been drawn from Q, St 
Matthew repeats the words yevmjuara éxidvev, as used 
by our Lord: in the first (xii. 34) the Pharisees are 
addressed ; the second (xxiii. 33) occurs in the scathing 
rebukes of the Scribes and Pharisees uttered by our 
Lord on His last visit to Jerusalem. 


Matt. iii. 9. Mv ddéqre. LUKE iii. 8. Mi dpinode. 


In variations of this kind the idea naturally suggests 
itself that we have before us two different versions of 
a word in an Aramaic original. But in the present 
case no explanation of this kind has been given that 
I can accept as plausible. And since we shall find as 
we go on numerous instances where, if St Luke used 
a previous authority he must have substituted a word 
of his own for what he regarded as a less appropriate 
word in his original, I am disposed to the belief that 
he here found yw do€jre in his original, and substituted 
for the somewhat difficult expression dofyre the easier 
dp&énobe 3 apxoua being commonly used in narrative by 
all three Synoptics. Verbal changes might more easily 
occur if the hypothesis should’ be true which we shall 
afterwards have to consider, that St Luke obtained his 
knowledge of Q, not by study of a written document, 
but by having heard it read at the weekly meetings 
of Christians. 

St Luke next gives the Baptist’s answer to the 
question, What shall we do? put to him by the people 
generally, by the publicans, and by the soldiers. As 
there is nothing corresponding to this in Matthew or 
Mark, St Luke would seem to have used an independent 
authority, and he intimates (iii. 18) that he was acquainted 
with a fuller report of the Baptist’s preaching than he 
has preserved for us. But it is quite possible that Q 
may have contained such a report. It is on account 
of the work done by John in preparing the way for 
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our Lord that it was necessary that the Gospel history 
should include an account of the mission of the Baptist ; 
but it is intelligible that St Matthew, hastening on to 
tell of John’s announcement that he was to be followed 
by a successor greater than himself, did not think it 
relevant to his purpose to relate at greater length other 
topics dwelt on in his preaching. 


JOHN’S ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE MESSIAH 


MATT. iii. II. 

"Hyw pev buds Bamrifw év vdare 
els werdvouay’ 6 Sé émlaw pou épxé- 
pevos loxupdrepds jou early, of ovK 
elui tkavos Ta brodjuata Bacrdoa 
avros tuds Bamricer évy xvevpare 
ayly Kat rupl. 


MARK i. 7, 8. 


Kal éxjpvocey Néywv, “Epxerar 6 
loxupérepés ov dricw [pov], of ovK 
elui ixavods Kiwas d rae Toy iwdvra 
Tay vrodnudTrwy avrov’ éyw éBdr- 


LUKE iii. 16. 

-Ey® pev vdaT. Bamrifw dvuas- 
Epxerat dé 6 loxupdrepds pov, ob ovK 
elul ixavos doa tov iudvra Tay 
brodnudrwv avrod: avros buds Bar- 
tice €v mvevmare ayly Kat mupl. 


JOHN i. 26, 27. 

*Eyw Bamrifw ev Oar péoos 
tuav orhKe. dv tyets ovK oldare, 
émicw pov épxduevos, of ovK elpl 
[éya@] dévos va Vow avrod rov iudvTa 
ToU vrodnuaros, 


tia was Udarr, avtds dé Bamrice 
twas mvetpmare ayly. 


The verbal coincidences here leave no room for doubt 
that St Matthew and St Luke are using their common 
authority Q, and that the common authority, as they 
used it, must have been in Greek. We need not doubt 
that St Mark used the same authority ; and his omission 
of the clause whose fan ts in his hand, etc. (Matt. iii. 
12; Luke iii. 17) is only to be regarded as furnishing 
ground for the assertion that when St Mark uses Q, 
he is apt to abridge. For the same reason no stress 
is to be laid on St Mark’s omission of the words and 
weth fire, which in Matthew and Luke follow the words 
He shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost. Exegesis not 
being the object of this study, it would be irrelevant to 
discuss whether the double baptism is to be understood 
of two classes of persons: w7th the Holy Ghost being said 
of those who receive rightly, and wzth fire of those who 
do not, thus connecting the zup/ of St Matthew’s eleventh 
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verse with the wupi doBéorw of his twelfth ; or whether 
the zvpi is not to be understood as metaphorically 
representing the power of the Holy Spirit (Acts ii. 3). 

In these verses St Mark has a small difference of 
order from St Matthew and St Luke. These two, doubt- 
less following Q, begin with éyw pev tipas Barrivw ev 
véart. St Mark improves the strength of the sentence 
by putting this clause later. St Matthew adds eis 
weravotay, Without support from the other two witnesses. 
The word ‘caves is used in the sense of worthy in another 
section derived from Q, the healing of the centurion’s 
servant, which is related by St Matthew (viii. 8), and by 
St Luke (vii. 6), but not by St Mark. In the present 
passage St John substitutes a@&os for ‘avos. 

We come now to the variation which needs most 
comment, viz., that whereas according to St Matthew, 
John says that he is not worthy Bacraca ta trodijara 
of his successor, according to St Mark he says that he 
is not worthy xciwas Nica Tov (uavTa Tov UTodnuaTov 
avrov. St Luke and St John agree in this Ntca, but 
have not xiWas; Justin Martyr twice has Matthew’s 
Bacraca (Trypho, 49, 88). The explanation that most 
obviously occurs is that the origin of this variation was 
due to some ambiguity in the common Aramaic original ; 
as, for example, if an Aramaic word could be found bear- 
ing the two meanings ¢o dear and Zo loose, which might 
have been differently understood by two Evangelists ; 
or if words respectively bearing one of these meanings 
could be found so like each other that one might con- 
ceivably have been substituted, in copying, for the other. 
But I have found no explanation of this kind which I 
can accept as convincing; and I am persuaded that 
the variation did not arise from the chance substitution 
of one word for another like it in sound, but from the 
deliberate alteration of a phrase which had ceased to 
be intelligible into another conveying the same idea. 

I think we must accept the testimony of St Matthew, 
confirmed by Justin Martyr, that Bacraca was the 
word used in Q. The idea of carrying shoes, though 
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not familiar to us, cannot be quite strange to any one 
who has seen an Irish country girl walking barefoot 
on her way to fair or Mass, but carrying her shoes in 
her hand, which she puts on when she arrives close 
to the town for which she is bound. Such a one can 
easily understand that the Jews of our Lord’s time 
thought that the shoes then worn were an encumbrance 
on a long walk, and preferred to be without them. Our 
Lord when He sent forth His disciples on missionary 
tours round the neighbouring towns, and directed them 
to take nothing in the nature of luggage with them, 
ordered them to take no shoes, otherwise no doubt 
each would have had to carry his shoes on the road. 
If a rabbi walked with his disciples, the shoes of the 
master would be carried by one of the disciples, and 
this is the office which John declares himself unworthy 
to fill towards his successor. But as the customs in 
the neighbourhood of Rome were not those of Palestine, 
St Mark, who according to the best information we have 
got, wrote for a Roman audience, omits the direction 
that the missionary apostles were to take no shoes, and 
substitutes that they were to wear only sandals (vi. 9).! 
To the same class of readers the idea of carrying shoes 
would be unfamiliar, and St Mark substitutes a kindred 
humble office, that of loosing the thong that kept the 
sandal in its place. I regard this change as made by 
St Mark, and copied from him by St Luke, and after 
him by St John (i. 27); for my whole study of the two 
Gospels forbids me to invert the relation between Mark 
and Luke. But I must in candour own that we should 
have expected that St Luke and St John, if they had 
been copying Mark, would also have copied the xvas, 
by which St Mark accentuates the humility of the office ; 
this word in the Old Testament being commonly used 
of an act of worship. St Luke omits dzicw uov which is 
attested by St Matthew, St Mark, and St John. 


1 In Mark vi. 9 the change of construction in dA\d trodedeuévous cavdd dea 
is recognised as natural when we see that at this point St Mark breaks off 


~ copying his original. 
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THE BAPTISM OF JESUS 


MARK i. 9. MATT. iil. 13. LUKE iii. 27. 


Kal éyévero év éxelvaus Tére mapaylverar 6 *Byévero b¢ é€v TO Bar- 
rats hucpas HAOev Inoods "Inoods drdrisTadiaAalas ricOijvar dmavra Toy Aady 
dro Nagapér ris Vani- él rov lopddvny pds rov = kal *Iyoot Bamricbévros 
Ralas, kal éBamricOy els "Iwdvyy rod BarriOjvar Kal mporevxouévov 
Tov lopddyny v1’ Iwdvov, tx’ avrod. 


These accounts evidently were derived from a 
common source, which no doubt contained the state- 
ment that Jesus came from Nazareth of Galilee, and 
was baptized by John in Jordan. St Luke has abridged 
the account, hastening on to tell of the Baptist’s 
proclamation of his successor. St Matthew and St 
Luke had already described Jesus as a dweller in 
Nazareth, and have no occasion to mention that name 
here ; but it is retained by St Mark, in whose Gospel 
it here occurs for the first time. 

It has been suggested that the cal eyévero, which is 
common to St Mark and St Luke, indicates that both 
are translating from the Aramaic, this formula being 
of constant occurrence in the Septuagint, where it is 
used to render the Hebrew". But the forms of speech 
in which a story has been originally told pass easily 
into another language, into which it has been translated. 
Biblical phraseology has stamped itself on the English 
language as appropriate to certain narratives. That 
this ¢yévero is no more than a trick of style appears 
from the fact, that while it occurs but six times in 
St Matthew’s Gospel, and four times in St Mark’s, it 
appears to be a formula with St Luke, who uses it 
more than forty times in his Gospel, and more than 
twenty times in the Acts. 


MATT. iil, 14, 15. 


‘O 8 Suexwrvey adrdv Néywr, "Hy® xpelav exw bd od 
Bamricbfvat, kat ov épxyn mpds me; amoxpibels Sé 6 *Inoods 
elrev air@, “Ades dpri, otrw yap mpémov éorly tiv rdx- 
pioa macay dixkavorvynv. Tdre adlyow adrév. 


St Matthew here adds, possibly from an independent 
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source, this account of the Baptist’s reluctance to baptize 
our Lord. It might be supposed that St Matthew’s 
account has here marks of a later date than the simple 
record of the baptism given by St Mark and St Luke, 
as indicating a time when it had become repugnant to 
the feelings of our Lord’s disciples to believe that He 
had submitted to such an ordinance. But the story 
as told by St Mark and St Luke has such marks of 
being an abridgment that we cannot venture to assert 
that this section was not found in the authority which 
they followed; and we have early attestation to the 
antiquity of St Matthew’s account in a passage of 
Ignatius (Smyrn. i.) BeBarticuévoy tro “Iwavvov tva 
twAnpwOn Taca Sikacocivn ix’ ai’too; where the words of 
St Matthew are plainly referred to. The story, as 
St Matthew tells it, may well have been contained in 
Q; for it expresses no other idea than is involved in 
the Baptist’s announcement, which certainly formed 
part of the earliest Gospel, namely, that John was well 
aware of his inferiority to Him who was destined to 
be his successor. The question would at once arise, 
Why should the superior be baptized by His inferior? 
But the story which I have already quoted from the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews (p. 46) is the 
product of a later development of reflective Christian 
thought. It was suggested by quite another difficulty : 
John’s baptism required confession of sins, of which 
those who applied for baptism hoped to gain remission. 
What sins had Jesus to confess? and of what could 
He apply to gain remission? 


MARK i. Io, II. 


Kal evvs avaBalywv éx 
Tov, datos eldev oxfo- 
pévous Tovs ovpavods Kat 
TO Trea WS TEepLoTEpay 
kataBatvoy eis avrév' Kal 
puvn [eyévero] éx Tov 
ovpayOv, Lv el 6 vids mov 
6 ayamnros, év col evdd- 
Knoa. 


MATT. iii. 16, 17. 

Barriobels dé 6 Inaobs 
eVOvs avéBn ard Tov tda- 
Tos’ Kal (dod hvewxOnoay 
ol ovpavol, Kal eldev rvetua 
Geod KataBaivov§ woel 
TepioTrepay éepxomevov én’ 
avrév: Kal ldod gown éx 
Tov ovpayay déyouca, 
Ofrés éorw 6 vids ov 6 
dyamnrés, év @ evddKnoa. 


LUKE ili. 214, 22. 


dvewxOfvat Tov ovpa- 
voy Kal karaBjvat 76 
mvedua TO dyLoyv cwmarixy@ 
elder ws mepicrepay ém” 
a’rév, kal pwvhy €& ovpa- 
vou yevécOat, Lv ef 6 vids 
pov 6 dyamrnrds, év col 
evdokynoa. 
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The next difference between our Gospels that needs 
to be noticed is, that St Mark represents the opening 
of the heavens and the descent of the Holy Ghost as 
something seen by our Lord; and we should suppose 
that it was from His narration of it that the disciples 
obtained their knowledge. St Matthew relates the 
opening of the heavens historically, but agrees with 
St Mark in relating the descent of the Holy Ghost as 
seen by our Lord; St Luke relates both phenomena 
historically ; St John rests belief in the descent of the 
Holy Ghost on the testimony of the Baptist, who 
declared, 7 have seen, and have borne witness (John 1. 
34). But the account in the Fourth Gospel does not 
quite harmonise with that in the First; for if it was 
only through the descent of the Holy Ghost that the 
Baptist learnt that Jesus was to be his greater successor, 
and if that descent took place at the time of the Baptism, 
it does not give the explanation of John’s reluctance to 
admit our Lord to his baptism. It seems to me possible 
that in the history as related by QO the efdev had an 
ambiguous position, so that the nominative to the verb 
might be taken either as John or as Jesus. This history 
has its echoes elsewhere in the New Testament. I 
cannot help thinking that the designations of Jesus as 
Oo yyamnuévos (Eph. i. 6), and as 6 wos rigs ayarns avTou 
(Col. i. 13) are to be referred to this proclamation of 
the Father’s love. 

There is, however, another variation which we are 
bound to consider in connexion with the preceding. 
St Matthew represents the voice from heaven as saying, 
This ts my beloved Son; St Mark and St Luke as say- 
ing, Zhou art my beloved Son. Now if the vision were 
seen by the Baptist and others, we should expect the 
testimony to be borne in the form, Zhzs zs my beloved 
Son, but that the second person would be used if our 
Lord Himself only were addressed. Thus then if in 
Q the subject of the verb efdev had been understood to 
be John, 7hzs zs could have been the word used; but 
if in the readings of the Christian assemblies the subject 
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had come to be Jesus, then it would have been natural 
to turn the address into the second person, so as to 
correspond more closely with Psalm ii. 7, which is 
applied to our Lord (Acts xiii. 33; Heb. i. 5; v. 5). 
Some old Latin MSS. make the words uttered by the 
voice from heaven to have been Zhou art my Son; this 
day have I begotten thee; and this reading is attested by 
Justin Martyr (77ypho, 88, 103). 

The evidence is not sufficient to warrant any positive 
assertion on either side; but, as a general rule, when 
there is a variation between St Matthew and St Luke 
in their reproduction of Q, I am disposed to believe 
that St Matthew is the nearer to the original. On this 
principle I accept 7hzs zs my beloved Son as the original 
reading of Q, and I consider Thou art my beloved Son 
as the form which the utterance had assumed in the 
recitations in the Christian assemblies before St Mark’s 
Gospel was written. 

I feel myself bound in candour to state the arguments 
for the opposite view, namely, that Zou was the original 
reading of Q. The strongest point in favour of this 
view is that Zou was read by Justin Martyr, who as 
a resident in Palestine was likely to have been acquainted 
with Q in its original form, which it is supposed was 
in Aramaic. I must say that I vehemently doubt 
Justin’s having much knowledge of Aramaic. All his 
references to that language lead me to think that he 
knew about as much of it as an Englishman resident 
in an Irish speaking district usually knows of the 
native language; that is to say, he knows that there 
is such a language, and may have picked up a few 
phrases of it, but is not able to sustain a conversation 
in it, much less to read a book in it. And I believe that 
the reading for which he is now cited came froma 
Greek source; and it is possible that that source may 
have been the Ebionite Gospel of which I have given an 
account (/utrod. N. T., p. 159 599.). 

The eiOds dvéBn of St Matthew has the air of being 
derived from the ets dvaBaivey of St Mark, with whom 
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évOvs is a favourite word ; but it is not so exclusively his 
as to afford conclusive proof of obligation. And a study 
of the whole narrative of the events which preceded the 
call of Peter leads to the conclusion that in this part of 
the history it is not St Matthew who has copied St Mark, 
but St Mark who has copied, if not St Matthew, at least 
the authority to which St Matthew was indebted, and 
which for the present I call Q. That St Mark is here 
copying Q is made probable by his using the plural 
ovpavt. St Matthew habitually does so, St Luke 
scarcely ever. St Mark almost always uses the singular, 
except when there is reason to suspect that he is follow- 
ing Q. But I notice in other places that when St Mark 
copies Q, he uses considerable liberty in changing the 
form of expression. There is here a remarkable 
divergence between the two Evangelists: St Matthew’s 
phrase is The heavens were opened, jvewxXOnoay of ovpayol 
St Mark tells us that Jesus saw the heavens cx.€omevovs. 
In this chapter St Matthew is copying Q, and is more 
likely to have preserved the very words of his original 
than St Mark, who has greatly abridged the story, of 
which therefore he might easily be content to give the 
sense in his own words. St Matthew’s language follows 
O. T. usage, jvolyOnorav of ovpavol, Ka eidov dpacers Oeod 
(Ezek. i. 1). It is to be noted that avolyw is the verb 
used in two plain references to our Lord’s baptism in 
the Zestaments of the Twelve Patriarchs (ed. R. Sinker), 
of ovpavol avoryijcovra, Kat ék roo vaou ths SoEns Ee 
em’ aurov aylacua wera hwvigs warpikas ws ato ’ABpacu 
marpos load. Kat dd€a wriorou én’ adrey pnOjcera, Kat 
TVET MA TWETEWS Kal WyLAT MOD KaTATAUTEL ET aT OV ev TO VOaTE 
(Levz, 18) and, cat dvoryijrovra em’ adroy of ovpavot éxxéat 
Tvevmaros evNoylay Tatpos wytou (Judah, 24). 

With regard to St Mark’s frequent use of evs, 
it may be remarked that in St Matthew’s Gospel the 
phrase «ai (dov occurs with like frequency, and that 
Weiss is disposed to regard every recurrence of this 
formula as indicating the use of an Aramaic source, this 
Greek phrase representing the Hebrew mam. It is 
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remarkable that this phrase cat ‘So does not occur in 
St Mark, whom both tradition and the character of his 
Gospel leads us to believe was well acquainted with 
Aramaic. Yet twice in Genesis (xv. 4; xxxviii. 29) the 
Septuagint renders this Hebrew phrase by cai isov. I 
do not look on the use of this phrase as more than a 
trick of style, such as frequently passes from one 
language to another, and I do not think that we are 
entitled to infer that wherever the phrase cat idov occurs 
in a Greek Gospel there must have been 73m) in an 
Aramaic Gospel; but my theory is that St Mark, in 
exercising his function as épumvevrijs, was accustomed 
to use the equivalent cai ev@vs where a more literal 
interpreter would have rendered cai (Sov, and thus that 
the former phrase passed into his own style. 


THE TEMPTATION IN THE WILDERNESS 


MARK i. 12. MatTT. iv. 1. LUKE iv. i. 

Kat et@vs 7d mvedpua Tore [6] “Incods avnxOn ’Inoods dé rAnpns mvevd- 
atrovy éxBddNec els tiv eis riv epyuov bro Tov aros aylov vmdorpeper 
Epnmov, mvevwaros, Tepacdjvar amd rod *lopddvov, kat 

td Tov diaBddou, HyeTo ev TH Tvevpar. ev 
TH Epney. 


The story of our Lord’s Temptation is clearly one for 
which we are obliged to postulate a source Q; for 
St Matthew and St Luke agree closely in a long 
narrative which they could not have learnt from St 
Mark, who gives an extremely brief account of the 
same history, which they must therefore have learnt 
from some other common source. Having already seen 
reason to believe that St Mark was acquainted with Q, 
which he sometimes abridged, it is much more natural 
to hold that St Mark’s account is an abridgment of the 
longer narrative employed by St Matthew and St Luke 
than that their account was an expansion of St Mark’s. 
We shall presently have to consider whether or not 
St Mark was also in possession of some other source of 
information; but St Mark’s divergence from the other 
two Synoptics does not commence until after his twelfth 
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verse. He agrees with them in connecting the account 
of our Lord’s temptation with that of His baptism. It 
was the Spirit that was then poured on Him which 
drove Him into the wilderness. 

Incous aajxOn ets thy epnuov bro Tév Tvevparos.—lt 
seems to me that St Mark here purposely altered the 
language of Q, which St Matthew has preserved, but 
which was liable to be misinterpreted. These words 
might be misunderstood as describing a bodily transfer- 
ence through the air; and it is likely that such an 
interpretation actually was given them, since Origen 
(Comm. in Johan, tom. ii. 6) repeats, as from the 
Hebrew Gospel, a statement that the Holy Ghost had 
taken Jesus by one of His hairs and carried Him to 
the great mountain Tabor. This interpretation was 
suggested by Ezek. viii. 3, and by a story in Bel and 
the Dragon of a like transporting of the prophet 
Habakkuk, to bring food to Daniel in the lions’ den. 
We can understand then why St Mark altered the 
language, so as to exclude the idea of a mechanical 
removal, independent of the will of the subject of 
the miracle; and instead to represent that Jesus 
was so filled by the Holy Spirit that His human 
organs, not independently of His will, but by 
His will, became instruments to obey the Spirit’s 
motions. 

But I think we cannot fully apprehend the idea 
intended to be conveyed without taking into account 
the parallel case (Luke viii. 29), of a man possessed by 
an evil spirit, jAavvero Ur0 Tod datmoviou els Tas Epr}movs, 
where certainly no force is supposed to be in operation, 
but the overmastering influence over the demoniac’s 
will of the evil spirit which possessed him. Analogy 
would lead us to think that the will of one taken 
possession of by the Holy Spirit would be subject 
to a similar constraint; but we have not faculties to 
determine how far such an analogy would hold when 
what we are speaking of is the human will of our 
Lord Himself. 
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MARK 1. 13. 
Kai jv év epi teccepdxovra tyuépas meipacouevos brd TOU Darava, 
Kal qv pera TOv Onplov, Kal of dyyeXoe Sinxdvoww ara. 

This account, though so much shorter than that of 
St Matthew and St Luke (Matt. iv. 2-11; Luke iv. 
2-13), falls in with it so completely as to suggest that 
both drew from the same source. For instance, though 
St Mark does not mention our Lord’s fast, yet he tells 
of the forty days which finds its original place most 
naturally in the story as told in Matthew and Luke, 
where the forty days are connected with our Lord’s 
fasting, in accordance with the Old Testament parallels 
(Ex. xxxiv. 28; 1 Kings xix. 8). 

St Mark gives no details of our Lord’s temptation, 
but merely says that He was forty days being tempted, 
metpacouevos, by Satan; St Matthew and St Luke say 
by the devil. St Mark’s Aramaic word suggests that 
O may have been written in Aramaic. The present is 
not the only occasion on which St Mark uses Aramaic 
words (such as Corban, Ephphatha), a thing very 
natural for the Evangelist to do if he was using 
Aramaic sources. The question of the truth of the 
tradition that St Matthew’s Gospel was originally 
written in Aramaic will subsequently come up for 
consideration. In the present case, any argument 
founded on the use of the word Laravas is a precarious 
one, for the word early came to be naturalised in the 
Christian community as an equivalent for 6 diaBodos 
(see Apoc. xii. 9; xx. 2). The word is freely used not’ 
only by St Paul, who spoke Aramaic, but also by 
St Luke, concerning whom we have no evidence that 
he could, and by Justin Martyr, who gives an etymology 
for the word which exhibits his ignorance of the 
language (7rypho, 103; from sata=apostate and nas= 
serpent). 

Possibly it was because St Mark did not design to 
give the details of our Lord’s temptation that he also 
omitted to mention His fasting; for if he did not design 
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to tell how our Lord refused to command stones to be 
made bread, he might naturally say nothing of the 
fast which gave force to that temptation. We are not 
bound to suppose that our Lord’s fasting was voluntary 
in any other sense than that it resulted from His 
voluntary act of retirement to a place removed from 
human society. John, retiring to what seems to have 
been the same place, was forced to live on the natural 
products of the desert, and these, which at any time 
must have afforded but scanty sustenance, may possibly 
have been even less abundant on the occasion of our 
Lord’s visit, which may have been at a different season. 

St Mark, however, has some things not to be found 
in Matthew or Luke. He says that our Lord was with 
the wild beasts; and when we ask, what wild beasts He 
was likely to find there, the question arises, Are we 
bound to suppose that St Mark found this in a document 
other than that used by St Matthew and St Luke? or 
may it be that St Mark merely means to describe our 
Lord as so completely remote from human society as to 
have no companions but the beasts, and no attendants 
but the angels? In St Matthew’s account the attendance 
of the angels is not represented as beginning until 
Satan’s departure; St Luke does not mention it here; 
but the disputed passage (Luke xxii. 43) may be con- 
nected with this one. We must also take into account 
the possibility that St Mark may have derived some 
touches, not from a document, but from vzva voce utter- 
ances of St Peter. 

If, however, the idea should be suggested that the 
account given by St Matthew and St Luke was but a 
development of St Mark’s simpler story, I will not dwell 
on the difficulty of seeing why an incident so bare as 
that which St Mark relates should have been recorded 
at all; but I must express my belief that nothing in the 
Gospels has stronger tokens of being a genuine Apostolic 
tradition than this story of our Lord’s temptation. 

In the first place, there is nothing which the disciples 
were less likely to have invented. As things are, a 
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Christian preacher taking this narrative for his subject 
feels that his hearers will require him to try to solve a 
difficulty. They will desire him to explain how, when 
the Human Nature and the Divine were united in One 
Person, the Human Nature could be subject to tempta- 
tion at all. He is grateful to Christian philosophic 
thinkers who have taught him that the most perfect 
human nature we can conceive of is still liable to tempta- 
tion from the necessary conflict which arises when it 
is perceived that desires which are strongly felt, and 
the gratification of which ordinarily would be perfectly 
innocent, under certain circumstances ought not to be 
yielded to. Even granting that our Lord’s first hearers 
did not at first think of Him so highly as they afterwards 
learnt to do, yet thinking of His goodness as they did, 
the idea would not naturally occur to them that He was 
liable to be tempted even as they. If one of ourselves 
has come in contact with a man pre-eminently holy and 
good, there is a natural shame to acknowledge to him 
the stirrings to evil in our own hearts, from the feeling 
that this is an experience which he is not likely to have 
had. We may have successfully resisted the temptation 
to do wrong ; but we are somewhat ashamed of having 
wanted to do it, and having needed a struggle to refrain. 
We feel that one who stands on a higher moral level 
than ourselves would not only refrain from doing the 
wrong thing, but that the thought of doing it would 
be too revolting to be seriously entertained. Thus, 
while from the nature of the case, the story told by 
the Evangelists could rest on no authority but that of 
our Lord’s own narration, it is extremely improbable 
that any one should falsely invent such a story for 
Him. 

Yet when we examine into the character of the 
temptations which our Lord is said to have sustained, 
we can see, in the first place, that these were temptations 
which it is quite credible that He should have felt, yet 
unlikely to have been invented for Him; and, in the 
second place, that there were occasions when it would 
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be natural that He should relate the story to His 
disciples. 

The temptations are such as scarcely any one but 
Himself could have had experience of. They all turn 
on the conflict that arises when one who is conscious 
that he is possessed of supernatural power feels that 
there are occasions when it would not be right that he 
should exercise it. Why should the Son of God suffer 
hunger, if it needed but a word from Him to have His 
wants miraculously supplied? Why should He have 
to complain of the unbelief and stupidity of the men 
who had seen enough of His power to have good reason 
to trust Him, if by some more stupendous manifestation 
of His gifts He could constrain their assent? Why 
should He submit to the obstacles which an unseen 
enemy was constantly casting in His path, if by some 
concession His foe’s hostility could be disarmed? These 
are not temptations which assail an ordinary man. 
They are not temptations such as have been ascribed 
to any one else. Every one feels that it would be a 
degradation to our Lord to imagine Him suffering from 
those pangs of sexual desire which have always pre- 
sented the readiest material to those painters who have 
set themselves to invent temptations for St Anthony. 
Milton, though he escapes this snare, yet, when in his 
Paradise Regained he expands the Gospel history, he 
makes the first temptation one addressed to the senses, 
describing the dainties by which the Tempter strove to 
influence an appetite which one might have supposed 
needed no sharpening after so long a fast. But in the 
Gospel we are only told of the intellectual difficulty, 
How was it possible that the Son of God should suffer 
hunger? It is only one who believes that he has power 
to constrain the ordinary forces of nature to obey him 
who has need to consider whether there are limits 
beyond which it would not be proper for him to 
‘exercise that power. 

But, moreover, as it would not ‘be likely for the 
disciples, untold, to attribute such an experience to their 
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Master, so there were occasions when, if He had had 
such an experience, it was likely He should tell them of 
it. The disciples who had seen their Master’s mighty 
works, and had begun to think it possible that it might 
be He who should redeem Israel, would naturally be 
astonished at the lowly position He was content with. 
Why should not He who did so many miracles for the 
benefit of others, employ some of His wonderful power 
for the benefit of Himself and His companions? We 
are told by St Luke (viii. 3) that their little band was 
supported, in their circuits, by grateful women who, 
having been recipients of miraculous benefit from Jesus, 
ministered to Him of their substance. Why should 
Jesus and His disciples be dependent on others? Why 
should not He who had miraculously fed the multitudes, 
similarly provide food for Himself and for those who 
were with Him? We-can see one reason why He might 
have refused to do so, when we read what St John 
(chap. vi.) tells of the effect produced when He fed the 
multitudes, viz., that many followed Him from no better 
motive than Jdecause they did eat of the loaves and were 
filled. We must note also that though our Lord (see 
Matt. viii. 19-22; Luke ix. 57-62) rejected the pleas of 
some who hesitated to obey His command to follow 
Him, yet when another volunteered to follow Him 
whithersoever He went, possibly tempted by the prospect of 
an easy life, in which he would not have to labour for his 
own support, our Lord taught him that the office which 
he coveted was one in which he could expect no other 
earthly recompense for his labour than the precarious 
subsistence which was all that He Himself received. 

But there was something higher to which the ambition 
of the disciples reached. With such a miracle worker 
at their head, an uprising of the Jewish people to shake 
off the foreign yoke might be counted sure of success ; 
and the triumphant leader would become king, with 
ample power to reward His followers. St John tells 
us that the effect on the spectators of Christ’s miracle 
of feeding the multitude was such that if He had not 
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withdrawn Himself, they would have attempted by force 
to make Him a king. When Jesus saw thoughts like 
these filling the minds of His disciples, some expression 
of these thoughts might easily elicit from Him the 
narrative how Satan had tried Him with like temptations, 
and how He had resisted them. 

We are told (Matt. xvi. 21; Mark ix. 31) that when 
our Lord announced to His disciples the rejection 
and sufferings He was to meet with at Jerusalem, the 
disciples could not believe that their contemplated 
journey could have an issue so contrary to their hopes ; 
and that Peter endeavoured to persuade his Master 
to retract His prediction. But he only received the 
stern rebuke, Get thee behind me, Satan, words which 
would at once convey to the Apostle that he was then 
acting the part that the Arch-tempter had played before. 
Indeed, it may well be doubted whether Jesus would 
have addressed a fervent disciple in words so terrible, 
if He had not already told the story which explained 
the sense in which these words were to be understood. 
St Luke has not included in his Gospel an account of 
this rebuke to Peter, yet the remark which closes his 
account of the first temptation, the devil. . . departed 
Jrom him for a season, shows his knowledge that our 
Lord had taught His disciples to regard other attempts 
to deter Him from His accomplishment of His predicted 
work as instigated by the same Tempter. St Luke and 
St John agree in representing the betrayal of our Lord 
by Judas as due to the direct instigation of Satan (Luke 
Bai 23 [Onn X1it.2, 27). 

Examining now more closely the accounts of the 
Temptation given by St Matthew and St Luke, we find 
great general resemblance, and one striking difference. 
Both relate three temptations ; the temptations are in 
both substantially the same; in our Lord’s answers the 
same passages from the O. T. are quoted ; and, in both 
authorities, in the words of the Septuagint. The phrase 
common to both, ro mrepvyiov, would seem to indicate 
that the two accounts have a common Greek original. 
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Though both accounts agree in placing first the tempta- 
tion to command that stones should be converted into 
bread, they differ as to the relative order of the second 
and third temptations; yet this transposition does not 
remove a remarkable agreement. St Matthew makes 
the first two of the temptations begin Jf thou art the 
Son of God; St Luke has the same preface to the same 
two temptations, though they no longer stand in the 
same order. In other words, the agreement is complete, 
as far as each individual narrative is concerned, but 
two of them have been transposed bodily. My own 
belief is that St Matthew has preserved the original 
order of the common authority; but I have not been 
able to discover any doctrinal or other object to be 
gained by altering that order. 

Under the circumstances, no explanation of the 
variation can be more than conjectural; but I shall 
state that which most commends itself to me. On 
comparing the Sermon on the Mount recorded by 
St Matthew with a corresponding discourse in Luke, 
the idea presented itself to me very strongly that 
St Matthew drew his information from a document, 
while St Luke got his from the Greek oral relation in 
the Christian assemblies. But the memory of the most 
attentive hearer, though it might faithfully retain the 
stories told on any occasion, might easily let slip the 
order in which they had been told; and until some 
plausible explanation can be given of a reason for 
a designed change of the order of the temptations, 
I think this is one of the variations between the 
Evangelists, of which a failure of memory gives the 
simplest, and a sufficient, account. 

Confining now, for the moment, our attention to the 
first temptation, instead of regarding, with Professor 
Cheyne (Encycl. Bibl.), the story so impossible that it 
must be ascribed to a late invention, we find that it 
coheres indissolubly with the record of our Lord’s 
baptism. It will be owned by all who have studied 
our Lord’s discourses that there is nothing more clearly 
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manifested in them than His conviction of the Father- 
hood of God, and of His readiness to supply the wants 
of His children. If any ask Him, and fail to receive, it 
must be on account of their own want of faith ; for Jesus 
taught His disciples, AW things whatsoever ye pray and 
ask for, believe that ye have received them, and ye shall have 
them (Mark xi. 24). If such are the privileges of 
the ordinary child of God, what must be the power 
of Him who had heard Himself saluted from heaven 
as The beloved Son of God? This was the temptation 
which the Spirit drove Him into the wilderness to 
encounter. If He retired to those desert places where 
the Baptist had before contrived without human help 
to sustain life, should He have occasion to experience 
the same difficulty? And when the natural supply of 
food was found to be as scanty as ever, might not 
He who had power to constrain nature exercise His 
privilege? The real temptation was the temptation to 
doubt; and when Satan cried /f thou art the Son of God, 
to ask Himself, Am J? 

In choosing between the orders in which St Matthew 
and St Luke arrange the temptations, I am not only 
guided by the preference which in corresponding cases 
I have found myself disposed to give to St Matthew’s 
order. In this case it seems most natural that the two 
which begin with Jf thou art the Son of God should be 
placed first, and that the story should come to a close 
with our Lord’s indignant Begone Satan, when the 
Tempter makes the outrageous demand of worship. 
Indeed it would seem surprising that he should continue 
his efforts after so decided a repulse; and so St Luke 
appears to have felt, for, according to the testimony of 
the oldest MSS., he omits the traye Larava altogether, 
though later authorities have in this respect assimilated 
his account to St Matthew’s. It is, however, much 
easier to understand why St Luke should have omitted 
these words, when found in connexion with what was 
not the concluding temptation, than why St Matthew 
should have gratuitously inserted them. 
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Little need be said about smaller variations between 
St Matthew’s and St Luke’s accounts. For instance, 
in the account of the first temptation, St Luke uses the 
singular number, command this stone that it become a loaf, 
where St Matthew uses the plural; and in the second 
temptation, while St Matthew uses the phrase ¢he holy 
city, possibly derived from Q, St Luke plainly says 
Jerusalem, But it is in the third temptation that there 
are more signs of studied variation on St Luke’s part. 
St Luke makes no mention of the exceeding high mountain, 
from which, according to St Matthew’s account, a the 
kingdoms of the world, and the glory of them were to be 
seen ; but he echoes the latter phrase, though at some 
expense of the clearness of the grammar, for he reports 
Satan as saying, Jo thee will 1 give all this authority, and 
the glory of them. St Luke adds the clause, which 
St Matthew does not record, for zt hath been delivered 
unto me; and to whomsoever I will I give tt. Where 
St Matthew has the simple phrase // thou wilt fall down 
and worship me, St Luke has worship before me. It may 
be remarked that évwmiov, though a common LXX word, 
is not used in Matthew or Mark, but occurs more than 
twenty times in St Luke’s Gospel, and fifteen times in the 
Acts. Different explanations of these phenomena may 
be given; but the view that most strongly commends 
itself to me is that while St Matthew and St Luke were 
both indebted to Q, the former adhered to his original 
more slavishly than the latter thought himself bound 
to do. 


The study of Q, in which we have thus far engaged, 
deserves attention, because it is the earliest of all the 
Gospels of which we have knowledge. It is earlier than 
Matthew or Luke, because it is, by definition, the source 
of certain narratives common to both, which they do not 
seem to have copied one from the other; and we have 
found reason to believe that St Mark also made use 
of it; and therefore it is earlier than his Gospel like- 
wise. Our attempts to ascertain what is to be known 
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of it are easier in this earlier part of the history, con- 
cerning which St Mark tells us little, just as the attempt 
to decipher a palimpsest are easier the less modern 
writing has been written over it. Where the same 
narrative is told by all three Synoptics we have to 
take into account the supposition that Mark, either in 
its present or in an earlier form, may have been the 
source to which the other two were indebted. But here 
we are able to set aside that hypothesis. On the other 
hand, we must bear in mind the possibility that Q may 
have been the common source of things found in all 
three Synoptics ; for it would be absurd to suppose that 
the only occasions when St Matthew and St Luke used 
O were those in which St Mark did not use it too. 

Even the little we have yet learnt enables us to 
discard one speculation about the earliest form of the 
Gospels. In the statement of Papias that St Matthew 
wrote 7a Aoyia in Hebrew, Schleiermacher interpreted 
Aoyia to mean ‘‘inspired sayings”; and inferred that 
the earliest form of the Gospels was a collection of our 
Lord’s sayings made in Hebrew by St Matthew. But 
it is very unlikely that the earliest form of Matthew 
could have differed completely in character from Q, 
which was largely used by the editor of the Gospel in 
its present form ; and Q was clearly not a mere collec- 
tion of sayings, but a historical narration of the same 
character as the other Gospels which have come down 
to us; relating not merely our Lord’s baptism and 
temptation, but giving also an introductory sketch of 
the preaching of His fore-runner. 

In stating the conclusions I have come to, as to the 
mutual relations of the Synoptic Gospels, it is necessary 
to make a difficult choice. It would not be convincing 
to state conclusions, without presenting also the reasons 
on which they are founded. Yet evidently it would not 
be safe to rely on inferences drawn from the study of a 
single passage. But if we go systematically through 
one of the Gospels, and examine the sections told by 
more Evangelists than one, and attempt to determine 
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which of the accounts has the best right to be regarded 
as that from which the others have been derived, we 
constantly find the evidence in one particular case not 
sufficient to decide the question, without taking other 
cases into consideration. I think it best therefore to 
state provisionally the conclusions at which I have 
myself arrived, leaving the reader to judge, as we go 
along, whether they are at variance with any of the 
facts that come before us. I have already intimated 
that, for all that part of the history which precedes the 
calling of Peter, all three Synoptics use the common 
authority Q, which St Matthew and St Luke supplement 
differently, with information derived from other sources. 
From this point on, though there are a few cases where 
no two Evangelists relate the events in the same order, 
yet when two agree in their order against the third, 
St Mark is always one of the two. I find also that in 
several cases St Mark gives trustworthy information, 
which enables us to understand better the account given 
by the other Evangelists; and this has led me to find 
it credible that St Mark had been the organ through 
which the recollections of St Peter had been delivered 
to the Church ; and that for some of his elucidations of 
previous accounts St Mark had the authority of that 
Apostle. I believe that St Matthew’s Gospel, in its 
original draft, was founded mainly on Q ; but that before 
it assumed its present form St Mark’s Gospel was made 
use of. I believe likewise that, in whole sections of the 
Third Gospel, St Luke follows Mark, though he often 
forsakes his guidance in order to incorporate matter 
derived from elsewhere; and the idea that St Mark’s 
order is not chronological is difficult to reconcile with 
the fact already stated that in the arrangement of the 
history of our Lord’s life from the calling of Peter to 
the Crucifixion, if St Mark has not the support of both 
the other Synoptics, he always has that of one of them. 

I find in St Mark’s Gospel notes of time and of the 
sequence of events to which there is no parallel in the 
other Gospels. I cannot take a better example than 
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the account which St Mark gives of the incidents that 
immediately followed the calling of Simon and Andrew, 
James and John, which is related in Mark i. 16-20. 
Then follows (vv. 21-28), the account of our Lord’s 
teaching in the synagogue of Capernaum, and of His 
there healing a man with an unclean spirit, and of the 
sensation caused by the manner of His teaching, and by 
this miracle; next (vv. 29-34) we read of our Lord 
going straight from the synagogue into the house of 
Simon and Andrew, and there raising from sickness 
Simon’s wife’s mother; then how, on the same day 
after sunset, a crowd gathered round the door (no doubt 
stirred by the report of this miracle) bringing with them 
their sick, and obtaining cures from Him. The state- 
ment that it was only after sunset that the sick were 
moved, falls in with what we learn from Mark, namely, 
that the day was the Sabbath, before the expiration of 
which the carrying of burdens was forbidden. We 
are next told (vv. 35-38) how our Lord escaped the 
importunity of the crowds by rising early next morning 
and betaking Himself to a solitary place; how Simon 
and his companions followed Him and pressed Him to 
return, but that He refused, and took them with Him, 
as ‘He went to preach in other towns of Galilee. We 
cannot be surprised at St Mark’s describing with so 
much circumstantiality the incidents of a single day, 
if it be true that St Mark had his information from 
St Peter, in whose memory this day, the first after 
his having been called to follow Jesus, must have 
stood out more prominently than any other. 

Turning now to St Matthew’s Gospel we find him 
relating the history of the call of the four Apostles 
(iv. 18-22) in substantially the same words as St Mark. 
I confess it seems to me likely that St Matthew is not 
here abridging St Mark’s fuller account, but that both 
are telling the story in nearly the same way as it had 
already been told in Q. Of the other things told by 
St Mark as having occurred on the same day, St 
Matthew only tells two, viz., the healing of Peter’s 
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wife’s mother, and the ministry to the crowds who 
collected in the evening; but why at that time of 
the day no hint is given. These things are told in 
St Matthew’s eighth chapter, and not in connexion with 
the calling of the Apostles, which had been recorded in 
the fourth. St Matthew also makes our Lord escape 
the crowds by crossing to the other side of the lake. 
On the whole, my conclusion is that St Matthew is here 
not using Mark, but Q, whose anecdotes St Mark has 
placed in their proper connexion, and with fuller details. 

If the order of either of the other two Synoptics is to 
be preferred to that of St Mark, we should expect it to 
be St Luke’s, whose undertaking xa0e&#s ypavya would 
lead us to expect chronological arrangement. Yet on 
the first occasion of a clear difference of order between 
St Mark and St Luke we are forced to give the preference 
to St Mark. St Luke’s account of our Lord’s teaching 
work begins by telling that, after the Temptation, He 
returned in the power of the Spirit tnto Galilee, and . . 
taught in their synagogues; and the first town, of His 
work in which any detailed account is given, is Nazareth. 
We are told that He had to leave that town on account 
of the bad reception He met there, and how He then 
preached at Capernaum. On the other hand, it is with 
Capernaum that the account of St Matthew and St Mark 
begins. It was in the neighbourhood of that town, 
which was close to the shore of the lake, that He called 
the four disciples from their fishing occupations, and 
chose them to be His followers. Then we read of His 
making a circuit of preaching in the Galilean towns ; 
and it is quite late in the story (Matt. xiii. 53; Mark 
vi. 1) that we read of His visit to Nazareth. 

The account of our Lord’s reception at Nazareth 
given by St Luke completely harmonises with that as 
told by the other two Evangelists; and it is only with 
respect to the order of narration that there can be said 
to be a difference. But the discourse at Nazareth re- 
ported by St Luke clearly indicates that it was delivered, 
not at the commencement of our Lord’s ministry, but 
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after His fame as a teacher and a worker of miracles 
had already gone abroad. Nay, the main topic of this 
discourse is to answer the complaint that He had not 
wrought in His own city such miracles as He had 
performed at Capernaum (iv. 23). For it is thus that 
St Luke first mentions Capernaum. He seems to think 
it necessary to explain what Capernaum was, when, 
some verses afterwards (iv. 31), he has to tell of our 
Lord’s visit to that city. This is one of many examples 
in which we find that St Luke’s order of narration is not 
the chronological order; and we have cause to think 
that the phrase xcaOefjs ypayrac was not meant to convey 
any promise that he would observe that order in his 
narration. 

What I understand St Luke’s purpose to have been 
was to arrange in a continuous narrative those anecdotes 
of our Saviour’s life and teaching which the disciples 
had hitherto known in the fragmentary form which 
the necessities of oral delivery had imposed. In the 
Christian Church it has never been found convenient or 
possible to read the whole of one of the Gospels through 
at one time. What we call ‘‘the reading of the Gospel” 
on every Sunday is nothing more than the recitation of 
some selected portion of one of the works of the four 
Evangelists ; and it is not likely that the earlier recitation 
of the history could have been on a different scale. But 
the extension of the Christian Church brought in more 
and more disciples of the educated classes, who would 
not be content with hearing sections of the story told, 
but desired, by reading the whole continuously, to 
know the certainty concerning the things wherein they had 
been orally instructed. This was the want which St Luke, 
and the other authors of written Gospels, attempted to 
supply. 
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MARK i. 14, I5. 


Kal pera 76 rapado67- 
vac Tov *lwavny nrOev 6 
*Inoods eis THy Tadialar, 
Kynpvoowy Td evaryyédvov 
Tov Geot [kai \éywr], “Ore 
memAjpwrat 6 Katpds Kat 
tyyixey 4 Baoweia rod 
Geov- peravoetre cal Tis- 
TeveTe €v TH evayyeNriy. 


MATT. iv. 12-17. 


Axovoas 6é Srv Iwéyns 
mapeddbn avexwpnoev els 
thy Tanrtialav, x.7.d. 


LUKE Iv. 14, 15. 


Kal vréorpewer 6 7In- 
cots év TH Surdwer Tod 
mvevparos eis THy TaXt- 
Aatav. Kal dhun é&frOev 
ab’ Ons THs mwepixwpou 
Tept avrov. Katavrdos édld- 
acKkev €v Tats cuvayoryats 
avrav, dotagduevos wird 
TAVT OW, 


In my opinion we have in this verse the beginning 
of the specially Petrine tradition: After that John was 
delivered up, Jesus came into Galilee, preaching the Gospel 
of |the kingdom of | God. If it were not for the conjunc- 
tion «cat with which the Evangelist connects, however 
loosely, what follows with what has gone before, this 
verse gives no indication that it is not the beginning 
of a completely independent narrative. We must note 
what it does not state, as well as what it does. It 
states, for instance, that Jesus came into Galilee, but 
it does not state, whence He came. It may have 
been, as the other Evangelists would lead us to think, 
immediately from the scene of the Temptation; but 
St Mark does not say so; on the contrary, we should 
be led to suppose that there was some considerable 
interval between the Temptation and the call of our 
Lord’s first coadjutors in His work, which we are 
told took place after John had been apprehended. 
The Fourth Evangelist certainly believed (iv. 1) that 
there was a time during which John and Jesus were 
simultaneously carrying on the work of baptism. 
Now John was clearly at liberty at the time of our 
Lord’s baptism, which was immediately followed by 
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His retirement to the wilderness. Any argument 
founded on the silence of the Evangelists must 
always be precarious; but we certainly should have 
expected that if John’s apprehension had occurred, 
either during the forty days of the Temptation, or 
very soon after it, the account of this occurrence 
would have followed that of the Baptism and Tempta- 
tion in the direct narrative of the Evangelists. And 
if all had been from the first intended to read con- 
secutively, there would have been no need of a special 
note of time to mark the date. 

But why should the call of the Apostles be thus 
dated, after John’s imprisonment? On this point Matthew 
agrees with Mark. If to the question, why the call of 
the disciples should be connected with John’s imprison- 
ment, we can only give a conjectural answer, there is 
at least a sufficiently probable explanation. The call 
of these Apostles was not simply a call to believe in 
Jesus, but a call to follow Him. On this call, we are 
told, Simon and Andrew forsook their nets, the sons 
of Zebedee left their father with his hired servants in 
the ship, and thenceforward went about as our Lord’s 
companions, hearing His teaching, and _ ultimately 
commissioned to go about as His envoys, making 
the same proclamation to others. In like manner, 
Levi the publican abandoned his occupation when 
summoned to follow our Lord. The first-sight impres- 
sion is that they all made these sacrifices at the bidding 
of a stranger; and we could not account for their 
obedience except as a miraculously inspired impulse. 

But the Fourth Evangelist supplies a solution which 
has such intrinsic probability that we cannot hesitate 
to accept it. The fishermen whom Jesus called were 
no strangers to Him. They had been disciples of the 
Baptist, and had been taught by him to recognise in 
Jesus his destined successor, who was to be greater 
than himself. Yet the new Teacher did not break 
their allegiance to their old master, nor at first 
summon them to go about with Him. That com- 
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mand to follow Him did not come until imprisonment 
had put an end to the Baptist’s work as a teacher. 
Thus, then, it was natural that St Peter, when relat- 
ing the story of his being called to follow our Lord, 
should date the call as given after John was delivered up. 

Nor is there anything to surprise us if St Peter 
should commence the viva voce history of his con- 
nexion with our Lord without giving any preliminary 
explanation who John was, or how he came to be 
imprisoned—things so well known to his hearers that 
there was no need to inform them of them. These 
preliminary explanations did not become necessary 
until the Apostles’ recollections came to be written 
down for the instruction of strangers who had no 
previous knowledge of the facts. Thus the tradition 
that St Mark is here but recording the story as told 
by St Peter explains all that might be pronounced 
faulty in the arrangement of a history written down 
for the information of strangers. But, from the latter 
point of view, the arrangement is certainly open to 
criticism, and is not such as two historians would be 
likely to adopt independently. Therefore, when we 
find St Matthew and St Mark agreeing in dating an 
event, as after John’s imprisonment, without ever having 
mentioned that he had been imprisoned (Mark i. 14; 
Matt. iv. 12), and both also agreeing in relating the 
imprisonment later on (Mark vi. 17; Matt. xiv. 3), as 
if by an afterthought, when the mention of Herod’s 
idea that Jesus was John, whom he had _ beheaded, 
risen from the dead, makes it appropriate to give an 
account of John’s imprisonment and death, we can 
hardly resist the inference that one of these Evangelists 
must have borrowed from the other. As we proceed 
in the study, we shall find many reasons for thinking 
that if there is obligation on either side, St Matthew 
is the borrower. 

Turning now to St Luke’s account, we find that 
his arrangement also is not that which an independent 
narrator would have been likely to adopt. We cannot 
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safely conclude that he was unacquainted with the 
story as St Mark tells it, though he does not speak 
of John’s imprisonment without ever having formerly 
told of it; for this is an awkwardness which his 
literary skill would enable him to avoid. But if the 
other two Evangelists tell of John’s imprisonment too 
late, St Luke does so too early, for he tells of it 
(iii. 20) before his account of our Lord’s baptism, 
which must have taken place while John was still at 
liberty. Moreover, though he relates John’s imprison- 
ment, he does not tell of his death. If it had been 
St Luke’s object to relate the history of John, I can- 
not but think that he would have arranged it more 
artistically ; and I think the most natural explanation 
of the facts is that St Luke was acquainted with 
St Mark’s account, which dated the call of the four 
Apostles as taking place after John’s imprisonment, 
and that he therefore felt the literary necessity of 
telling about the imprisonment before relating the call 
of the Apostles; and that, having thus made use of 
that section of Mark which tells, out of chronological 
order, the story of the imprisonment and death of 
John, he did not observe that, though it would have 
been premature to tell of John’s death in the place 
where he had told of the imprisonment, he was 
leaving the death of the Baptist altogether unre- 
corded ; or he may have thought that an event which 
had no immediate bearing on the story he was telling 
might be passed over in silence. 

There is an important difference between St Matthew 
and the other two Synoptics in their method of making 
reference to John’s imprisonment. In Mark it is a mere 
note of time, indicating that what was next to be related 
took place after that occurrence; and with St Luke it 
is no more, for he thinks it unnecessary to mention the 
imprisonment here, having done so by anticipation 
already, and thereby sufficiently indicated the sequence 
of events. But St Matthew’s account implies, though 
it does not actually say, that it was because Jesus heard 
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that John had been cast into prison that He departed 
into Galilee. We have not materials to determine 
whether St Matthew is here but cautiously indicating 
an inference of his own from St Mark’s account, or 
whether he derived it from some other authority. It 
is not at first sight obvious that Jesus would have 
been less secure from molestation by Herod if He 
remained by the Jordan, than if He removed to Galilee, 
over which Herod was tetrarch. We shall presently 
have to consider (Mark iii. 7) another change in the 
sphere of our Lord’s activity caused by the ill-will 
of the Herodian party. But we know too imperfectly 
the political relations of the time to have any right to 
charge St Matthew with error, if he had actually said 
that Jesus was in less danger from Herod in Galilee 
than by the Jordan. 

In speaking of this removal, St Mark (iii. 7) uses 
the word dvexepycev. If it be the case that St Matthew 
used St Mark’s Gospel, we must admit the possibility 
that St Matthew’s employment of the word here (iv. 12) 
instead of 7\Oev (Mark i. 14) may have been suggested 
by St Mark’s use of it on a similar occasion. 

Here I shall take the liberty of interpolating a specu- 
lation of my own, which may be passed over by any 
reader who is impatient of any view which cannot be 
established by real evidence. St Mark, in his fourteenth 
verse, makes a transition from the story of the Tempta- 
tion, which had been told by Q, to an account of our 
Lord’s teaching which we may well believe was sub- 
stantially the same as the report which St Peter gave 
in the Christian assemblies of what he had been taught 
by Jesus. That report naturally began with the re- 
lation how our Lord called on Peter to follow Him; 
and commenced with Jesus came into Galilee. But if we 
ask, When? no note of time is given, save that it was 
after that John was delivered up. It was natural to 
suppose that no great interval of time separated things 
told by St Mark in consecutive verses, and therefore 
to infer that the calling of the Apostles must almost 
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immediately have followed our Lord’s temptation; but 
if we recognise that St Mark is using different authorities, 
we have no right to assume that the second begins at 
exactly the point of time at which the first ended. 
And it seems to me that we have no sufficient authority 
for believing that our Lord enlisted assistants in the 
work of announcing the coming Kingdom of God, 
without having made any attempt to do that work 
single-handed. It appears to me probable that our 
Lord had already become known both as a teacher 
and a worker of miracles before He called on Peter 
and the other disciples to give up their ordinary occu- 
pations, and become His followers and helpers. 

There is a section of Q (Matt. xi. 20; Luke x. 13), 
which purports to report words spoken by our Lord 
at the time, according to St Luke, when He was sending 
out His disciples, two by two, to preach, in which He 
began to upbratd the cities wherein most of his mighty 
works were done, because they repented not (Matt. xi. 20). 
This section begins Woe unto thee, Chorazin! Woe unto 
thee, bethsaida! We shall have occasion to speak of 
Bethsaida later on, but here it is enough to say that 
very little is told, under that name, in the Gospels, 
of our Lord’s preaching in that city. It is only named 
in Mark vi. 45; viii. 22. -Chorazin is not once named 
in the Gospel story of our Lord’s mighty works. It 
seems strange, if our Lord had visited that town in 
the company of His disciples, that St Peter’s remi- 
niscences should have retained nothing of a city where 
some of his Master’s most wonderful miracles are said 
to have been performed. But we must take into account 
the possibility that Chorazin may have been a centre 
of our Lord’s work before the call of Peter, and that 
the unbelief which He encountered there was the cause 
of His not paying it a later visit. In Bethsaida He 
was more successful, at least if we accept the statement 
of St John’s Gospel (i. 4453 xii. 21), which may well 
have been founded on trustworthy tradition, that three 
of the Apostles (Andrew, Peter, and Philip) were 
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natives of that city, where they might have been 
witnesses of Christ’s miracles. The account given both 
by St Luke and St Mark of His reception at Nazareth 
would lead us to think that He had been so long away 
that there had been time to forget His personal appear- 
ance, and make it possible for the inhabitants to 
question whether this teacher, who had obtained so 
much reputation elsewhere, were really their fellow- 
citizen. As we proceed, other indications will present 
themselves that our Lord’s fame had spread abroad 
in Galilee before the calling of Peter. St Luke records 
(iv. 14), after the Temptation, that Jesus returned in the 
power of the Spirit into Galilee, words which certainly 
imply that this return took place immediately after 
the Temptation. He adds that a fame went out con- 
cerning Him through all the region round about. And 
fle taught in their synagogues, being glorified of all. It 
is not till the next chapter that we are told of the 
calling of Peter. Thus St Luke clearly favours the 
view that some period of single-handed preaching 
preceded the time when our Lord enlisted disciples 
to help Him in His work. It is during this interval 
that we must suppose the apprehension of the Baptist 
took place; and we need not wonder that it finds no 
place in our Lord’s history. 


MaARKi. 14. #dOev 6 Inaois eis Thy Tadtdraiav. 
Matt. iv. 12. dvexdpnoev eis ryv Vadvdalav. Kat Kataderey Thy 
Nagapa Oey caruxyoey eis Kapapvaovu. 

I do not think we are bound to conclude that St 
Matthew means to represent our Lord as returning 
from the Jordan to Nazareth. St Mark does not state 
in what part of Galilee our Lord began His preach- 
ing. St Matthew had already (ii. 23) represented our 
Lord as settled in Nazareth; from this time he 
evidently regards our Lord as having His head- 
quarters in Capernaum; and possibly in iv. 12 he 
means no more than to indicate this change of 
residence. Capernaum being on the borders of the 
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tribal possessions of Zebulun and Naphtali, St Matthew 
finds here a fulfilment of Isaiah’s prophecy (ix. 1). We 
need not suppose this prophetic prophecy to have been 
derived from Q. St Matthew’s Gospel is full of refer- 
ences to the fulfilments of Old Testament prophecies in 
our Lord’s life. If these had been found in Q, I do not 
think they could have been so entirely suppressed in 
the Gospels of St Mark and St Luke, who also used 
QO. No subject is more likely. to have had a more 
prominent place in the weekly addresses in the Christian 
assemblies ; and this topic was rapidly developed under 
the guidance of the first preachers of the Gospel. I 
therefore find it much easier to believe that St Matthew 
might have added illustrations of such fulfilments, which 
he had not found in a previous Gospel, than that St 
Mark and St Luke should have suppressed them if they 
had found them there. 


MARK i. 14. xnptoowr 7d evayyédov [THs Bacrelas] Tov Ocod. 


Apart from the present text, the phrase the Gospel of 
the Kingdom is peculiar to St Matthew, who uses it three 
times (iv. 23; ix. 35; xxiv. 14). The first two of these 
can scarcely be counted as independent of each other, 
for they both seem to represent the same passage in Q. 
The phrase Gospel of the Kingdom concisely conveys the 
idea that the good news which Jesus and His fore- 
runner proclaimed was the immediate coming of God’s 
Kingdom. In the third passage where St Matthew 
has the Gospel of the Kingdom the corresponding 
passage of Mark has simply che Gospel. In the present 
passage, seeing that there is every reason to suppose 
that it represents a passage in Q where the phrase 
the Gospel of the Kingdom was used, that the phrase is 
particularly appropriate here, where it is in immediate 
conjunction with the announcement that the Kingdom 
of God was at hand, and that we have seen reason to 
believe that St Mark was acquainted with QO, we might 
be tempted to pronounce that the Gospel of the Kingdom 
was the original text of Mark. But the reasons just 
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given are also reasons why the phrase might naturally 
have found its way here even if it had not been used 
by St Mark. I am inclined to pronounce that the 
phrase Gospel of the Kingdom belongs to a date earlier 
than St Mark, when the word Gospel would not be 
used without explanation what the good news was; 
and that in this place, as in xiii. 10, St Mark substitutes 
for the language of Q, the simple phrase the Gospel, 
which then needed no explanation. I must say how- 
ever that I cannot help feeling that in Westcott and 
Hort’s attempt to recover the ordginal autograph of the 
Gospels they have too much left out of sight the 
possibility that in the weekly Church recitations of the 
Gospel history verbal changes may have crept in before 
the story came to be written down. 


THE CALLING OF PETER, AND ANDREW, 
JAMES, AND JOHN 


MARK i. 16-20. 


Kal wapayoev rapa tiv Oddacocay 
ths TariAvatas eldev Lipwva cal ’Av- 
Opéav Tov adedpar Diwwvos aupiBanr- 
ovras év TH Garden, joay yap 
dneetss Kal elev avrots 6 “Iycods, 
Acdre dricw pov, Kal roijow vpuas 
yevécOar adeeis dvOpwrwv. Kal evdvs 
agbértes Ta Olkrva hxohovOncay avT@. 
Kal mpoBds éXtyor etdev laxwBor rov 
Tov ZeBedalov kai ’Ilwdvyny roy adenr- 
pov atrod, xal atrods év Te Trolw 
katapriforras Ta Oixrva, Kal evdvs 
éxddecev atro's. Kat apévres Tov 
marépa avrav LeBedatov év r@ mholw 
peta TOV pucOwrav arfArOov dricw 
avrov, 


LUKE v. 


MATT. iv. 18-22. 


TlepirarGy 6é rapa ri Oddaccay 
Ths Tadalas eidev dvo adedqous, 
Lipwwva rov eyomevory Iérpov kal 
*Avdpéav Toy ddedpoy avrot, Baddov- 
Tas auplBryotpov eis THY Oddacoay, 
foav yap adeetss Kal révyer avrots, 
Acire é6ricw pov, kal mojow vwpas 
Gneeis avOpwrwy. of 0é EvBéws ApéevTes 
ra Sikrva jKodovOncay airw. Kat 
mpoBas éxetbey eldev GAdovs dv0 aden- 
povs, "IdkwBov roy Tod ZeBedatov cal 
*Iwdvnv tov ddeddov atrod, ev TH 
trolw pera LeBedalov rod marpos 
avray kataprifoyras Ta Sixrva avTay, 
kal éxddecev avrots. of dé ev0éws 
apévres Td Mdotovy Kal Tov marépa 
aitayv jKodowOncay avTe. 


I-If. 


"Byévero 58 év 7G Tov dyNov Erckeio Oat abr@ Kal dxoverv 
Tov Adyov Too Beod Kal adros jy EoTws Tapa Tiyy Niuvyv 
Tevynoapér, cal elder rota S00 éoT@ra mapa Thy Muay, 
of d¢ ddeets dm’ atrav dmoBdvres Exdvvoy Ta Olkrua. 

“ éuBas dé els Ev T&v mrolwy, 6 Hy Diwvos, jparncey avrov 
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dro rhs yhs éravayayetv drlyov, kabloas dé €x Tot mXolov 
édldacKev Tos BxAous. . . . Opolws dé Kal "IdxwBov Kal 
Iwdyny viods LeBedalov, of Fray Kowwvol T@ Uiwwvr. Kal 
elrev mpos Tov Liuwva Inoods, Mh poBod: awd rod viv 
avOpusmrous toy Swypav Kal Karayayovres Ta Tota, ért 
Thy ynv apévres wavTa AKoNovOnTay avT@. 


On comparing the accounts of St Mark and St 
Matthew we find so many points of agreement, not 
merely in the substance of the narrative, but in forms 
of expression, that it is impossible to believe the 
accounts to be independent of each other. They agree 
in telling that as Jesus was walking by che sea of Galtlee 
He saw first Simon and his brother Andrew casting a 
net into the sea for they were fishers. Even without 
going further, we can hardly conceive two independent 
writers making the addition of the last four words. 
St Matthew and St Mark agree in calling this lake 
the sea of Galilee. St Luke only applies the name 
Oadacoa to the real sea, and calls this lake 4 Acury 
Tewyoapér. St John (vi. i.) retains the name sea of Galilee, 
but calls it also by the name, not Gexnesaret, but of 
Tiberias. As we shall afterwards find that St John used 
St Luke’s Gospel, this variation from Luke’s nomen- 
clature seems to imply local knowledge. St Matthew’s 
mention of Zebedee, as in the boat with his sons, tells 
nothing that he might not have learnt from Mark, 
but St Mark’s mention of the hired servants could not 
have been derived from anything stated by St Matthew. 

We must now say a few words about the differences 
between Matthew and Mark, which are not more than 
generally occur when one relates a story which he 
has learnt from another. The first, however, seems to 
indicate that the two Evangelists had a different con- 
ception of the situation. Instead of St Mark’s Tapayor, 
St Matthew has repizaray. St Matthew (iv. 13) regards 
our Lord as settled in Capernaum, a town on the lake 
(rnv wapaParacclay), and supposes Him to have seen Peter 
when taking a walk by the lake. St Mark, who has not 
named any particular town as the place of our Lord’s 
sojourn, seems to regard the meeting as taking place 
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when our Lord was making one of His missionary 
journeys round tiv @dXaccar. 

This difference would lead us to think that St 
Matthew is not borrowing directly from Mark, but 
that the relation between them is rather that both are 
using a common authority. And this conclusion is 
confirmed by what we have already noticed, the differ- 
ence between the orderly disposition of St Mark’s 
narrative and the looser connexion of St Matthew’s, 
which seems to be founded on a collection of un- 
connected anecdotes. That St Mark’s is intended for 
continuous history appears from the fact that, while 
St Matthew describes the disciple whom Jesus called 
on this occasion as Szmon who ts called Peter, St Mark 
all through this chapter only calls him Szmon, in 
accordance with historical propriety; for we know 
otherwise that it was at a later period that Simon 
received the name Peter from his Master (Matt. xvi. 
18; Mark iii. 16; John i. 42). Of course different 
attention would be paid to a point of this kind by 
one who was telling an isolated anecdote, and by one 
whose purpose was to tell a complete history. St Luke, 
telling in a different way the story of this disciple’s call 
(v. I-11), uses the name Szoz, save that once (v. 8) the 
subsequently familiar name Peder slips out. In the Acts 
likewise, St Luke is careful to use the Jewish name 
of the Apostle of the Gentiles all through the earlier 
history, and not to employ the Latin name Paud, 
which ultimately displaced the older appellation, until 
the Apostle comes into contact with a Roman Governor. 

It is no proof that St Matthew is not copying 
Mark, that in place of St Mark’s concise phrase au¢u- 
BadXovras év TH Baracon St Matthew has BarrAovras 
aupiBryoTpov. It would be an improvement in the 
interests of greater intelligibility, even if St Matthew 
was copying Mark, but it may just as well have 
arisen from two independent reproductions of the same 
original. A suspicion of St Matthew’s indebtedness to 
Mark arises from the common use of the expression 
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edie apevtes Ta dixrva. We need not trouble ourselves 
about the difference that St Matthew ordinarily has the 
form ¢jOéws, where the older copies of Mark have evs. 

Although I believe that the authority which St 
Matthew was here using was Q, I do not mean to 
dispute that St Matthew was acquainted with Mark, 
and might have caught from him some of his favourite 
formule. How else are we to explain that immediately 
afterwards, in speaking of the call of the sons of Zebedee, 
St Matthew uses a evOéws which he certainly did not 
find in Mark, of de evOéms apevtes TO TAOIOY Kal TOY TaTépa 
avrov? Now it is evident that whether St Matthew and 
St Luke used St Mark’s Gospel or not, they had other 
sources of information. And on the hypothesis that 
they did use Mark, it was to be expected that when they 
had to introduce matter derived from a different source 
they would be obliged to abridge or make selections 
from that derived from Mark; and also that if they 
had been following St Mark’s order, their doing so 
would be interrupted when they introduced extraneous 
matter. 

It seems to me that there is good reason for thinking 
that just at this place St Matthew passes from the use 
of one authority to another. He has just told the story 
of the call of the Apostles, which, as I believe, he might 
have found in Q as well as in Mark; and he is about 
to introduce a long section to which Mark has nothing 
corresponding, namely, that which reports the Sermon 
on the Mount, taking three whole chapters, followed 
by the account of the healing of the centurion’s servant, 
which, though not recorded by St Mark, is told by 
St Luke, and therefore may be probably referred to Q 
as its authority. But here St Matthew, before parting 
with Mark, gives in the last three verses of his fourth 
chapter an account in general terms, almost in the very 
words of Mark iii. 7, 8, of our Lord’s preaching in 
Galilee. And here it is to be noted that St Matthew 


repeats in ix. 35, in almost identical words, the verse 
iv. 2a 
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We turn now to compare Mark with Luke, and we 
find that, with the exception of one great divergence, 
St Luke in this part of his work follows Mark more 
closely than St Matthew has done. 

With regard to the change of the place where the 
calling of Peter is related, it is a sufficient explanation 
that St Luke had obtained from a source which he 
regarded as trustworthy an account which connected 
the call of Peter with a miraculous draught of fishes, 
of which that disciple was a witness; and St Luke’s 
account is by no means contradictory of St Mark’s, to 
which it may rather be regarded as supplemental. St 
Luke does not represent Peter as owing his first know- 
ledge of our Lord to this miracle ; on the contrary, he 
tells first of the entry of Jesus into Peter’s house, and 
the healing of his wife’s mother; he tells of our Lord’s 
use of Peter’s boat, in order to escape the pressure of 
the multitude; and he relates also how, at a word from 
Jesus, Peter let down his net, though it is not to be 
supposed that if the word had been spoken by an entire 
stranger, the fishermen would have consented to prolong 
their fruitless toil. In fact Peter’s discipleship had 
evidently different stages of intimacy with our Lord. 
First we know of Peter as a disciple of the Baptist, but 
taught by his master to recognise Jesus as his destined 
successor. We find him, after John’s imprisonment, 
formally enlisted, as St Mark tells, as a disciple of our 
Lord. Then follows a stage when he became our Lord’s 
constant companion, going about with Him in His tours 
of preaching, placing, as it would seem, his boat at his 
Master’s disposal, whether for visiting different villages 
on the lake, or as affording a place for preaching secure 
from the pressure of the crowd; and, when well in- 
structed in our Lord’s doctrines, going about as His 
envoy or missionary to make known the glad tidings to 
villages which Jesus Himself had not visited. We could 
not tell from St Mark’s brief narrative whether this 
missionary work began immediately on Peter’s professed 
discipleship, which that Evangelist records, or whether 
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there may not have been a subsequent call to closer 
partnership, such as St Luke records. Weare therefore 
not bound to regard St Luke’s account as contradictory 
to that given by St Mark; and we are not concerned 
to discuss whether zoujow iuas yevérOar adecis avOpdrov, 
and, dao Tov voy avOparous eon (wypov are to be regarded 
as words spoken by our Lord on two different occasions, 
or as two reports, different in form, but substantially 
identical, of the same utterance. On the whole I see 
no reason to doubt that St Luke used St Mark’s Gospel 
as his authority, though he modified the first sections 
in accordance with other information which he had 
received, and which he accounted trustworthy. 


THE SYNAGOGUE OF CAPERNAUM. 


MARK 1. 21a. LUKE iv. 31a. 
Kat eloropévovrat eis Kadapraovu. Kai xarjdOev els Kadapvaotu modw 
THs Tadivalas, 

I follow now St Mark’s order, accounting him to be 
the original authority for what is told in the rest of this 
chapter. 

St Luke’s explanation that Capernaum was a city 
of Galilee would need no comment (since the name 
occurs in a work intended for readers unacquainted with 
the locality), if the explanation had been given the first 
time the city was mentioned. But actually he had 
already introduced the name of the city, without explana- 
tion (iv. 23). This becomes quite intelligible when it 
is acknowledged that the report of the sermon at 
Nazareth comes from a source different from that from 
which the narrative that follows it is derived, and that 
the latter narrative bears internal marks of dealing with 
events earlier in date than the visit to Nazareth. See 


P- 73. 
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MARK i. 216. LUKE iv. 310. 
Kal ev@ds rots cé8Bacw eicedOdy Kal fv dvidoxwy adbrods év rots 
els Thy cuvaywyiy édldacKker. cdBBaow, 


It is certainly true that +a caBBara may be used 
when only one Sabbath is Spee of. Thus, Exod. 
avi. 25, 20: éorw yap cuBBara oijjuepov Th Kuplw, dUX 
eupeDijoer at ey TH Tediw. &F iuepas sues Tm O0€ 
nuepa TH 6Bd0uy eepGara; but I see no reason for under- 
standing St Mark’s statement in any other than the 
obvious sense that our Lord at once on His arrival 
commenced the practice of teaching in the synagogue 
every Sabbath day. The jv didaccwy of St Mark’s next 
verse evidently describes the impression produced by 
our Lord’s habitual mode of teaching. It is true that 
the evOvs of Mark i. 23 suggests that the healing of the 
demoniac took place on the first Sabbath that our 
Lord attended the synagogue, and that He left Caper- 
naum next morning. But since we find that He soon 
returned to that city, His general practice of preaching 
in the synagogue might well be mentioned here. It 
may be added that there is no evidence that the visit 
to the synagogue which St Mark relates was our Lord’s 
first visit. He may have included Capernaum in His 
missionary circuits before He enlisted Peter as His 
assistant. Before St Luke tells of our Lord’s visit to 
Nazareth, he had recorded our Lord’s custom of 
preaching in the Galilean synagogues, “Edidackey ev 
Tais suvaywyais avrav (Luke iv. 15). And St Luke 
evidently understood St Mark to speak of our Lord’s 
habitual practice, for in verse 31 he substitutes for 
St Mark’s édldackev, jv didacKwv avrovs ev Tois caBBacw. 


MARK 1. 22. MATT. vii. 28, 29. LUKE iv. 32. 
Kal éferd\joocovro én "Eger jooovro ol bxoe Kai ekemdjooovro ém 
TH dbaxn adbrod, fy yap éxi rH ddaxyn avrov: iy TH OLdax7 atrod, Bre a 
biddcxwv avro’s ws e£ov- yap diddoxwy adrods ws efovola iy 0 Aévyos avrov. 


clay éxwv kal ovx ws oi éfouglay exw kat ovx ws 
ypappmarels. ob ypayparels alray. 


It is impossible to read these words of the three 
Evangelists without feeling that all three represent one 
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original. The closest resemblance is between St 
Matthew’s version and St Mark’s, which are almost 
identical, save that where St Mark says vot as the scribes, 
St Matthew says wot as their scribes. We might be 
inclined to regard this as a mark of posteriority, as 
indicating a time when the separation between the 
Christian community and the Jewish had become so 
marked, that, in speaking of the scribes, it was felt 
necessary to explain that it was the Jewish scribes that 
were intended. However this may be, we are well 
disposed to accept the connexion in which St Matthew 
places this remark. He introduces it at the conclusion 
of the Sermon on the Mount; and there seems much 
appropriateness in noticing there the independent 
character of our Lord’s mode of teaching. He did not 
found His instruction on any external authority, 7/zs 
was the opinion of such a rabbi, that of such another rabbt ; 
on the contrary, He freely disregarded the acta of 
previous teachers: Ye have heard that i was said to 
them of old time... but I say unto you. Our first 
impression therefore would certainly be that St Matthew 
does not here copy Mark, but found this remark 
appended to the Sermon on the Mount in Q, or what- 
ever document from which he drew his report of that 
Sermon, and that St Mark took the remark from the 
same source, finding it equally applicable to the teach- 
ing in the Galilean synagogues which he himself 
describes. 

The questions, however, raised by a comparison 
of St Mark’s report with St Matthew’s are much less 
important than those that arise on a comparison with 
St Luke’s, which affect our interpretation of the saying 
that our Lord taught them as having authority, and not 
as the scribes; for I find no trace that St Luke under- 
stood the passage as we do. I cannot doubt that we 
have been rightly taught by St Matthew to connect 
this remark with the independence of other teachers 
which our Lord exhibited, when, on His own authority, 
He extended the range of the precepts of old time. But 


HIS WORD WAS WITH AUTHORITY QI 


in St Luke’s report we find éfoveta attributed to our 
Lord in His character, not of a teacher, but of an 
exorciser of demons. He seems to have in view, not 
the authority which our Lord exercised over the hearers, 
who were bound meekly to receive His instructions, 
but over the demons who were compelled to obey the 
commands which He had power to enforce, authority 
which He not only possessed Himself (Luke iv. 36), 
but was able to confer on His disciples (Luke ix. 1; 
x. 19). In the present passage, St Luke makes no 
comparison with the teaching of the scribes, but merely 
observes that our Lord’s word was with authority év é€ovola 
jv 6 Noyos avtov. He goes on to relate His casting out 
the demon in the synagogue, and tells of the impression 
made on the spectators of the miracle; é& éfovela cat 
Ouvaper erITaToEL TOS axabaprots TVEUMLATLY, KAaL e&EpXovTal. 
If this was the sense which the word é£oveia chiefly 
conveyed to St Luke, it is intelligible that he should 
not mention the scribes, who never claimed such 
authority. But we shall not wonder at the view taken 
by St Luke, if we admit that in this narrative he is 
entirely dependent on St Mark’s authority. For, if 
we ourselves had no other Gospel than St Mark’s, 
who does not in this place relate any discourse of 
our Lord’s, and does not, like St Matthew, place the 
remark about our Lord’s é¢fovcia in immediate colloca- 
tion with an exhibition of the independence of His 
teaching, I do not think we should have connected 
the two; and St Mark’s Gospel had given sufficient 
reason for applying the word éfovocia to the power of 
commanding demons. In Mark iii. 15 we are told 
that our Lord chose twelve that He might send them 
Knpuocew Kat éxew e€ovolay éxBadrev Ta Samoa; and 
afterwards (vi. 7) when St Mark comes to relate the 
actual sending out of the Twelve, he says: édidov avrois 
eLovciay Tov Tveypatov tov akabaprwy. I do not care 
to discuss whether St Luke’s way of understanding the 
remark we are discussing is not more in accordance 
with St Mark’s intention than the interpretation we 
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ourselves give it. It is true that St Matthew’s account 
fixes attention chiefly on the authority by which our 
Lord claimed submission from His hearers, and St 
Luke’s on that which He exercised over demons; but 
it may well be believed that St Mark had both in 
view ; for the one authority was the foundation of the 
other. If a new and unknown teacher had ventured 
to criticise, and to issue in a new form, precepts the 
antiquity of which he could not dispute, his audience 
would have resented the arrogance of such pretension ; 
but it was submitted to, because Jesus was able to show 
in their presence that He had authority over demons, 
who were forced to obey His commands. As far as 
Capernaum was concerned, this would seem to have 
been our Lord’s beginning of miracles. At least it 
may have been the first performed with such publicity 
as to attract general attention. 

To my explanation that St Luke only knew of 
the remark about our Lord’s teaching as é£ovelay éxov 
through having read it in St Mark’s Gospel, which 
does not connect it with any discourse of our Lord, 
it may be suggested in answer, that though St Luke 
does not appear to have known our First Gospel, he 
was certainly acquainted with its source Q, to which 
the First Evangelist was most probably indebted for 
his report of the Sermon on the Mount, as well as 
for the remark appended to it. The force of this 
objection, however, would depend very much on our 
answer to the question, In what way are we to suppose 
that St Luke knew the source Q? If he knew it asa 
document, the objection holds good, but I shall after- 
wards have occasion to discuss the question whether 
it may not be that St Luke knew Q, not in a written 
form, but through having heard sections of it read 
out in the Church service, an idea suggested to me 
by the differences between St Matthew’s and St Luke’s 
reports of the Sermon on the Mount. If it was only 
thus, through isolated sections, that St Luke knew Q, 
we need not wonder at his usually coinciding with 
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St Mark as to the order of narration, seeing that on 
this point he had no other guidance; nor need we 
have recourse to any other theory to account for St 
Luke’s seeming unacquaintance with the links, which 
may, in Q, have joined one anecdote to another. 
See p. 123. 


THE MIRACLE IN THE SYNAGOGUE OF 
CAPERNAUM 


We come now to examine in more detail the two 
accounts of the miracle in the synagogue; for, as 
already remarked, St Matthew does not mention it, 
and we have only Mark and Luke to compare. The 
silence of St Matthew can best be explained by 
his regarding this as one of many anecdotes of our 
Lord, some of which brevity compelled him to omit ; 
and we have no reason to suppose that St Matthew 
attached the importance to this miracle which St Mark’s 
account leads us to ascribe to it, as the first public 
manifestation of our Lord’s miraculous power. We 
find the two accounts in complete agreement, not only 
as to the order of arrangement, but in the use of 
the same words. None of the differences is such as 
to afford proof that St Luke was drawing from any 
source but Mark. 


MARK i. 23. LUKE iv. 33. 
Kal ev6s Fv evr” cwaywyy atrav Kal €v tp cwaywyn fv dvOpwros 
avOpwros év mvevuart axabdpTrw, Kal éxov mvetua datmovtou dkabdprov, Kat 
dvéxpazev héywv avéxpagey puvyn weyady 


St Luke’s omission of the evOvs is natural, because 
he is relating an isolated story, and not, as in St Mark’s 
case, one in close connexion with what precedes. The 
difference between St Luke’s object and St Mark’s is 
apparent from the fact that though they agree in 
saying that the miracle about to be related was 
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performed in the synagogue, St Mark, as relating a 
continuous narrative, first tells of our Lord’s entrance 
into the synagogue ; but St Luke gives no explanation 
how he came to be there. 


MARK i. 24. LUKE iv. 34. 
[Ea], ri juw Kal col, Inoot Nafa- "Ea, ti juty cal cot, *Incot Nafa- 
pyvé; WAOes drodéoar nuas ; oldd pnvé; FdOes arodéoar HMas; oldd ce 
oe tis el, 6 dy.os Tov Geod. tls el, 6 &yLos TOU Deo. 


According to Westcott and Hort’s text the word éa 
belongs to the genuine text of Luke, but not of Mark. 
Yet if the conclusion is right, at which I have already 
arrived, and of which we shall find much confirmatory 
evidence as we go along, viz., that St Luke derived 
many narratives from Mark, in that case St Luke is 
the earliest witness to St Mark’s text; and in judging 
between two readings, one agreeing with Luke, and the 
other not, in place of holding that St Mark’s text has 
been corrupted by assimilation with St Luke’s, we ought 
to prefer the reading of Mark which St Luke has followed, 
unless there is reason to suspect the latter Evangelist of 
designed alteration. 

In the present case, where it is supposed that St 
Luke added something which he did not derive from 
Mark, the question arises, Did he draw it from an 
independent source? or is it an addition of his own? 
Our decision of this question affects a question of inter- 
pretation. We may understand éa as a simple inter- 
jection, the interpretation preferred by the translators of 
the R. V., who render it AZ / The word éa is used as 
an expression of surprise or displeasure by AZschylus, 
Plato, and others, but it is not so used elsewhere in the 
N. T., nor in the LXX, except in the translation of the 
book of Job, where it occurs four times. The idea is 
that it is here used to express phonetically the harsh cry 
of the demoniac. This explanation might be satis- 
factory, if it had been the case that it was St Mark that 
recorded, and St Luke that omitted, this interjection. 
It might have been natural, in one who had been present 
in the synagogue, in relating the incident, to attempt to 
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reproduce the sound which he had heard, and equally 
natural in one who afterwards repeated the story to omit 
what might seem either unintelligible or unnecessary. 
I find no trace that St Luke is here using any authority 
but Mark; and I do not think it in St Luke’s manner 
to interpolate such an interjection without authority, 
merely to make his narrative dramatically more effective. 
I consider, therefore, that to interpret gu as a mere inter- 
jection is inconsistent with the supposition that this word 
is an addition made by St Luke to a story derived from 
Mark. 

We must fall back then on the interpretation adopted 
in the A. V., which renders the word Let us alone, the 
demon’s petition thus being that he should be left 
undisturbed. The idea comes out more clearly in the 
subsequent story of the man who had the Legion (Mark 
v. 7, 8), that to dispossess the demon and send him 
down to the abyss was, as St Matthew has it, zpo 
Kaipou Bacavica, a phrase which certainly implies a 
theory that the demons were allowed to go about the 
earth only for a limited period, which had not then 
expired, so that they felt that they had a right to com- 
plain if their appointed term were cut short, and to 
demand that they should not be meddled with. I should, 
therefore, feel no difficulty in thus explaining éa, if it 
had been the reading of Mark; but it seems to me that 
if it was St Luke who was importing from another 
story into this narrative an idea not found here in his 
original, he would have expressed it more fully, and not 
have left it to be gathered from a doubtful interpretation 
of a single word. 

I feel myself, therefore, driven to re-examine the 
evidence for the statement that éa belongs to the genuine 
text of Luke, but not of Mark. In both cases the 
evidence for the word is of great antiquity and of attesta- 
tion widely spread geographically. The only important 
difference is that in Mark the word is omitted by B and 
its usual followers, but not in Luke. If it be asked, 
why then did B not also omit it in St Luke's Gospel? 
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I answer that we have no right to assume that the con- 
ditions of transmission of the two Gospels were the 
same. It seems to me probable that the parent of B’s 
text of St Mark’s Gospel was a document containing 
that Gospel alone, and not in company with other 
Gospels. 

The phrase ri juiv cat ode comes from the LXX, where 
it is a literal translation of a Hebrew phrase. We may 
as well translate, What hast thou to do with me? as 
What have I to do with thee? both being included in 
the question, What have we in common? but in some 
places the former is the more appropriate rendering, 
when the idea intended to be conveyed is Why do you 
meddle with me? 

In the present case a question arises as to the use of 
the plural jut. It is appropriate, as used in Matthew 
viii. 29, because it is there said to be spoken by two 
demoniacs ; but it is strange that in the passage of Mark 
(v. 7) which corresponds to this verse of Matthew, 
although a man possessed by a legion of devils is the 
speaker, he only says vi éuc. St Luke agrees with 
St Mark in using here the plural number in the case 
of a man possessed by a single demon, and afterwards 
(Mark v. 7; Luke viii. 28), the singular number in the 
case of a man possessed by many. This coincidence 
is one of many which forbid us to believe the two 
accounts to be independent. The obvious explanation 
of the use of the plural number is that the man means 
to say Why do you meddle with us demons? It would 
follow that he knew that his was no isolated case, and 
that our Lord had cast out other demons too; but I see 
no reason to think it impossible that he might have had 
this knowledge. 

Inoov Na apyvé.—St Mark uses the form Nagapnvds 
three times, and no other. St Luke has the form 
Nafwpaos eight times in the Acts, and there never 
Nafapyvos. He has Nafwpatos also in the Gospel (Luke 
xviii. 37). Beside the present place, the form Nagapyvos 
is found in Luke, only in xxiv. 19, at least according 
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to the oldest MSS., though there a majority read 
Nafwpaos. On account of this instance, the occurrence 
of Na¢apyvos in the present verse does not amount to 
a proof that St Luke is here copying Mark, though 
that supposition best explains St Luke’s deviation here 
from his usual practice. 


MARK i. 25. LUKE iv. 35a. 
Kal émeriunoey atte 6 “Inoois Kal éreriunoey attra 6 Inoobs 
[Aéywr], BimwOnre cai ede ef atrod. Néyov, BiywwbOnre cal éEeXOe dw’ adrod. 


We have here Luke in almost verbal identity with 
Mark. It is true that \eywy in Mark is omitted by 
Tischendorf, and bracketted by W.H.; but there is 
not sufficient reason for questioning the genuineness of 
the word. It is found in B; and though it was omitted 
by the actual scribe of 8, the omission was corrected by 
the dcopAwrijs. St Mark elsewhere does not content himself 
with ézeriuncey, without adding eywr, when the words 
of the rebuke are given (see Vili. 33; ix. 25). But for 
é£eOe €€, a kind of duplication to which St Mark shows 
in other places that he has no objection, St Luke, as 
he usually does in such cases, substitutes @£e\@e azo. 


MARK i. 26. LUKE iv. 350. 
Kal orapdiay airy 7O mvetua 7d Kat plvav airov rd daudvioy eis 76 
axdbaprov kal dwvicay povy weyadn pécov €&ROev am’ abrod pndév Brdwar 
é&nOev €& avrod. avrov. 


This is the only verse where St Luke seems to add 
anything to the narrative of St Mark, with which in 
other points he is in such close verbal coincidence. Yet 
the variations here may be regarded as mere literary 
corrections, and do not necessarily imply the use of an 
independent authority. With respect to the substitution 
of pivvay for crapagay, it must be remembered that 
cTrapacow is an exceedingly strong word, ordinarily 
meaning Zo vend in pieces. It occurs no where else in 
the N. T., save that St Mark uses it (ix. 20, cvc7apacco, 
26) in relating the more troublesome cure of another 
demoniac, and that St Luke, in his parallel passage 
(ix. 42) employs the word cverapdccw, but is careful to 
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employ it only with respect to what took place before 
our Lord commanded the demon to depart. In the 
present case, St Mark’s description of the convulsive 
movements which preceded the cure would be likely to 
convey to one who knew no other account the impression 
that the demon on his departure violently tore, and per- 
manently injured, the tenement from which he was being 
evicted. St Luke substitutes here for St Mark’s word, 
tearing him, thrown him down in the midst, and is 
careful to add that the demon, in departing, did the man 
no hurt. For myself, I have no doubt that this change 
was made by one who having found in his authority 
the word orapacow, wished to exclude the impression 
which that word might convey. But this at least I 
count certain, that if there was any relation of copying 
between St Mark and St Luke, St Mark could not have 
been the copier. We cannot imagine that any disciple 
of our Lord, who had read in his authority that his 
Master had restored a demoniac to health, uninjured by 
the visitation, should not only omit the assurance that 
no permanent harm had been done, but should gratui- 
tously so strengthen the language of his authority as to 
convey quite the contrary impression. 


THE EFFECT OF THE MIRACLE 


MARK i. 27a. LUKE iv. 36a. 
Kai Bau BHOnoay Gmrayres, Wore Kai éyévero OduBos éml mdyras, Kat 
cuvgnrety atrovs Aéyorras ouvedhddouy pds &ddArjAous Néyorres 
MARK i. 276 (Oldest Copies), MARK i. 276 (Text. Recepi.). 


Tischendorf’s punctuation. Tis 7 didaxh 4 Kaw durn, bre Kar’ 


TE dorw rotro; didaxy Kaw) Kar’ éfovolay, K.T.r 
éEovolayv, kal Trois mvevuace Tols dKxa- 
Odpros émirdoce, Kal vraxovovow 
aur@, 
LUKE iv. 360. 


Ts 0 Néyos obros dru év ekovola Kal Suvduer émirdacer 
Tots dkabdpros mvevuacw, cal étépyovrat. 


These verses have been already commented on 
(p. 91), with the result that in my judgment the 
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difference between Mark and Luke is not such as to 
justify the opinion that St Luke used an independent 
authority. 

It is not without some hesitation that I adopt in 
Mark the reading of the oldest copies. Luke seems in 
closer relation with the later MSS. I own also that I 
do not quite understand the cai before rote rvevmace Tos 
axaQapro. I quite understand that those who had 
seen our Lord’s power to command demons should be 
surprised at His power also to command the winds and 
the sea (Mark iv. 41); but it seems to me that it was over 
demons our Lord’s power was first manifested. 


MARK i. 28. LUKE iv. 37. 
Kal é&\ev 7 dxoh at’rov etéds Kai é&eropevero Fxos rept avrod els 
TavTaxot eis GAnY Tip Teplxwpoyv Tis wdvra TOTov THs Wepixwpou, 


Taduralas. 


The only difference here that is not merely verbal is 
that St Luke does not mention Galilee; but he had 
previously done so in verse 14 of this chapter, a verse 
which seems to have been suggested by the verse of 
Mark now under consideration. 

LUKE iv. I4. 


Kal iréorpeper 6 Inoois ev 7H Suvduer Tod rvevuaros 
els rhy Tadaalay. Kal phun c&jev kab? Gdns Tijs wept- 
Xdpou rept avrov. 


PETER’S WIFE’S MOTHER 


MAREK i. 29. MATT. vili. 14a. LUKE iv. 38a. 
Kal ed@vs éx ris cuva- Kat \doy 6 *Inoobs "Avaoras 6&¢ dmwd Tis 
ywyns é&eNOdvres 7Oay eis Thy oixlay Iérpov ouvaryeryijs elonrGev els 
els Thy oixtay Bluwvos Kat TH oiklay Xtuwvos. 


?Avdpéov pera *laxdBou 
kal *Iwdvov. 

Here St Mark makes the visit to Peter’s house take 
place immediately on our Lord’s coming out of the 
synagogue. St Matthew disregards this connexion, 
but St Luke conveys the same idea, though he avoids 
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the use of the word eJ@is. He also corrects St Mark’s 
inelegant é£eAOav j\Nev (B) into avacras « « « etandOer. 
The simplest explanation seems to me that the story had 
been told in Q as an isolated anecdote, which St Mark, 
under St Peter’s instruction, has placed in its proper 
setting, and that St Luke has copied Mark. St Mark 
alone tells that the house was Andrew’s as well as 
Peter’s, and that the two sons of Zebedee entered with 
our Lord. It has been noticed already (p. 85), that 
St Mark only gives the Apostle the name Simon, until 
he formally relates (iii. 16) that our Lord surnamed him 
Peter, after which in his narrative the Evangelist drops 
the name of Simon. St Matthew, in his first mention 
of the Apostle (iv. 18), designates him as Szmon who ts 
called Peter; and thus is able in relating this story to 
give him no other name than Peter. St Luke’s vacilla- 
tion on this point marks the diversity of the sources 
which he employed. He had not mentioned, under 
any name, this disciple as being in our Lord’s company 
until (iv. 38) he gives St Mark’s version of the present 
story and calls him by St Mark’s name, Simon. 


MARK i. 30, 31. MATT. viii. 144, 15. LUKE iv. 382, 39. 

‘H dé revOepa Ziwwvos Eldev rhv mevOepav Tlev@epa 5é rod Diuwvos 
Karéxetro mupéocovca, Kal atrov BeB\nuévny xat ty ovvexouévn mupero 
evOds Néyoucw adt@ mept mwupésoovoayv’ Kal peyady, Kal Hpwrnoay av- 
auTHs. Kat mpooehOwv Hwaro ris xeupds av- Tov wepi adrijs. Kal émic- 
Hyewpev atrhvy Kparjoas Tis, Kal apjxev atrhy Tas €mdvw avris ézert- 
THs xeipds' Kal apixev 6 muperés, kat HyépOn, unoev TQ Wuper@, Kat 
avrhv 6 muperés, Kal dun- kal dinxdver adra. adjxey avriy* mapaxphua 


kévet avrots. ; dé dvacraca Sinkéver av- 


TOS, 

St Matthew makes our Lord, on coming in, see the 
sick person ; according to the other two authorities He 
has to be told of her; and it seems altogether more 
probable that she was lying in a different room from 
that which was first entered, and in which the meal 
was to take place. St Mark only relates that they zo/d 
our Lord of her; St Luke’s word asked implies that they 
requested Him to heal her. Yet the narrative does not 
tell us that the disciples had previous experience of our 
Lord’s power to heal sickness, though they knew of His 
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authority to command demons. St Luke’s phrase, how- 
ever, ereTiuyoev TH TupeT@, WOuld seem to indicate that 
he regarded the disease as caused by the working of a 
malignant spiritual being. We havea parallel, however, 
to our Lord’s rebuking the fever in what St Mark tells 
us of His rebuking the wind (iv. 30). 

The mention of the woman waiting on the guests 
reveals what otherwise might escape notice, that Jesus 
entered Peter’s house because invited to a meal; and 
we get the explanation why James and John came in 
too, to take part in the entertainment. It was, in short, 
what answered to our ‘‘Sunday dinner”; for Josephus 
tells us that it was customary among the Jews to have 
a dinner-party on the Sabbath. “Exry dpa xa®’ i rots 
cabBarw apicroroecba voumov éoTw nuiv (Josephus, 
Vit. 54, cited by Swete zz /oc.). 

St Matthew seems to have regarded our Lord as at 
the time residing in Capernaum; but this does not 
appear to have been the view of St Mark or St Luke. 
Nor do I suppose that our Lord had any fixed residence, 
for He said Himself, The Son of man hath not where to 
lay his head. But He no doubt did Himself as He 
directed His apostles to do, and accepted such hospi- 
tality as He was offered in each town He visited, on 
the principle that Zhe labourer ts worthy of his hire. 
It would appear from what follows that on this occasion 
He slept at Simon’s house, but He probably had not 
slept there the night before, as in that case He would 
not have needed to be told of the illness of one of the 
inmates of the house. 

It has to be noted that St Matthew, who has not 
told of the coming in of other disciples, has duyxover avTo, 
instead of a’rotc. St Luke follows St Mark in his use 
of the plural number, though he does not give the 
explanation why it should be used. St Matthew has 
nothing corresponding to St Mark’s zpoce\Ooy, or St 
Luke’s ériaras érdvw avras, which is accounted for if St 
Matthew did not regard the invalid as being in a 
different room. 
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St Luke alone tells that the disease by which this 
woman was affected was a great fever, wupeT@ peydr® 5 
and the question has been asked, whether he had any 
authority for making this addition, or whether he did 
it out of his own head. I do not myself think it likely 
that St Luke had any authority but the two of which 
we know already, Q and Mark; nor do I suppose he 
could have had any better. Wetstein quotes Galen 
(De different. febr.) as telling that physicians counted 
two kinds of fever: voy peyav and tov [Atk poy 5 and 
possibly there may be something in the suggestion 
that St Luke, as a physician, did not like to speak of 
a fever without specifying to which class it belonged. 

Perhaps it is a more important change that while 
St Matthew and St Mark tell that our Lord took the 
sick woman by the hand, St Luke does not mention 
this, but only tells that He stood over her and rebuked 
the fever. I do not know whether it was less of a 
miracle that water flowed when Moses struck the rock, 
or that it should flow when Moses only spoke to it. 
Those who are anxious (as I am not) to eliminate 
miracle from the story might receive St Mark’s account 
without admitting that any miracle had taken place. 
The sick woman had had a feverish attack, and was 
lying down; she is told that the great prophet who 
had just cast out a demon in the synagogue was come 
into the house ; He comes in to her, takes her by the 
hand, and bids her get up; she obeys, and finds that 
she is really well enough to preside over the hospitalities 
of the visit. Whether we admit or not that there was 
anything miraculous in this, we need not doubt that 
those who told the story (including St Mark himself) 
believed that a miracle had taken place. St Mark, 
however, tells what actually took place; those who 
repeated the story, including those perhaps from whom 
St Luke heard it, may have told it in the way that it 
seemed to them natural that the miracle ought to have 
been worked, a matter concerning which it is not 
uncommon that men should have preconceived ideas 
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2) 


(see 2 Kings v. 11). Those, however, to whom it is 
repugnant to believe that there can be the smallest 
imaccuracy in a Gospel statement can have no difficulty 
in combining the two accounts, and believing that our 
Lord both took the woman by the hand, as related by 
St Matthew and St Mark, and that He spoke to the 
fever, as St Luke tells. 


THE CROWD ROUND THE DOOR IN THE 


EVENING 
MARK i. 32-34. 


MATT. viii. 16. LUKE iv. 40, 41. 


OWlas 6¢ yevoudrns, dre 
&ducev 0 HALos, Epepov mpds 
avroy mdvras Tods Kak@s 
éxovras kal rods Saipove- 
fouévous’ Kal Fv brn 7 
modus emicurnynevn pods 
Thy Ovipay. Kal éPepdzev- 
oev TodKovs Kak@s éxovTas 
motki\ats véoos, Kat dat- 
pdvia, TONG E&EBarev, Kar 
ovK prev Nadel Ta Oat- 
povia, bTe YOewway avroy 
[Xpiorov elvar]. 


Olas dé yevouévns 
TpoghveyKay avTa 
Otapovifouevous mod- 
Aovs* kal €&éBarer ra 
mvetpaTa dyw, Kal 
mayTas TOUS KaK@s 
éxovras eGepdmevoev. 


Avvovros 5é rod Alou 
dmavres boot elxov dodes- 
vourtas vécots motkl\a- 
Hyayov avrovs mpos avrév* 
6 O€ él ExdoTw atray Tas 
xelpas émiridels éBepd- 
mevey avrovs. e&npxero 
6€ kat Satudvia ard rod- 
Gv, Kpdfovra Kal Néyorra 
6rt, Dv ef 6 vids Tod Oeod" 
Kal éemurimay ovK ela avra 
Aadety, bre YOecar roy 
Xpioroy avrdy etyat. 


The impression produced by our Lord’s miracle in 


the synagogue, and probably also by what was noised 
abroad by the healing of Peter’s wife’s mother, was 
so great that in the evening there was a crowd of 
people about the door. St Mark’s expression that a// 
the city was gathered together there seems to express 
the vivid recollection of an eye-witness, for the phrase 
is not preserved by St Matthew or St Luke. 

St Mark says that the sick people were brought 
at even, when the sun did set; and as the day was the 
Sabbath, we can understand that it was not till the 
Sabbath was brought to a close by sunset that the 
labour of transporting the sick people could be under- 
taken. St Mark’s at even, when the sun did set is not 
really pleonastic. It tells not only that the time was 
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evening, but which part of the evening it was. The 
sick people began to be brought only when the Sabbath 
was over. St Matthew has only owias yevouevys, pro- 
bably all that was contained in Q, which St Matthew 
copied, and St Mark made more definite. There is, 
however, a complete parallel to this double dating in 
Mark xvi. 2, very early... when the sun was risen. 
Moreover the next verse appears to indicate a use of 
Mark by St Matthew; for phrases used by St Mark in 
this verse (34), in reference to what took place on the 
evening of the day of which he has so much to tell, 
are repeated by St Matthew (iv. 24) in his general 
account of our Lord’s preaching, Ka zapooinveyKcay 
auto TAVvTas Tous KAKWS éxovras TOLKLAGLS VOT-OLS. 

Though St Matthew mentions ¢he evening, yet as 
he has not related the miracle in the synagogue, he 
gives no hint that the day was the Sabbath. St Luke 
does not call attention to this fact. He leaves out the 
phrase ovias yevouevns: it may be to correct a seeming 
pleonasm; but it may be noted that while St Mark 
has the phrase oWlas yevouevys five times, the word 
oWias is not used by St Luke either in Gospel or Acts. 
Here instead of it, St Luke alters St Mark’s Ste @5ucev 6 
HAtos into dvvovros Tov nALoV, Seemingly being unconscious 
of the reason why the setting of the sun was mentioned. 

In the verses now under consideration, though there 
is some diversity between St Mark’s narrative and those 
of the other two Evangelists, yet there is nothing to 
contradict, and a good deal to confirm, the hypothesis 
suggested by other considerations that these two 
Evangelists used Mark as their authority. In St Luke’s 
case, note, for example, how St Mark’s workidas vocars 
is brought in, though not exactly in the same place. 
Stylistic reasons afford quite sufficient explanation why 
St Luke should vary from St Mark’s language. I 
frankly confess that there present themselves cases 
when St Mark’s homeliness of style is more agreeable 
to modern taste than St Luke’s careful compliance with 
rules laid down by the grammatical teachers approved 
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in his day. For example, St Luke might easily con- 
sider that he was making a literary improvement when 
instead of St Mark’s vague ¢hey, in they brought unto him 
all that were sick, he wrote, all they that had any sick . . . 
brought them unto him; or when he corrected St Mark’s 
use of the imperfect tense. In order to present to an 
English reader this peculiarity of St Mark’s style, we 
might almost be driven to use the Irish frequentative 
do be. If an English historian found a statement they 
did be bringing sick people to him, it would seem an 
obvious improvement to reproduce it in the form chey 
brought; and yet there would be some loss of vividness, 
and a missing of the point that what was related was, 
not a single attack, but a continuous series of applica- 
tions for relief. In passages common to the three 
Evangelists, St Matthew generally agrees with St 
Luke in using the aorist, rather than St Mark’s 
imperfect (here e.g. Matthew has zpoojeycay, and Luke 
yyayov for Mark’s éfepov), but there are exceptions, 
and there are even cases, when in passages common 
only to Matthew and Luke, St Matthew uses the 
aorist and St Luke the imperfect. 

St Luke (iv. 41) has stated what was probably true, 
but what goes beyond what he might have found 
in Mark, who says (i. 34), that Jesus suffered not the 
devils to speak, because they knew him. St Luke (iv. 41), 
enlarges this into Devzls also came out from many, crying 
out, and saying, Thou art the Son of God. And rebuking 
them, he suffered them not to speak, because they knew that 
he was the Christ. Jf we are content with believing that 
St Luke used his authority as an honest historian might, 
he only draws from St Mark’s words the inference that 
would be made from them by any modern commentator. 
St Mark had told (i. 25), how our Lord silenced the 
demoniac in the synagogue who bore witness, / know 
thee who thou art, the Holy One of God, and again (iii. 11) 
how when wnclean spirits... fell down before him, and 
cried, saying, Thou art the Son of God... he charged 
them much that they should not make him known. St 
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Luke himself had experience at Philippi how the 
Apostle Paul had silenced a demoniac who bore 
witness to his divine commission (Acts xvi. 17); so 
that the only thing that it can be said that St Luke 
added here on his own authority is that the words 
of attestation were Thou art the Son of God, or, the 
Christ. We need not wonder that Jesus refused to 
receive testimony from so discreditable a source. 
Indeed if we bear in mind what we are told a little 
further on, of the theory put forward by the Jewish 
rulers that Jesus Himself was possessed by a demon, 
and that the chief of all the demons, not much regard 
would be paid to téstimony borne by one demon to 
another, and that other the chief, whom he was bound 
to obey. 
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MARK i. 35-38. 
Kal rpwi évvuxa Nav dvacrds é&- 


MrGVev [kal ar7pdOev] els Epnwov rémov. 


KaKet mpoontxero. Kal KkaTedlwtev 
avroy Xluwy Kal of per’ adrod, Kal 
eUpov atriv Kal éyourw avr srt, 
Ildvres (yrotcly oe, Kat éyer avdrots, 
“Avyupev add\axod els ras éxomuévas 
kwpomdrers, iva Kal éxe? xnptiw, els 
rovro yap é&jNOor, 


LUKE iv. 42, 43. 


Tevonévns 5€ quépas é&eNOav érro- 
pevOn els Epnuov rérov" Kal ol bxdox 
ére(yrouv avrdéy, Kat FAOov Ews avrov, 
Kal Karetyov avrdv Tov uh mopederOar 
am airayv. 6 dé elrev mpds adbrovs 
ért, Kat rats érépas rédeow evay- 
yerloacbal we det rivy Bacirelay Tod 
Oeot, bre ért TodTo dmeoTd\npy. 


St Luke retains the evs épyuov Toro of the first of these 
verses of Mark; his taste disapproves of St Mark’s 
e&p\Oev Kat arOev, and he corrects the phrase into 
€€éAOwy eropevOn, He does not care to preserve St 
Mark’s forcible zpwi éwvxa Navy, and he reserves for a 
later narrative the mention of our Lord’s solitary 
prayers. From St Mark’s next verse, St Luke much 
softens down the xaredlw€ey in which St Mark has 
described the pursuit of our Lord. But the most 
important difference is that while St Mark describes 
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those who pursued after Him as Simon and _ his 
company, Liuev cat of wer’ a’tov, St Luke appears to 
have understood from this phrase that the crowds who 
had gathered round Simon’s house followed in the 
search. But St Mark’s narrative inclines us rather 
to think that by of wer’ airoo are meant Andrew, James, 
and John; for St Mark reports our Lord’s answer 
when urged to return, not, J must go to preach to other 
cttzes, but adywuev (see Matt. xxvi. 46; Mark xiv. 42; 
John xiv. 31), Let us go elsewhere into the next towns, 
that I may preach there also. That is to say, He 
summons those whom He had previously called to 
follow Him, now to leave their homes and accompany 
Him on His evangelistic tour. It would certainly seem 
as if our Lord saw that His celebrity as a healer was 
in danger of interfering with His work as a preacher. 
If He had returned, He would have been thronged, 
as He had been the evening before, by crowds of people 
curious to see some exhibition of miraculous power, 
or hoping to receive some miraculous benefit for them- 
selves or their families, and He preferred to go to preach 
to minds less pre-occupied. 

The last clause of our Lord’s answer, e’s rodro yap 
é€nA\9ov, might be understood in a different sense from 
that given them by St Luke in his version, ért rovro 
amectaAyv. We might connect the ééj\Oe of Mark 
i. 35 with the é€7\9ov of verse 38, and might understand 
our Lord as telling Simon and Andrew that it was 
with the view of preaching elsewhere that He had 
left their house in the morning. But since St Luke 
regards the verse as addressed to the crowds, it can 
have no other than its higher meaning. 


MARK 1. 39. LUKE iv. 44. 
Kat #r\Oev xnptoowy els Tas cuva- Kat fv xnptocwy els Tas ouva- 
yuryas atrov eis dhyy Thy Vadidalay ywyas THs “Lovdatas. 


kal Te Sadvia ExBddov. 


The preposition e’c, common to the two Evangelists, 
is evidence that St Luke has been using this verse of 
Mark as well as the rest of the section. St Mark’s 
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HAVev eis Tas cUvaywyas iS a natural form of expression, 
St Luke’s jy . . . els Tas cuvwywyas is not, and is hardly 
to be accounted for except on the supposition that St 
Luke has copied St Mark’s preposition. 

But it is a more important difference that whereas 
St Mark indicates the synagogues of Galilee, St Luke, 
according to the manuscripts which in other cases we 
have most reason to regard as having preserved for us 
the original text, says, the synagogues of /udga. Now 
as to St Mark’s reading there is no discordance of 
testimony, and the mention of Galilee here hangs 
together with St Mark’s whole narrative. 

However important to the natives of Palestine might 
_ be the distinction between two provinces of that country, 
the world outside did not care much for it, and /udea 
was an appellation that might be applied to the whole 
land. Note for example St John’s use of the phrase 
of ’lovddcor, in some cases where the story chiefly con- 
cerns inhabitants of Galilee. St Luke appears to use 
the word /udga in this wide sense (Luke i. 5 and 
vil. 17), and in Luke xxiii. 5, Acts x. 37, he seems to 
speak of Galilee as part of Judea. This is one of the 
cases in which my first disinclination to accept the 
reading of B has been removed by subsequent con- 
sideration, so that I am the less surprised at Hort’s 
adoption of these readings in all cases. 


THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT 
PRELIMINARY 


The next story told by St Mark is that of the healing 
of the leper who said Jf thou wilt, thou canst make me 
clean; and in this order St Luke keeps St Mark 
company, except that he has placed his account of the 
calling of Peter (which St Mark relates before the 
incidents in the synagogue of Capernaum) before the 
story of the leper. 

It is otherwise with St Matthew. To the end of 
his fourth chapter he has been in close contact with 
Mark; but then he breaks off, to report the discourse 
which we know as the Sermon on the Mount, which 
occupies his fifth, sixth, and seventh chapters. In 
the eighth chapter he comes again into contact with 
Mark, by relating this story of a leper, which, how- 
ever, he distinctly places as chronologically following 
the Sermon on the Mount. Now this discourse may 
be regarded as one of the sections which ought to be 
regarded as having Q for its authority, being found 
both in Matthew and in Luke, but not in Mark. It is 
true that the discourse in Luke differs in many respects 
from that in Matthew—on these differences we shall 
comment presently—but still they have so many points 
in common, that it seems to me that we are bound to 
believe that the common authority used by St Matthew 
and St Luke contained at this point the report of a 
discourse of our Lord beginning with Beatitudes, and 
ending, as both do, with the parable of the man who 
built his house on the sand. 


I feel then that if we are to deal with this discourse 
109 
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of our Lord, it is this place, which was that assigned 
it by St Matthew, in which we ought to consider it. 


NEAT T avel gaze LUKE vi. 20a. 
*Tday dé rods dxAous dvéBn eis Td Kai atrés érdpas rods 6p0adpovs 
dpos* Kal Kabloayros avrovd mpoon ay abrod els Tous wabnras abrov éNeyer 


[avre] of wabnral adrod’ Kal dvoléas 
To ordua avrod édldacKev avrovs 
Néywv 

The accounts that St Matthew and St Luke severally 
give of the occasion when the discourse which they 
report was spoken, though diverse, are not incapable 
of being referred to the same occasion. According to 
St Matthew, our Lord was so pressed by the crowds that 
thronged Him that He retired with His disciples up 
the mountain, and there assuming the ordinary attitude 
of a preacher, sat down and delivered a discourse ¢o Hzs 
disciples. St Luke connects the discourse which he 
records with the separation of the twelve Apostles. 
This too, as St Mark records, took place on a mountain 
to which our Lord called up those whom He selected. 
Then, according to Luke vi. 17, He descended, not as 
the A. V. has it, to a plain, but to a level place, where not 
only were His disciples, but also a great multitude, who 
came to hear Him and to be healed of their diseases. 
That may easily be identified with the crowd of which 
St Matthew speaks. 

St Matthew does not assert that none of the crowd 
joined the disciples in following our Lord to His retire- 
ment; neither does St Luke assert, though he may 
convey the idea, that the audience addressed by our 
Lord was a mixed multitude of strangers and disciples ; 
but St Luke gives us to understand that it was the 
disciples who were specially addressed, for he begins 
his narrative, He lifted up his eyes on his disciples and 
said. ‘Thus far, therefore, there is no proof that the 
two Evangelists employed different sources. It is only 
when we examine into details that we find such varia- 
tions as to suggest that St Matthew and St Luke either 
derived their reports from different authorities, or else 
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that they are not treating of the same discourse. They 
differ from each other alternately by excess and by 
defect. It will be easier to come to a decision when 
we have made a detailed comparison of the reports of 
the two Evangelists. 

However, before entering into this comparison, let 
me mention some considerations which would lead us 
to expect less closeness to its original in a report of 
our Lord’s sayings than in a narrative of His actions. 

Now it is not improper to remark that every ancient 
biographer or historian was allowed very great latitude 
in his report of the speeches which he put into the 
mouths of his characters. How could it be otherwise, 
when it is not imagined that the historian made use 
of stenographic reports taken at the time? The 
biographer was regarded as having satisfied all the 
claims of veracity if he gave the substance of what 
was said, though in words of his own. And soon it 
came to be regarded as needless to seek for evidence 
as to what was actually said; and the historian was 
felt to have done enough if the speeches with which 
he ornamented his compositions were suited to the 
character and circumstances of those into whose mouths 
they were put; and the writing of imaginary speeches 
for historical characters became a favourite rhetorical 
exercise. 

In the case of our Lord’s sayings, His biographers 
were under no temptation to invent fictitious speeches. 
His striking and pointed sayings lived in the memory 
of all who had heard them. The earliest accounts we 
have of the proceedings of the Christian Sunday 
meetings give an important place to the recital of the 
evangelic history of our Lord’s actions. But besides, 
we are told that it was the customary duty of the 
president to deliver a hortatory address. And we 
cannot doubt that if he had been one who had heard 
our Lord, he would be sure to enforce his exhortations 
by quoting sayings of his Master. Thus, in addition 
to the traditions which were preserved of words spoken 
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by our Lord on particular occasions, there would also 
be in circulation a number of sayings ascribed to Him 
on good authority, but not in connexion with any 
account of the circumstances under which the words 
were spoken. Thus a biographer of our Lord who 
desired to give a specimen of His discourses would 
have ample materials at his disposal. Nor could he 
be regarded as unfaithful, though he collected into the 
form of a single discourse words uttered, it may be, 
on different occasions. In fact, we shall presently find 
that several of the sayings which, in St Matthew’s 
Gospel, are given as part of the discourse now under 
consideration, are scattered through St Luke’s, as parts 
of our Lord’s conversation on different occasions. 

I now go through St Matthew’s report of the Sermon 
on the Mount, taking into connexion with it the parallels 
in other Gospels. 


SECTION I.—THE BEATITUDES 


MATT. v. 3-12. LUKE Vi. 206-26. 


This section of Matthew is fairly represented in 
Luke, but with such differences of details as to suggest 
that if the two mean to report the same discourse they 
got their information from different sources. On a 
general comparison it is seen at once that the Beatitudes 
in Matthew are much more expanded than in St Luke’s 
version. In fact, to the eight Beatitudes of Matthew 
there answer but four in Luke; on the other hand, there 
are four Woes in Luke to which there is nothing corre- 
sponding in Matthew. But St Luke’s version is con- 
firmed by St James, in whose Epistle there are several 
traces of acquaintance with the Sermon on the Mount. 
It is impossible, for example, to read James v. 12 
without feeling assured whence the Apostle drew the 
precept Szear not, neither by the heaven, nor by the earth, 
nor by any other oath; but let your yea be yea, and your 
nay, nay. There are several other verses which similarly 
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strike us as echoes of our Lord’s Gospel teaching. It 
may be that the writer of the Epistle was a hearer of 
the Saviour’s discourse, and in that case he is an 
independent witness; but if he shows acquaintance 
with either Gospel, it is rather of St Luke’s than 
of St Matthew’s that we are made to think. The 
beginning of chapter v. reminds us much of those 
Woes in the Gospel; and the verse James iv. 9, which 
speaks of the turning of laughter into mourning, 
reminds us of Luke vi. 25, which has no parallel in 
Matthew, Woe unto you, ye that laugh now! for ye shall 
mourn and weep. 

But far the most important difference that is found 
on the comparison of St Matthew’s version with 
St Luke’s is—what we should have scarcely expected 
—the more spiritual aspect of that which we should 
have supposed to be the Jewish version. St Matthew 
begins, Blessed are the poor in spirit: for theirs is the 
kingdou of heaven. St Luke has not the words zx 
spirit, and has merely Blessed are ye poor: for yours 
is the kingdom of God. It is no doubt true that 
riches bring temptations from which the poor man 
is exempt, and that thus the latter condition may 
rightly be described as the more blessed; yet this 
verse, taken in connexion with the others to be 


presently mentioned, has the aspect of teaching the 


doctrine that the mere fact of poverty or other suffer- 
ing in this life entitles him who is under this dis- 
advantage to compensations in the next; so that he 
who is now less prosperous may expect to be there 
more highly favoured. This is also the impression 
conveyed by the address to the rich man (Luke 
xvi. 25), Remember that thou im thy lifetime recewvedst 
thy good things, and Lazarus in like manner evil things: 
but now here he ts comforted, and thou art in anguish. 
We have, in the same connexion, to consider the first 
of the Woes in Luke vi. 24: Woe unto you that are 
vich! for ye have received your consolation; but it is 
fair to take such a verse in connexion with St Luke’s 
H 
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own commentary (xii. 21): So zs he that layeth up 
treasure for himself, and ts not rich toward God, which 
clearly condemns, not the possession, but the abuse of 
riches. ' 

There is a similar difference between Matthew and 
Luke as to the second Beatitude, recorded by the latter in 
the form Blessed are ye that hunger now. St Matthew 
has it Blessed are they that hunger and thirst after 
righteousness. 

In the remaining Beatitudes the resemblance between 
the two Evangelists is more striking than their differ- 
ences. I do not think that the differences which have 
been pointed out are easily reconciled on the supposi- 
tion that either Evangelist had been using the work 
of the other. They seem to me rather to indicate that 
this discourse had reached the two Evangelists through 
different channels, which I ascribe to a difference, earlier 
than any written record, in the manner in which this 
discourse was recited in the public reading of different 
churches. The question, however, then arises, Which of 
the two reports is more likely to have been the original 
form in which the discourse was first delivered? or at 
least that in which it was first reported, say, in such 
a document as Q? I do not doubt that St Matthew 
has preserved for us the true interpretation of our 
Lord’s words; and this is the interpretation which 
has been always given them in the Christian Church, 
and which has the more claim on our acceptance, as 
having been embodied in a document of such early 
date as St Matthew’s Gospel, and, I doubt not, in 
Church teaching before that document was put into 
writing. The question, however, we have here to 
consider is, not the meaning of the words, but the 
form in which they were first delivered. 

One solution that has been proposed is that the 
original form was that reported by St Matthew, but 
that St Luke modified it on account of his ‘‘ Ebionite 
tendencies.” Without, however, discussing the ques- 
tion whether the so-called Ebionite tendencies of 
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St Luke have not been much exaggerated, I must 
say that all my study of St Luke’s writings inclines 
me to believe that, while he would have had no 
scruple in altering the wording of his original for the 
sake of literary improvement, he was quite incapable 
of making a substantial change in a discourse of his 
Master’s, in order to bring its doctrine into greater 
conformity with his own, and therefore that such a 
variation as rvwxoi, instead of rrwyol To mvedmari, 
has its origin, not in an emendation by St Luke 
himself, but in the faithful transmission by that 
Evangelist of the form of the tradition which had 
reached him. I feel the same difficulty in believing 
that if the original form had been rrwyot to Trvevuart, 
it could have been wilfully corrupted into rrwyoi by 
any Christian copyist or editor. But I do not feel 
the same difficulty in supposing that the opposite 
change might have taken place. Our Lord was in 
the habit of arresting the attention of His hearers by 
striking sayings, leaving it to His disciples, when 
they had caught the spirit of His precepts, to consider 
later with what limitations they were to be applied. 
There are other precepts of the Sermon on the Mount, 
which at the present day few of His disciples observe 
literally, the majority not believing that the Quaker 
doctrine of non-resistance expresses their true mean- 
ing.! In one case a difference of reading has arisen 
from the feeling that a command required some limita- 
tion in practice; and, to the condemnation of anger 
against a brother was added, in public teaching, the 
modification wezthout cause, etxy. Yet critical editors 
pronounce that this addition does not belong to the 
original text. It would not be wonderful then, if, in 
the course of Christian instruction, words were added 


1 Note that those who now put the most literal interpretation on our 
Lord’s precept of non-resistance are of all others those who are least dis- 
posed to understand literally the benediction, Blessed are ye poor ; and we can 
easily believe that there was the same reluctance among the first hearers of 


the Gospel. 
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to prevent the disciples from putting a false construc- 
tion on the Saviour’s words, and if it was with such 
an addition that the words reached St Matthew. 

It seems to me that the teaching which seemed to 
inculcate poverty was less likely to be misunderstood 
when our Lord uttered it than a few years afterwards. 
The Epistle of James, to which I have already referred, 
exhibits the class jealousies between rich and poor 
which then distracted the Jewish nation; and the 
sympathy of the Christian community was naturally 
with the class to which most of them belonged. But 
the disciples whom our Lord first enlisted could certainly 
not be described as wrwxoi. The Apostles were not 
chosen from the very poor, but belonged to at least the 
lower middle class: a publican was not likely to be a 
pauper; Peter and the father of James and John owned 
ships, and the latter had hired servants. A man was 
not called zAove1os unless he had large landed posses- 
sions, but the word was used in a metaphorical sense 
(1 Cor. iv. 8; Rev. iii. 17). The only disciples who 
could in any sense be called zrwxoi were those who had 
given up all to follow our Lord, yet even these were 
not expected to remain permanently in this state of 
poverty; for their Master promised them, not merely 
eternal life, but that now in this time they should receive 
back houses and lands a hundredfold (Mark x. 30). 
-On the whole, though as a general rule, when the 
question relates to any thing contained in Q, I regard 
St Matthew as likely to be closer to his original than 
St Luke, in the present case I am disposed to accept 
St Luke’s shorter version of the first Beatitude as its 
original form, chiefly on the ground that it is easier to 
believe this to have been altered by addition than that 
a change should have been made on the opposite 
hypothesis. 


THE SALT OF THE EARTH a & 


SECTION II].—THE INFLUENCE OF THE CITIZENS 
OF THE KINGDOM. Matt. v. 13-16 


MARK ix. 50. MATT. v. 13. 


Kandv ro ddas* éeay dé “‘Yuets €or rd das rhs 
70 ddas dvadov yévyrat, ev yijs* édv dé 7d Gas pwp- 
tl atrd dpricere; @xere avO7, ev rlyt dd Ohoera; 
év éavrots dda, Kal elpn- els oddév loxver ere ef ph 
vevere €v GAAHAOLS. Brnbev Ew Karararetocbar 


LUKE xiv. 34, 35. 


Kandv ofy 7d ddas* day 
6é kal 7d dras pwwpavO7, 
év Thu aprvOjoerat; ore 
els iv oltre els xomplay 
eVderdv éorw: @&w Bar- 


bd Tay avOpaTwr, Aovow avr, 


This passage has parallels both in Mark and Luke ; 
but in neither of these Gospels is it found in the same 
connexion as here. In St Matthew’s Gospel the 
connexion is clear enough. Our Lord’s discourse was 
addressed, not to the mixed multitude, but to the disciples 
who had obeyed His call to follow Him. He had begun 
by proclaiming the blessedness of the life to which He 
had called them, and now He warns them of the responsi- 
bility that attended their high position. They were to 
be the salt of the earth, whose function would be to 
flavour the whole mass; but what if they themselves 
were flavourless? It is the same lesson which He 
presently teaches by a different illustration (see Matt. 
vi. 23). They were also to be the light of the world ; 
but what if that which was to enlighten the whole were 
itself darkness? 

St Luke has the saying, but not as part of the dis- 
course which he records in his sixth chapter. It is found 
in his fourteenth chapter, and as part of a discourse 
delivered to a different audience; that is to say, not to 
the disciples only, but to the crowds who thronged Jesus, 
and who showed a desire to become His disciples. 
These He warned to count well the cost before they 
committed themselves to such a step. We shall after- 
wards have good reasons for believing that St Luke was 
acquainted with St Mark’s Gospel ; and though I believe 
that he is using a different authority here, yet the 
beginning, caddy ro dAas, leads me to think that St 
Luke’s version has been here modified by St Mark’s. 
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Matt. v. 14-16. These verses have their appropriate 
place here as continuing the exhortation to the disciples 
to fulfil the purpose they have been chosen to serve. 
They were to be lights to the world, illuminating it by 
their teaching and their example, therefore they must 


exercise and display the gift entrusted to them. 
There is only one verse of these three that is 
represented in the other Gospels. 


MARK iv. 21, 22. 


Mire epxerar 6 AdXvOs 
tva vrd rov pddtov TEOH 7 
vrd thy KAlyny, ox Wa 
én Thy Nuxvlay TeOQ; Ov 
yap éorw Kpumrdv éay 
uhm a gavepwOh, ovde 
éyévero améxpupoy ad’ 
Wa Oy els davepdrv. 


MATT. v. 15. 


Ovde xalovow rUx- 
voy Kal TiOéacw avrov 
tims Tov pddioy adr’ 
éml Thy uxviay, Kal 
Adumret waow Tots é&v 
7H olla. 


LUKE viii. 16, 17. 


Ovdels 5é Adxvoy das 
kanvare. avrov oxever H 
troxdtw KAlyns TlOnow, 
aN érl dAvxvias TlAnow, 
tva ot elarropevduevor Bdé- 
Twow Td POs. ov yap 
éorw Kkputrov 6 ov dave- 
pov yevjoerar, ovdé amé- 
Kpugoy 8 oF ph ywuodg 
kat els pavepov €XOy. 

LUKE xl. 33. 

Ovdels AUXVOY das els 
kpirrny TlOnow ode b1rd 
Tov pddiov adN él rhy 
Auxvlay, iva oi elomopevd- 


evo. TO Pas Bérwow, 


It will be seen that this verse of St Matthew’s 
Sermon on the Mount has its counterpart in one verse 
of Mark, and in two distinct passages of Luke. In 
neither Gospel has it a place corresponding to that given 
it by St Matthew; whence I conclude that this whole 
section had no place in the account of the present dis- 
course given in the source used by St Luke. St Luke’s 
double record of this saying points to his use of two 
sources, and in the first of these two citations the source 
was certainly Mark. This cannot be doubted by any one 
who compares the context in the two Gospels. These 
verses (Mark iv. 21, 22; Luke viii. 16, 17) will come 
again under consideration in their proper place. For 
the present it is enough to remark that we have here in 
Luke a combination of verses found together in Mark, 
but not naturally clinging together; whence I find the 
conclusion confirmed which I have already adopted, 
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that St Luke made use of St Mark’s Gospel. The 
second passage which I have quoted from Luke (xi. 33) 
comes in continuation of another discourse also reported 
by St Matthew, viz., that concerning the sign of Jonah 
the prophet. It comes also in company with other 
verses (Luke xi. 34-36) reported by St Matthew as part 
of the present discourse (Matt. vi. 22, 23). The con- 
clusion then to which we are led is that St Luke, in 
addition to using St Mark’s Gospel, employed also a 
source used by St Matthew. When they differ in their 
arrangement of this common matter we are bound to 
be cautious before we pretend to decide what was the 
order of the original. 


SECTION III.—THE AUTHORITY OF THE MOSAIC LAW. 
Matt. v. 17-20 


This section and that which immediately follows 
are scarcely at all represented in the discourse recorded 
by St Luke in chap. vi. The next section (vv. 21-48) 
beginning with Ve have heard that it was said to them 
of old time, contains a number of sharp authoritative 
criticisms on the doctrine taught by the recognised 
teachers of the day, which claimed to be embodied 
in the ordinances of Moses himself. But before entering 
on these criticisms, our Lord prefaced them by the most 
ample acknowledgment of His sense of the value and 
authority of the Mosaic Law. And certainly the re- 
placement of Mosaism by Christianity affords an almost 
unique example in the world’s history of putting a new 
cloth on an old garment, without making the least rent 
from the old. If our Lord had come as the preacher 
of an entirely new religion, it might easily have been 
recognised as a better one than the Law of Moses ex- 
pounded by the Scribesand Pharisees. A righteousness 
far higher than theirs was inculcated by One who, 
laying less stress than they on the external fulfilment of 
precepts, insisted on their being fully carried out in their 
spirit, and who withdrew exceptions and limitations 
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that had been tolerated for a time. But what our 
Lord taught was, not a new religion, but the old one 
better understood ; and never did the authority of the 
old legislator stand higher than it has done among 
the disciples of the new Teacher. The testimony of 
the opponents of Christianity strikingly exhibits the 
twofold character of our Lord’s teaching, which com- 
bined the fullest acknowledgment of the divine mission 
of Moses, with a fearless assertion of an independent 
right to examine into, and either confirm or annul 
his ordinances. The contemporary opponents of our 
Lord were most struck with His opposition to Moses, 
and their constant charge against Jesus and His 
followers was that they spoke blasphemous words 
against Moses and against the Law. But in later 
times the frequent attempts that have been made (to 
use Paley’s language!) to attack Christianity through the 
sides of Judaism show that all modern unbelievers 
readily allow that the divine legation of Moses is attested 
by the full weight of our Lord’s authority. 

There are none of our Lord’s sayings which bear 
a stronger mark of genuineness than those in which 
He criticises and enlarges the Mosaic precepts; and 
therefore the only question that needs here to be 
discussed is the chronological place in His history 
of this part of His instructions. Now though this 
section occurs in the earliest discourse which St Matthew 
has preserved, it evidently could not have formed part 
of the earliest of all our Lord’s discourses. He would 
say Think not that I came to destroy the law or the 
prophets, except to people to whom He had already, 
by previous language, given reason to suspect Him 
of rebellion against their authority. And therefore 
we cannot altogether refuse to entertain the idea that 
St Matthew may have amalgamated some portions of 
a later discourse of our Lord with a report of this 
early discourse not longer than that which St Luke 
has preserved. 


1 Evidences, iii. 3. 
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Verse 18 is the only one of the four verses of this 
section which has a counterpart in Luke, and that 
not in a parallel place. 


MATT. v. 18. LUKE xvi. I7. 
“Auiy yap Neyo buiy, ws dv mapér- Hixordrepov dé éorw tov ovpavdy 
On 6 odpayds kat % yh, lOra &y kal Thy yhv mapedOew 7 Tod vduou 
bla Kepéa od uh wapéXOn ard Tod play Kepéav mecetv. 


vouou ws [ay] wavra yévynrac. 


It does not seem to me likely that if St Luke was 
acquainted with the whole section as it appears in 
Matthew, he would have omitted three of the verses, 
and placed the fourth in a different context, where the 
ingenuity of commentators has been taxed to make 
out that it has any connexion with either what precedes 
or what follows. This one verse is a striking one, 
which might easily have been preserved independently 
of its original context; and having become known to 
St Luke through its citation in the Apostolic teaching 
was one which he did not choose to omit from 
incorporation in his Gospel, even though he was 
without guidance as to the place to which it properly 
belonged. 

Matt. v. 20. This verse leads up to the next 
section, which goes on to show how much higher was 
the standard of righteousness inculcated by our Lord 
than that enjoined by the Scribes and Pharisees, not- 
withstanding that He treated as unimportant some 
precepts which they insisted on as essential. 


SECTION IV.—THE EXTENSION OF THE MOSAIC LAW. 
: Matt. v. 21-48 


(a) The, Law of Murder. Matt. v. 21-26 


In verse 22 I omit the word eixq after dpy:fopevos TH 
adéihw avrod, both because it is not found in the oldest 
authorities for the text, and also because it is much 
easier to account for its insertion if it had not originally 
formed part of the text than for its omission if it had. 
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We need not appeal to other passages of Scripture 
to prove that there are occasions when the sentiment 
of anger may lawfully be entertained; and it would 
appear to have been at a tolerably early period that, 
in public reading, a modification was made to mitigate 
the extreme severity of the saying if expressed without 
any qualification.' 

This section is one of several, of which, as a series, 
there is no trace in Luke, viz., a series beginning 
with the formula jxovcare bri éppéOn Tois apxaiow. The 
precepts Zhou shalt do no murder; Thou shalt not commtt 
adultery; An eye for an eye, etc., were not commands 
of anonymous ancients, but a portion of the Mosaic 
Law ordained by God Himself. But the rendering Zo 
them of old time brings out the principle which is 
expressly laid down (Matt. xix. §), that the character 
of precepts must vary with the character of those to 
whom they are addressed. It is there stated that 
Moses, on account of the hardness of the people’s 
hearts, permitted a laxity which was not to be continued 
under the New Dispensation; consequently in the phrase 
éyw dé Aéyw vuiv the emphasis is as much on the dpiy as 
on the éyw. 

I cannot but be struck by the systematic character 
of the Sermon on the Mount as reported by St Matthew. 
I have already remarked with reference to the history 
of our Lord’s actions, that often where St Matthew’s 
report would seem to be a collection of unconnected 
anecdotes, St Mark’s places them in a_ historical 
connexion. It is just the reverse with respect to our 
Lord’s sayings: While St Luke’s report might seem 
to be a casual collection of our Lord’s utterances 
on different occasions, independently remembered, St 
Matthew’s gives them a connected and systematic form. 
This has been ascribed by some to the more ingenious 
workmanship of this Evangelist; but I rather believe it 
to be due to his being able to give, whether from his 
own recollection or from the report of others, a more 


1 (See p. 115.) 
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accurate representation of the form in which the dis- 
course was first delivered. We have to ask ourselves, 
how is it that St Luke could have missed this systematic 
treatment if he had found it in the authority which he 
followed. We have seen in the case of the last two 
sections, that St Luke shows acquaintance with a single 
verse of each, but no acquaintance with the connexion 
of this verse with the rest. Of the six verses in the 
section now under consideration only the last two are 
recognised by Luke, and are by him (in chap. xii. 58, 
59), appended to quite a different discourse, which 
corresponds to one at the beginning of Matt. xvi. ; but 
even with that these two verses have no obvious 
connexion. 

Then the question arises, May not St Luke’s report 
have been written down from memory? Not the 
memory of having himself heard our Lord deliver it; 
for St Luke in his preface makes no pretension to 
having been one of our ,Lord’s original disciples; but 
the memory of having heard the speech recited by one 
of the first witnesses. 

The idea that we have in Luke a report from memory 
of part of the discourse recorded in St Matthew’s Gospel 
is strongly confirmed, when we find close agreement, 
with great variety of expression. I take as an examplea 
clause of the section we are now dealing with. Suppose 
that any one desired to repeat the following which he 
had heard some time before :— 


MATT. v. 25, 26. 

"Tos edvodv r@ dvidixe cou Tax Ews drov ef wer’ abrod 
&y 7H 65@, wh Tore ce mapady 6 dvrldixos r@ KpirG, Kal 6 
kperhs rq banpéry, Kal eis pudaxhy ByOjoy dunv A€Eyw 
cot, od wh e&€hOns exetev Ews dv amod@s Tov &rxaTov 
KodpavrTny. 


should we regard the memory very unfaithful of the 
man who should reproduce it in the form :-— 
LUKE xii. 58, 59. 


ws yap wrdyes werd TOO dvrilkov cov ém’ dpxovra, 
éy TH 656 Sds épyaclay darndddx Oa [aa] atrod, iG) more 
Karactpy ce mpos Tov KpiTyy, Kal O KpiTis g€ Tapadwoer 
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TQ mpdKropt, Kal 6 mpdxrup ce Badel eis pudaxyy. Ey 
e x , a " . 4 
cot, ob ph e&éAOns exetev Ews Kal TO Eoxarov Aemrov 

dro0@s. 


The two versions convey the same ideas, though in 
different language, and there does not seem adequate 
reason for designed variation in the wording. I frankly 
own that if all the cases we have to account for 
resembled this example, I should not require any other 
explanation than that we have here two independent 
translations from the same Aramaic original ; and I may 
add that in semoriter citation, while we should expect 
much of the wording of the original to be altered, we 
should also expect many phrases to be retained, and 
that there could not be such a complete change as in 
the present example. But it seems to me that the 
omission of whole sections could not occur to one 
who was using a document, even for the purpose of 
translation, and therefore that we cannot dispense with 
the explanation of failure of memory. Any one who 
attempts to address an audience without the help of 
notes will find that, while on particular topics he has 
fairly said what he had intended to say, he has omitted 
several subjects of which he had meant to speak. 

If the Sermon on the Mount must always hold 
a leading place in the history of the development of 
ethical teaching, it is because of its insistence on the 
doctrine that sin consists not so much in the outward 
act as in the state of mind that prompted the act. 
The teaching of the section now under consideration is 
briefly expressed in St John’s Epistle (1 St John iii. 15) 
in the formula Whosoever hateth his brother ts a murderer, 
and every one can understand that the murder has its 
source in the previous hatred. I do not suppose that 
verse 22 would have seemed to need any mitigation, 
if instead of Averyone who ts angry with his brother, it 
had run Everyone who hateth his brother. 1 shall not 
enquire whether the Aramaic word used by our Lord 
might not have been one which would not have been 
employed to denote a feeling so transient as anger 
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often is; for, in any case, it must be acknowledged 
that if hatred can be described as undeveloped murder, 
SO anger may be described as undeveloped hatred. 
This verse 22 by no means describes all the offences 
which it classes under the head of murder as deserving 
to be visited with equal punishment; for it plainly 
acknowledges that in proportion to the violence with 
which the feeling finds expression, so does it come 
under the cognizance of a tribunal to inflict more severe 
punishment. But certainly anger if indulged tends 
to grow into hatred; so that it is intelligible that our 
Lord should add to the precept Zhou shalt not hate thy 
brother the practical advice: If you have in your 
heart any such feeling against him, it must be dismissed 
at once. There must be no delay ; even if you are on 
the way to make an offering in the temple, the duty 
of dismissing hatred must first be attended to. Delays 
are dangerous. Your adversary has a charge against 
you, and you must reconcile yourself to him, without 
giving him time to bring it before the judge. 


(4) The Law of Adultery. Matt. v. 27-30. 


In this section the same extension is given to the 
command, Zhou shalt not commit adultery as in the 
last section was given to the command, Thou shalt do 
no murder. The first two of these verses have no 
parallel in the other Gospels, but those which follow 
occur also in Mark ix. 43-47, though with some varia- 
tion of language, and in a.different connexion. And 
the curious point, as exhibiting the use of two sources 
by St Matthew, is that in addition to the version given 
here, which probably comes ultimately from an Aramaic 
source, he gives in a later chapter (xviii. 8, 9) the 
same instruction about parting with the eye or the 
hand, with Mark’s peculiarities of diction and in 
Mark’s connexion. Thus instead of the cuudépe of 
Matt. v. we have Mark’s caddy éorw. In Matt v., of 
the members to be parted with, two are mentioned ; 
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first, the right eye, then, the right hand; but Matt. xviii. 
agrees with Mark in mentioning three members: a 
hand, a foot, and an eye, the eye being mentioned 
last, and there being no mention of a zzgh¢ hand or 
a right eye. Again, the conclusion in Matt. v. is 
that it is better that one member should be lost than 
that the whole body should be cast into hell; in 
Mark and in Matt. xviii., the alternative is between 
entering into life halt, or maimed, or one-eyed, rather 
than, having two hands or feet or eyes, to be cast 
into hell. St Matthew even preserves Mark’s word 
povopbaruov. This evidence seemed to me to prove 
that, while it must be acknowledged that Matt. v. is 
derived from an independent source, probably Q, 
Matt. xviii. is but a transcript of Mark; and this 
suggested a theory as to the composition of St 
Matthew’s Gospel, viz., that the Evangelist began 
by using .Q as his authority, but that, on revising 
his work, he added some touches derived from Mark; 
and besides, at the end, some whole sections derived 
from Mark which had not been represented in QO. 

In any case it is plain that St Matthew, besides 
using Q, used also another source, which it is 
natural to think might be a Petrine tradition, to 
which I have proposed to give the name of P. 
But a lecture which I heard from Dr Armitage 
Robinson brought me to think that when St Matthew 
and St Luke seem to be using P it is really Mark 
they are using, and that it is to his Gospel exclusively 
that we owe the preservation of that tradition. But 
the present example convinces me that it was prudent 
to abstain from using a notation which would commit 
me to the adoption of Dr Robinson’s doctrine. Yet I 
am much impressed by what has already been pointed 
out, as to the Marcan character of the language of 
Matt. xviii.; and it may be that what St Matthew reports 
was the form in which St Mark had been in the habit 
of enunciating the teaching of St Peter, although not 
that which he incorporated in his own Gospel. 


THE OFFENDING MEMBER ray 


It will to readers of the present day seem superfluous 
that I should discuss whether Origen was right in his 
literal interpretation of the kindred verse Matt. xix. 12. 
But it is only candid to state what might be urged 
in favour of that interpretation. It is obvious that 
when a man striving after holiness finds that his 
bodily frame puts a stumbling block in the way of 
his endeavours, it is commonly not his hand, or his 
foot, or his eye that is the offending member; and 
the direction to cut it off, in the Sermon on the 
Mount, immediately follows the charge against looking 
on a woman to lust after her. Thus we should be 
disposed to understand in the literal sense Matt. xix. 12. 
But St Mark omits this verse, and he puts in a different 
connexion (ix. 43), the verse about casting away the 
offending member, this verse being apparently sug- 
gested to St Mark by the use of the word cravéadXioy 
in the verse immediately preceding, Whosoever shall 
put a stumbling block in the way of one of these little 
ones; and similarly, I have not been able to trace 
more than a verbal suggestion to account for the 
way in which St Mark brings in the saying, xadov To 
dAas at the end of the same discourse. 

Certainly our best guide to the true interpretation 
of sayings of our Lord is the manner in which they 
were understood by the disciples who heard them, and 
by the Church which He founded ; and this is our best 
safeguard against the numerous heresies which have 
had their origin in the private interpretation of isolated 
texts. I find no evidence that self-mutilation was ever 
practised, or even permitted, among the Jews. St Mark, 
as I have said, gives no countenance to the literal 
interpretation of our Lord’s words. There is no sign 
of teaching with this tendency in any remains of what 
purported to be Hebrew Gospels ; and before the notable 
case at Alexandria the idea of self-mutilation seems 
never to have been entertained in the Christian 
Church, not even in Phrygia where fanaticism ran 
wild. Regarding then a literal interpretation of our 
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Lord’s words to be untenable, I cannot explain them 
better than Bishop Gore has done in his Lxposztion 
of The Sermon on the Mount, pp. 66-68: ‘A safe life 
is better than a complete life. . . . Whatever exposes 
us to temptation that is too strong for us must at all 
costs be abandoned. . . . Better to live a maimed 
life than with all our faculties about us to be destined 
to moral death. . . . Any sacrifice is worth making 
sooner than that the lower part of our nature should 
lord it over the higher.” 


(c) The Law of Divorce. Matt v. 31-32. 


Here again we have a duplicate in Matthew; for 
this disallowance of divorce is repeated in xix. 9, but 
St Matthew’s account is that the words were spoken 
on different occasions: once in the spontaneous teaching 
of our Lord, and a second time in answer to a question 
by the Scribes and Pharisees. If we have been right 
in concluding that in the eighteenth chapter of Matthew 
there is an echo of the end of the ninth chapter of 
Mark, we can hardly avoid conceding that there is 
a like relation between the sections which follow in 
both Gospels; Mark x. 2-12 clearly corresponding to 
Matt. xix. 3-12. When we come to that chapter in Mark 
it will be time enough to make a minute comparison 
of the two accounts, and we may then discuss which 
of the two may be regarded as the primary authority. 
But Matt. v. seems plainly to come from a source 
independent of Mark, and the two may be compared 
with each other as equally entitled to rank as primary 
authorities. The most important result of the com- 
parison is that the precept which in Mark is stated 
without limitation is in Matthew modified by the 
addition wapexros Aoyou mopvetas; and when St Matthew 
repeats the precept in chapter xix., he makes a like 
addition, az émt ropveta. 

This difference has given rise to a difference of 
practice in the Church, the Roman Church forbidding 
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remarriage, even to the innocent husband of a wife 
who has committed adultery, a strictness which does 
not prevail in either the Eastern or the Anglican 
Church. 

I must reject, as an unsuccessful piece of special 
pleading, Dollinger’s attempt to reconcile the Roman 
prohibition with Matthew, on the plea that ropyeta is not 
jovxeia, and therefore can only refer to defilement con- 
tracted before marriage. Besides that this interpretation 
is hopelessly modern, it is unreasonable to hold that a 
husband is not at liberty to divorce a wife who has 
been unfaithful to her marriage vow, but that he may 
send her away on account of a fault committed before 
she had made any vow of faithfulness to him, or con- 
tracted any obligation towards him. But the fatal 
weakness of the theory is in its assumption that vopyveda 
does not include worxeta, while 1 Cor. v. 1, where it 
is applied to adultery and incest, would alone suffice 
to prove the contrary ; and other proofs can be given 
that zopveia was a general word, including all forms of 
unchastity, of which morxe‘a is one. 

Again, it is contended that in this case a man may 
put away his wife, that is to say, may separate her 
from bed and board, but still consider her so much 
his wife as to be incapable of marriage with another. 
But I do not know of any evidence that in our Lord’s 
time there had been invented this method of acknowledg- 
ing a woman to be a wife, but treating her as if she 
were not. If divorce to this extent is permissible, and 
if we are not to interpret the limitation in Matthew as 
putting a distinction between adultery and other causes 
for separation, the law of Deuteronomy practically 
remains in force. A man in whose eyes his wife, for 
any cause, does not find favour, may deal with her 
as the husband of an adulterous wife is permitted to 
do; and, provided he does not marry again, need 
not regard his vow to love his wife, comfort her, 
honour and keep her. 

If notice be taken of another variation between St 
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Matthew’s version (in chapter xix.)and St Mark’s, no fair- 
minded critic can doubt that the limitations in Matthew 
were made with the express purpose of removing any 
prohibition against divorcing an adulterous wife. The 
question with which the Pharisees tempted our Lord 
is, according to St Mark’s version, /s zt lawful for a 
man to put away his wife? but according to St Matthew, 
Ts it lawful for a man to put away his wife for every 
cause? In fact, the question touches on a dispute which 
then went on between rival schools of expounders of 
the Law. Moses had said (Deut. xxiv. 1) that a man 
might lawfully put away his wife z/ she found no favour 
in hts eyes, because he had found some unseemly thing in 
her; and that on his then giving her a bill of divorce- 
ment, she might be another man’s wife. The laxer 
school of rabbis gave the husband unlimited power 
of divorce, if for any cause his wife found no favour 
in his eyes; the stricter gave him the power only if 
he had found some unseemly thing in her. But it was 
agreed on both sides that the wife’s adultery would 
be a sufficient cause for divorce. If, therefore, St 
Matthew has correctly reported the question put to 
our Lord, as whether a man might put away his wife 
for every cause, the case of adultery was outside the 
question on which our Lord was asked to give a 
decision ; and it needed no special formula of exclusion 
to make His answer not applicable to it. Thus it does 
not appear to me that St Matthew reports our Lord as 
having said anything to disallow the remarriage of an 
innocent divorced person. 

The question then arises, If there be a discordance, 
which report are we to follow? Which is more likely 
to represent the record first made of our Lord’s words? 
A question of criticism must be decided on critical 
grounds without regard to doctrinal consequences ; and 
it seems to me that St Mark’s version, which appears to 
disallow divorce without any exception, is more likely 
to represent the common source than St Matthew’s, 
which excepts the case of the adulterous wife. For it 
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is much easier to account for St Matthew’s insertion of 
the words than for St Mark’s omission of them, if they 
had been in his original. The case is parallel to the 
various reading we have already discussed a few verses 
previously, where in our Lord’s censure of him who is 
angry with his brother without cause, the last two words 
have not the support of the best authorities. And the 
example illustrates how little effect the decision of a 
critical question may often have on our interpretation ; 
for no one who refuses to give eikq a place in his text 
of Matt. v. 22, feels himself bound to deny that cases 
may arise when a man may, without sin, be angry with 
his brother. 

It is quite conceivable that our Lord may have 
issued His prohibition of divorce, without making any 
exceptions, and yet that the Evangelist, in reporting 
the saying, might, in order to prevent misunderstand- 
ing, have thought it necessary to express the limitation 
without which the precept would have been rejected as 
absurd. Who would think it his duty to go on living 
with a wife who was unfaithful to him? and in those 
days there does not seem to have been devised any middle 
course between living with a wife and parting from her. 
We are not so much concerned with the words of our 
Lord, as with the meaning which He desired to convey. 
And to that meaning we could not have a better guide 
than the earliest commentator, St Matthew, who has 
sufficiently indicated how he understood it, and who 
has been recognised by the Church for centuries as 
an authorised interpreter of our Lord’s meaning. 

A few words must be said as to the only parallel 
to this section to be found in Luke. It consists of but 
a single verse (xvi. 18), which is substantially the same 
as the last verse of the section in Mark which we are | 
discussing, and which asserts that it is adultery either to 
put away one’s wife and marry another, or to marry one 
whom another has put away. This verse in Luke comes 
immediately after the saying that ¢¢ zs easzer for heaven 
and earth to pass away, than for one tittle of the law to fail, 
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and immediately before the parable of the Rich Man 
and Lazarus. I cannot say that I am satisfied with 
any of the reasons that have been given why it should 
be so placed; but as Luke is not a primary authority 
for it, we need not be much concerned if we can give 
no better reason for the place it occupies, than that it 
was a saying of our Lord which the Evangelist desired 
to include in his Gospel, and for which he could find no 
other more convenient place. 


(d) The Law of Perjury. Matt. v. 33-37. 


There being no parallel to this section in the other 
Gospels, it hardly falls within the province of this work. 
I am inclined, however, to think that St Luke’s silence 
arises from ignorance of this section in St Matthew’s 
form. 


(e) The Law of Revenge. Matt. v. 38-42. 


At length we come again to a section of the Sermon 
on the Mount which has something corresponding in 
the parallel discourse in Luke vi., the latter in this case 
having very much the appearance of a memortter report 
of the former. I can well believe that St Luke faithfully 
reports the form in which the substance of the discourse 
was reported in the Church teaching he had received ; 
for this is one of the sections which begin Ve have 
heard that it was said, ... but I say unto you, a 
formula which I have already said I do not think that 
St Luke would have suppressed if he had heard it or 
read it, though a trace remains of the éyw dé \eyw dpiv in 
Luke vi. 27, where he begins this series of precepts 
with "AAG vuiv Aeyw Tots akovovcw, Where the context 
does not suggest that he should begin with é\)d. 

That which is criticised in this section, An eye for 
an eye and a tooth for a tooth, was not intended to 
regulate private retaliation, but was an ordinance of the 
Law, probably intended to mitigate the revenge which a 
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sense of injury prompts, and to take care that retaliation 
should not exceed the injury done, and that an injured 
man should be so sure of getting reasonable redress by 
due course of law, that he should have no temptation to 
take the law into his own hands. It would seem that 
our Lord taught His disciples not to invoke the aid 
of the law, nor even take all that human tribunals might 
declare to be their right. This appears from the curious 
difference between the versions of one of these commands 
in Matthew and in Luke: Matt. v. 40, ro Oédovrl co 
kpOjva Kat Tov xiT@VA Cov AaBeiv, Apes avTH Kat TO iuarwov. 
St Luke, vi. 29, transposes the cloak and the coat, 
ato TOU GipovTos Gov TO t(uaTioy Kal TOY YXIToOVA My 
kwAvoys. A hasty reader would be tempted to say 
that St Luke’s version must be the right one; for the 
iuatiov Was the outer garment; the yray, the inner ; 
and clearly any one who violently despoiled you of your 
garments must begin with the outer one. But St 
Matthew’s tm Oerovtri cor KxpiOjvac show that what is 
contemplated is not a case of forcible seizure, but of 
a suit at law, in which the less valuable article, the 
xiTev, was Claimed; and it is recommended that so far 
from resisting, even the more costly garment should 
be resigned. It may be doubted whether our Lord’s 
prohibition against being a defendant in a lawsuit 
was intended to apply when the offender was an out- 
sider, and it may have been in order to make the precept 
agree with what immediately became the practical inter- 
pretation given it by the Church that St Matthew’s 
form came to be altered to that reported by St Luke. 


MATT. v. 39. LUKE vi. 29a. 
"Ey 6€ Néyw byl py avriorjvat To timrovri oe emt THY ciayova 
Ti Tovnp~’ GAN boris ce pamlfer els mdpexe kal Tyy adn. 


tiv dekiay oiaydva [cov], orpépov 
avr Kal Thy &ddqv. 


The difference here between St Matthew’s version 
and St Luke’s seems to be sufficiently accounted for by 
stylistic considerations. In this and the next section we 
have the ideas of Matthew expressed in St Luke’s words. 
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MATT. v. 42. LUKE vi. 354. 
TQ alrodyri ce 66s, Kal Tov BéNovra Il\nv ayarare rods éxOpous pay 
ard cob Savicacbae wh arroorpapys. Kal dyabomoetre kal Oavifere pndev 


areNmlfovTes. 


Our Lord’s disciples found it easier to bear the 
unlawful taking of their goods, because He taught 
them to cultivate the habit of spontaneous giving ; and 
even if a gift were asked for under the name of a loan, 
not to refuse through fear of not obtaining repayment. 
In Luke there is a various reading undeva for pydey ; but 
the latter is much the best attested; and it is so easy a 
transcriber’s error to introduce the a which is the first 
letter of the following word, that I have no difficulty 
in adopting the reading pydev. But it is possible that 
the addition of a may be no transcriber’s error; for 
the real difficulty is with the word dzeAziGoyres which is 
the opposite of eA7i¢w, and means ¢o give up hope, to 
despair. Consequently commentators who will not 
admit the possibility that the Evangelist could have 
written incorrect Greek insist on translating despazring 
of nothing, or despairing of nobody. lf we are to 
understand the word as despairing, the latter certainly 
makes better sense, and this may account for the change 
of undev into uydeva. But this translation imparts a new 
idea, and | think Field was right in saying that ‘‘the 
context is here too strong for philological quibbles.” 
It is not merely that we find the thoughts nearly the 
same in the discourses reported by St Matthew and by 
St Luke, however different the forms of expression some- 
times are (and here we should be obliged to regard 
St Luke as introducing a thought to which there is 
nothing corresponding in Matthew), but St Luke’s own 
context equally repels this interpretation. He had just 
quoted as a saying of our Lord’s, [/ ye lend to them of 
whom ye hope to receive, what thank have ye? and- surely 
we should expect the command which follows to run, 
Then lend to them of whom you do not hope to receive. 
And so this command is interpreted in the Vulgate, 
nthil inde sperantes, which is followed in the A. V. 
But the difficulty is how to find this sense in the words, 
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if we give to the word aeA7riw its ordinary meaning. 
The interpretation we are asked to substitute is, No 
matter how poor the prospect of repayment may be, 
do not despair of it. Perhaps they will ultimately 
repay; if they do not, God will. The latter thought 
looks like one which might easily occur to St Luke, 
with whom it is found in a parallel passage, xiv. 12-14: 
When thou makest a feast, bid the poor . . . they have not 
wherewith to recompense thee: for thou shalt be recompensed 
wm the resurrection of the just. The same idea occurs in 
the Old Testament command (Deut. xv. 9, 10) about 
giving shortly before the year of release, when there 
was no promise of repayment: Thine heart shall not be 
grieved when thou givest unto him: because that for this 
thing the Lord thy God shall bless thee in all thy work. 
Yet if this had been what was intended here, the thought 
would not have been so very obscurely expressed ; and 
it does not harmonise with the present context. If you 
give money only because you have the prospect of being 
repaid, either by the borrowers themselves, or certainly 
by the Almighty, it might still be said, If ye give only 
in the hope of receiving back again, what thank have ye? 
I think it likely therefore that St Luke has but recorded 
our Lord’s words as they had come to be translated in 
the Church reading of his time, in a rendering possibly 
due to men who had less knowledge of Greek than 
himself. The éAwiém of verse 34 would naturally be 
balanced by dreA7ig€m in verse 35; and no one would 
have felt any difficulty if the verse had run, Lend, giving 
up hope of receiving anything back. That instead of 
anything we have here pydey is an awkwardness of 
expression which perhaps is more felt by us than by 
men accustomed to the Greek double negative. 


“(f) The Law of Enmity. Matt. v. 43-48. 


MATT. v. 44. LUKE vi. 27, 28. 
-Ayarare rods éxOpods buav Kal ’Ayamare Tous éxOpous bar, Kards 
mpocevxerOe brép trav dwKdyTwy Toveite Tos pmicovow vas, ethoyeire 
vas. Tous Karapwuevous tmas, mporevXerOe 


mept Tv éernpeatdvTow bmas. 
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This section adheres very closely to the last. We 
have much of it in St Luke’s version; but while there 
is identity as respects the thoughts, there is diversity 
as respects the language and arrangement. 

In St Matthew’s arrangement the present section is 
the concluding one of the series of precepts to each of 
which is prefixed éppeOy rots dpxalors, éyw dé eyo vmir, 
the saying here commented on being Zhou shalt love thy 
neighbour, and hate thine enemy, the latter part of which 
has scarcely Mosaic authority. But besides what is 
implied in the limitation to one’s neighbour of the com- 
mandment of love, there may be quoted the direction 
in Deut. xxiii. 6 about the Moabites and Ammonites, 
Thou shalt not seek thetr peace nor their prosperity all thy 
days for ever, a verse quoted by Ezra (ix. 12). In St 
Luke’s report the commandment of love to enemies 
comes next after the prologue of Beatitudes and Woes, 
and begins the hortatory part of the discourse. 


MATT. v. 45. LUKE vi. 35. 


"“Orws yévnobe viol ro? marpds 
tar rod év ovpavots, Ore roy iHALov 
avrod dvaré\Ner emt movnpods Kat 
ayabovs kal Bpéxer emt dixalovs Kat 
ddlkous, 


Kal @orar 6 picbds tay mors, 
kat dcecbe viol “‘YWicrov, Ste avros 
xpnords éstw émt tos axaplorous 
kal tovnpovs. 


Here the thought is the same in both versions, but the - 
expression of it much clearer in St Matthew’s. 


MATT. Vv. 46, 47. 


"Hay yap dyarhonre rods aryarav- 
Tas was, Tlya pucOdy exere; ovdxi 
kal of tehGvar 7d adrd Toiodcw ; 
kal é€av dowdonobe Tods ddedpods 
tudy pdvov, rk mepioody trovetre ; 
ovx? Kal oi €Ovikol 7d adrd Towodow. 


LUKE vi. 32-34. 

Kat el ayarare ros ayarayras 
bpas, mola vuiv xapis €orly ; Kal yap 
ol duaprwrol rods dyaravras adrovs 
ayaraow. Kat [yap] éav dayabo- 
monre Tovs ayalorooivras vas, 
mola tuiv yapis éoriv; Kat of duap- 
TwWrol Td avTd Towolow. Kal day ~ 
Savlonre map dv édmlfere daBeiv, 
mola tuiv xapis [éorty]; Kal dpap- 
Twrol auaprwrots davifovow wa 
amordBwow Ta toa, 


Here we have the same thoughts expressed equally 
intelligibly in both versions, and we need not discuss 
whether it is that St Matthew has abridged, or that 
St Luke has expanded. But we must notice how for 
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St Matthew’s of reA@va in verse 46 and of éOxol in verse 
47, St Luke has in both places substituted of djuaprwAol. 
The word e@y«0ds in Jewish usage had such a flavour 
of contempt that St Luke, writing for Gentiles, might 
well avoid it. The opportunities of oppression possessed 
by the farmers of taxes made the name of publican odious 
in all countries; and so we find the association of the 
words publicans and sinners not only in Matt. ix. 10, 
Xi. 19, and the parallel passages, but also in St Luke’s 
Gentile Gospel (xv. 1; xix. 7). Yet we can understand 
why in a Gospel intended to be used outside Palestine 
it should be advisable in Luke vi. 32 to substitute the 
general word auaptwrdoi for St Matthew’s redavac. 


MatTT. v. 48. LUKE vi. 36. 
"Eoeode ofy bets TéXetor Ws 6 TaTHp TivecOe oixripwoves xaOws 6 rarhp 
tuGv 6 ovpdvios TéNELOs EoTW. bud olktipuwv éorly. 


This clause in Luke follows the exhortation to be 
sons of the Most High who is kind toward the unthankful 
and the evil. It is perhaps one of the traces of the use 
of the Sermon on the Mount in the Epistle of James 
that in the latter the adjective +é\ecos occurs five times. 
See in particular James i. 4, 17 ; iii. 2. 


SECTION V.—ACTS OF DEVOTION: ALMSGIVING, 
PRAYER, FASTING. 


MATT. vi. 1-18. 


This whole chapter is absent from the parallel place 
of Luke, though about half of it is utilised in other 
parts of his Gospel. But he seems nowhere to make 
any use of the section ending verse 18, which forbids 
doing our good deeds in order to gain reputation among 
men, save that Luke’s améxere Tiyyv Tapax\ycw vor 
(vi. 24) would lead us to think that he was not 
unacquainted with the thrice repeated arexovor tov 
pucOov avroy of Matt vi. 

The treatment of this section is as systematic as that 
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of the section in chapter v., also omitted by St Luke, 
on the extension of the precepts of the Mosaic Law. It 
does not seem likely that these two great sections should 
be designedly omitted by St Luke, and therefore I am 
disposed to believe that these sections had been already 
omitted in the form of Evangelic teaching which he had 
heard. 

The difficulty is increased when we come to the 
Lord’s Prayer. It is no doubt conceivable that the 
tradition had come to St Luke that the prayer had been 
first taught by our Lord to His disciples, in answer to a 
request that He would teach them a form, as John had 
done; and that, intending to relate this at a later stage 
of his narrative, he therefore omitted the prayer from his 
report of our Lord’s first sermon. But could he ever 
have read it as part of that discourse? In the first place, 
it is natural to think that if he had, he would have given 
to the request to be taught a prayer an earlier place in 
his narrative. And, moreover, if our Lord had taught 
the prayer in the form given by St Matthew, we should 
expect it to be preserved too faithfully to permit the loss 
of the clauses which St Luke has omitted. So we have 
to consider the possibility that the insertion of the prayer 
in the discourse was a later addition ; and that the two 
forms of it which we have represent the uses of two 
different churches, both of which employed in their 
service. substantially the same prayer, having for its 
basis the prayer which our Lord had taught. We can 
well accept this explanation with regard to the doxology, 
which the evidence does not allow us to regard as a 
genuine part of St Matthew’s Gospel, but which 
undoubtedly represents very early liturgical usage. 

The chief variations between St Matthew’s version 
and St Luke’s are that instead of Our Father which art in 
heaven we have simply Father; and that the clauses 
beginning Thy w7ll be done, and Deliver us from evil are 
omitted. The comment in verses 14, 15, on the petition 
which pleads our willingness to forgive our brethren as 
a condition for our gaining God’s forgiveness, appears 
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as an independent precept in Mark xi. 25; and it 
may be thought that such a precept would have been 
unnecessary if the disciples had been already taught to 
embody it in their prayers. But what I have already 
remarked about the systematic character of the two large 
sections omitted by St Luke raises the question whether 
these are not such as we might expect in a written 
composition rather than in an extemporary address. 
In the absence of stenographic reports, we should not 
expect ordinary memories to be able to retain with 
much accuracy a full report of so carefully planned a 
discourse. Yet I do not think that anything that can 
properly be called miraculous was needed to bring about 
the fulfilment of our Lord’s promise that His Spirit 
would bring to the memories of His disciples what He 
had said to them. To recall His teaching would be one 
of the first efforts of His disciples after He had parted 
from them. For the accomplishment of such an object 
there could not be a more effectual means than mutual 
conference. What one had forgotten would be supplied 
by another, in whose mind even a report at first imperfect 
would revive recollections which would fill in details not 
adequately represented in the first instance. Thus the 
Gospel history, as delivered by an Apostle to the first 
disciples, would tend to grow in fulness and accuracy. 


SECTION VI.—TRUST IN GOD. 
MATT. vi. 19-34. 


The sayings of our Lord contained in the latter half 
of St Matthew’s sixth chapter, beginning with verse 19, 
seem to have been all known to St Luke, who places 
them, however, in different connexions. The large 
section beginning with verse 25, be not anxious for your 
life, appears with comparatively little change in Luke 
xii. 22-31. At the end of this section (Luke xii. 33-34) 
St Luke shows his knowledge of the sayings which 
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St Matthew has placed at the beginning, Lay not up for 
yourselves treasures, etc. (vv. 19-21) in which our Lord 
contrasts the uncertainty of earthly riches with the 
permanence of treasure in heaven. There remain then 
of Matthew vi. but the two verses 22, 23, The lamp 
of the body ts the eye, and verse 24, No man can serve two 
masters, etc., and these two sections occur in Luke, but in 
different places, xi. 34-36, and xvi. 13, respectively. _ 


MATT. vi. 22, 23. LUKE xi. 34-46. 


'O Avxvos TO cuyards éeorw 6 
bpbaruds. cay ody 7 6 dPOadpuds cov 
amnods, Sov Td cud cov pwrwov 
dora’ édyv dé 6 6fOaduds cov Trovn- 
pos H, OAov 7d cHud cov oKorwoy 
torat, el ofy Td pds 7d ev col oKéTOS 
éorly, TO oKéTOS WOcoV. 


‘O A’xvos TOD cwmards eorw 6 
épOaruds cov. érav 6 6POarpuds cov 
amNods 7, Kal dAov TO CGud cov Pw- 
twoy éorw* émay 5 rovnpds H, Kat 
TO cGud cov ckorivdv. oKxdmret ody 
bh 76 pas To €v col oxéros early, el 
oty Td owud cov Srov Pwrwor, wy 


eXov pépos Tt oKorwor, éorat pwrt- 
vov Sdov ws bray 6AUXVOS TE doTpaTD 
purl(n ce. 


Here the coincidence in the words azdots, pwriwor; 
Tovnpos Seems to me to prove that both Evangelists are 
drawing from the same Greek original, and I do not think 
the variations in Luke exceed the liberty to which St 
Luke, as an independent reporter, might regard himself 
entitled. The place of the saying in Luke is suggested 
by the saying about not putting the Avyvos under the 
bushel, a saying which has a natural place in Matthew, 
but comes in irrelevantly in Luke. 


MATT. vi. 24. LUKE xvi. 13. 


Ovdels Stvarar Svot Kuplos Sov- 
Aevew? 7 yap Tov éva meonjoes kal 
Tov Erepov ayarjoer, 7 évos avOéserae 
Kat . Too érépou Katappovijce ov 
Sivacbe Oe@ Sovrevew kar papwre. 


Ovdels olkérns Sivarae duct kuplos 
doudevier 7) yep Tov éva Monee 
kal Tov Ere pov ayamrnoet,  évds dv- 
GéEerat kat Tod érépou KaTappoviycet. 
od duvacbe Ded Sovdevery Kal mapwva. 


Here there is not merely resemblance of thought, but 
the identity of language is such as to convince us, not 
merely that the two Evangelists drew from the same 
source, but that that source must have been in Greek. 
I know no reason why we should think this common 
source to have been different from Q, to which we have 
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already ascribed things common to Matthew and Luke. 
The only difference is that St Luke inserts the noun 
otkérns Which might easily have been added for greater 
exactness of language, but not have been omitted if it 


had been in the original. 


MATT. vi. 25. 


Aid Todro Neyo B tui, wh Mepyuviire 
Th Yuxt omy tt paynre tf rb winrel, 
pndé TQ chpare budv th évdvoncbe* 
ovxl  Wuxh mwreldy éote Tis Tpopfs 
Kal TO oGma TOU evdvuaros ; 


LUKE xii. 22. 

Aca Totro Aéyw viv, wh MEptf- 
vate TH Wuxn TL pdyyre, pnde Te 
compare [budr] rt évdvonobe. i yap 
Wuxnh mreidv éorw Ths tpopys Kat 7d 
gua To évdvmaros. 


These passages seem also copies from the same Greek 
original. If there were nothing else, it would not occur 
to independent writers to make food and drink a matter 
which concerned the Ywvy7, and raiment the body. 


SECTION VII.—CONDUCT, DANGERS. 
MATT. vii. 


When the two sections peculiar to Matthew are left 
out there remains a quantity of matter common to 
Matthew and Luke, and with so much general agree- 
ment in respect of order as to lead me to believe that 
Q had in this place a shorter discourse which formed 
the basis of the Sermon in our two Gospels. The 
precept /udge not, with which this chapter begins, is 
found in a different order in Luke. Here it begins a 
new subject, and has no connexion with what goes 
before ; in Luke it is joined to the precept found also 
in Matt. v. 48 concerning the imitation of our Father 
in goodness, irrespective of the merits of its objects. 
The clause which follows, Wzth what measure ye mete, 
may be safely referred to Q; for it is found not only 
in Matt. vii. 2, Luke vi. 38, but also in Mark iv. 24; 
and there, not as a part ee a discourse, but with an 
éAeyev, aS an independent saying of our Lord. Its 
connexion in Matthew with the precept /udge not is 
obvious enough. It is part of the general rule of 
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reciprocity. Then follows, in close connexion, the 
section about the mote and the beam: if you are 
sharp-sighted to see your neighbour’s faults, do not be 
surprised if he detects greater faults in you. This 
clause about the mote and the beam is much more 
loosely connected in Luke (vi. 41, 42). St Luke, as has 
been said, brings the precept about giving under the 
general rule of reciprocity: give, and give liberally, 
and you will meet even a greater return. St Luke 
enlarges more than St Matthew on the duty of alms- 
giving; but this was a common topic with the later 
Jewish writers. 

The saying reported by St Matthew in vii. 6, Gzve 
not that which ts holy unto the dogs, has no obvious 
connexion with its context, nor has it any parallel in 
the other Gospels. Possibly Matt. xv. 26 may be 
cited in connexion with it. If it had been a Jewish 
habit to regard the Gentile nations as dogs, the appli- 
cation of the word seems to have been inverted in the 
Church community. See Phil. ili. 2; Rev. xxii. 15. 

The following section in Matthew (vv. 7-11) Ask, 
and it shall be given you appears in Luke (xi. 9) as part 
of the instruction given by our Lord when He taught 
His disciples His Prayer. 

The Golden Rule (Matt. vii. 12) is an enunciation 
of the general principle of reciprocity, though in 
St Luke’s record of it (vi. 31) it is placed out of this 
connexion. It has been often remarked that this rule 
as given by our Lord, of doing to our neighbour what 
we should wish him to do to us, goes beyond the 
merely negative form in the Book of Tobit, iv. 15 
(What thou thyself hatest, do to no man), to abstain from 
doing to our neighbour what we should not wish him 
to do to us. In the requirements to be demanded 
from Gentile converts, as prescribed in the Apostolic 
letter, Acts xv. 29, this precept is included in its 
negative form, according to a text which had some 
circulation in the West, which we know through a 
citation by Irenwus, Her. iii, xii., 14 (p. 199) and 
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Cyprian, Zestém. iii. 119; and the reading is found in 
Cod. D. It appears also in the same form in the 
Teaching of the Twelve Apostles, chapter i., a work which 
I conjecture to have been founded on a manual which 
had been used before our Lord’s time for the instruction 
of Gentile converts to Judaism. 


Enter ye in by the narrow gate. Matt. vii. 13, 14. 


This saying is not given by St Luke as part of the 
present discourse, but it appears, xiii. 24, as part of 
our Lord’s answer to the question, Ave they few that 
be saved? In our Lord’s answer, St Luke combines 
three other sayings of our Lord, of which St Matthew 
has made a different use. In the first place, we have 
the saying now under consideration, Strzve to enter in 
by the narrow door; then there is the parable which 
seems to have contained the germ of the parable of 
the Ten Virgins, which tells how those who came 
after the master of the house had shut the door, were 
repulsed with the disclaimer, / know you not whence ye 
are. To this we have also a parallel in the present 
chapter, vii. 21-23. Thirdly we have the saying which 
St Matthew has appended to the story of the healing 
of the centurion’s servant. See p. 156. 


Beware of false prophets. Deeds not words. Matt. vii. 15-27. 


The warning against false prophets is given again 
in the final apocalyptic discourse in Matthew xxiv. 
and Mark xiii. It may be doubted whether it has its 
proper place here. Certainly Matt. vii. 22 seems to 
belong to a later stage of our Lord’s ministry. It is 
directed against professedly Christian preachers, who 
even worked miracles in our Lord’s name, and we can 
scarcely think of such preachers as being in activity at 
the time of our Lord’s first sermon. 

The phrase, vavening wolves seems to be attested 
by Acts xx. 29, where, however, instead of DvKa 
dprayes, we have Nico. Bapeis. 
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MATT. vii. 16a, 20. 


Ard Tov Kaproy alrav émvyyw- 
cesbe avrols . .. dpaye dro Tay 
PNR eect. , 
Kaprav avrayv érvyvacecbe avrovs, 


ON THE MOUNT 


LUKE vi. 44a. 


"Exacrov yap dévdpov éx Tov ldlov 
KapTrov YWwoKETa. 


Luke here has the idea in common but not the words. 


MATT. vii. 160. 


Mijrie cuddéyouow dmb dKavOey 
araguards 7) drd TpiBddav ctKa 5 


LUKE vi. 440. 


Ov yap é€& dkavOGv cudréyouow 
~ > X 2 i ‘ 
cika, ovde é€x Bdrov crapuAyy rpv- 


yoru. 


Compare also James iii. 12: 


My d’varar, ddeXpol wou, sux EXalas motnoa 7) dumedos cdKa ; 


It seems probable that the substance of our Lord’s 
saying had been so often repeated in hortatory dis- 
courses that the wording received some modification. 


MATT. vii. 17, 18. 


Otrw may dévdpov dya- 
Ody Kapmrovs Kadovs Tovet, 
70 dé campdy dévdpov Kap- 
movs movnpovs motel? ov 
dvvarar dévdpoy dryabdy 
Kapmovs movnpovs éveyKely, 
otdé dévipoy campdy Kap- 
movs KaNOUS ToLEely, 


MATT. xii. 33. 


"H mowjoare 7d Sévdpov 
Kandy kal Tov Kapmov av- 
TOU KaN6y,  Twoujoare TO 
dévdpov campoy Kal Tov 
Kaprov avrov oampdov*? éx 
yap Tov Kapmov TO dévdpov 
YWWOKETAL. 


LUKE vi. 43. 


Od yap or dévdpor ka- 
Adv trovoty Kaproy campér, 
ovdé wadw dévdpov campoy 
Tovouy KapTrov KANO. 


MATT. vil. 19; MATT. il. 10; LUKE iii. 9. 


Ildy dévdpov wh rowity kaprov kadov éxkéarerat kal els Op Bddrerat. 


Matt. vii. 21. 

Od was 6 Aéywr wor, Kupre, xdpre, 
eloedevoerar els Thy Baowelay Tar 
ovpavdr, dvAN’ 6 rowdy 7d OéAnma TOD 
marpds Lov TOU év Tols ovpavors, 


MATT. vil, 24. 


IlGs ody boris dover jov rods 
Aédyous [Tovrous] Kat move? adrovs, 
duorwOjoerar dvdpt dpoviuwm, doris 
gKodounrev avrod Thy olklay émt rhy 
TET PAV. 


MATT. vii. 25. 


Kal xaréBy 7% Bpoxh Kat FAOar ot 
moramol Kal emvevoar oi dvenwor Kab 
mpocéreray TH olkla éxelvy, Kal ovdK 
érecev, Tebewediwro yap ért Thy 
méT pay. 


LUKE vi. 46. 


Ti dé we Kadetre, Kipie, xvipic, kat 
ov movetre & ANéyw ; 


LUKE vi. 47, 48a. 


Tla@s 6 épxduevos mpds me kat 
aKovwy pov TaY Néywr Kal To.dy 
avrovs, vmodeliw tuiy rly éorly 
8uovos’ Swords éeorw dvOpdarw olko- 
Sopodvre olklay bs écxawer cal éBd- 
Ouveyv Kal €Onxev Oeuédov ert ryy 
méTpay. 


LUKE vi. 480. 


TIAnmpdpns dé yevoudvns mpooé- 
pnéev 0 morauds TH oikia éxelyn, Kal 
ovk ioxuoev caredoar airhy Sid 7d 
Kah@s oixodoujabas adriy, 
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This last is the reading of the Vatican and Sinaitic 
MSS., but the later witnesses have the same con- 
clusion as Matthew. St Luke, however, had given a 
fuller account than St Matthew of the care taken in 


building the house. 


MATT. vii. 26, 27. 


Kal ras 6 dxovwy wou rods Adyous 
TovTous Kal LL Towy avrovs dL0Lwh7- 
cerat dvdpl pwpe, doris wKodduncev 
avrov Thy olktay émi thy dupov. Kat 
KatéBn 7 Bpox} Kat FAOay of rrorapol 
kal. émvevoav of dvemor Kal mpocé- 


LUKE vi. 49. 


‘O dé dxovoas Kal uh wonous Ouords 
éoTw avOpmérw olxkodoujoavTt olktay 
éml Thy yiv xwpls Oemerlov, 7 mpocé- 
pnéev 6 worapds, Kat evOds ovvérecer, 
kal éyévero TO piryua THs olklas éxel- 


vyns heya. 


koway 77 olkla éxelyn, Kal érecer, 
kal Rv 4 wrGows avThs meyany. 


One cannot speak confidently on the result of a 
comparison, on which different readers will be apt to 
form different opinions; but the impression on my 
mind is that St Luke had heard the discourse related 
in the form in which St Matthew has preserved it, 
and was repeating it in his own words, rather than 
that he was using a different authority, oral or written. 


THE HEALING OF THE LEPER 


MATT. viii. I. 


KaraBdvros 5¢ avrod amd rob bpous nKoNovdncay avrg bxXoe roddol. 


I return now to take up St Mark’s order. 

We have to consider the time and place of this 
miracle. In the above verse St Matthew places it in 
immediate connexion with the Sermon on the Mount; 
and though this verse does not authorise us to suppose, 
as some have taken it, that our Lord met this man on 
the way down, yet it is clearly intended to represent 
the occurrence as posterior to that discourse, and as 
having taken place not earlier than one of the progresses 
made by our Lord after He had come down. On the 
other hand, St Mark (i. 40) tells this story immedi- 
ately after what he has related of our Lord’s visit to 
Capernaum, on the occasion of Peter’s call, and leads 
us to believe that it took place before He returned to 
that city. St Luke has been following St Mark’s order 
all through the section we have hitherto treated; but 
having materials for giving a fuller account of the call 
of Peter than St Mark had done, St Luke omits to 
tell the story of Peter’s call in St Mark’s place, but 
takes the first convenient opportunity of relating the 
fuller account which had come into his possession, 
and then returns to take up the thread of St Mark’s 
narrative. And St Luke places the discourse which 
corresponds to St Matthew’s Sermon on the Mount at 
a later position in his history than that of the healing 
of this leper. 

It will appear on consideration that there is no 
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of this miracle, but rather as to that of the Sermon 
on the Mount, if indeed there is any as to that. It 
happens to be one of the first things related at length 
by St Matthew after the call of the first four Apostles ; 
but the last three verses of his fourth chapter relate in 
general terms our Lord’s preaching tour in Galilee, 
the extension of His fame throughout all Syria, and 
the gathering of multitudes to Him, not only from 
Galilee, but from Jerusalem and from Judza, from 
Decapolis and from beyond Jordan. It is while pressed 
by these multitudes that He is represented as going up 
into a mountain, and delivering the discourse recorded 
in Matt. v.-vii. There is therefore no disagreement 
between the Evangelists as to the period of our Lord’s 
life when this miracle was performed. If there is any 
difference, it is only as to the place in the Gospel where 
a specimen of our Lord’s teaching might be most con- 
veniently inserted. 

St Mark does not name the place of the healing of 
this leper; but it would seem to be one of the towns 
which Jesus visited in His Galilean tour; and this 
seems to have been so understood by St Luke, who 
says that the miracle took place zm one of the cities. 
Though this miracle is related by all three Evangelists, 
yet there are features in St Mark’s account which do 
not appear in the other two; and I believe that careful 
examination shows that St Luke is not here copying 
Mark, but drawing from Q. I consider that we 
have in this example an excellent illustration of three 
stages in the narration of a Gospel story — We 
have in St Matthew’s Gospel the account of this 
miracle nearly as it had been given in Q, viii. 1 
being inserted by the Evangelist merely to connect 
it with his previous subject, the Sermon on_ the 
Mount. In St Mark’s Gospel we have the story as 
told in Q, reproduced with additions derived from 
an authentic source by the second Evangelist. In 
Luke we have a combination of Q with St Mark’s 
account. 
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MAREK i. 40. 


Kal épxerat pds atrov 
Aerpods mapaxadGv avrov 
[kat yovureray] éyur 
alr@ dri, "Edy Oé\ns dty- 
aval we Kabaploat, 


MATT. viii. 2. 
Kat idov Nempos mpo- 


cehOwy mpocexiver av- 
T@ Aéywv, Kupte, édy 
6é\ns divacal we Kaba- 
plow 


LUKE Vi s12: 


Kal éyévero év rp elvae 
avrov éy mia TOY TodEwy 
kal dod advijp mAjpns ér- 
pas* ldav dé roy "Inooty 
meso ént mpdcwmov éde- 


HOn abrod réywv, Kupre, 
éav Oédys divacal we kaba- 
ploat. 


The initial formula cai ido’, being common to Matthew 
and Luke, may reasonably be supposed to have been 
derived from Q. It is certainly a formula not likely 
to be used by a Greek author who was not familiar 
with Hebrew forms of speech. 

While St Matthew and St Mark represent the leper 
as coming to our Lord, we should rather take St Luke’s 
account to be that the man saw our Lord as He passed. 

IIpocexvve.—Q has stated in general terms that the 
leper began with an act of reverence. St Luke specifies 
what the act was, the man fell on his face. St Mark 
also, according to the Received Text, represents him 
as kneeling ; but, according to B and other documents, 
mostly Western, St Mark has no equivalent to 
mpocexuvere In any case the omission was supplied 
in Church recitation by the insertion of the word 
yovurerav, Which passed into the Sinaitic manuscript 
and other good authorities. I do not think that this 
addition was known to St Luke, who supplies the 
omission in a different way. His use of Mark is such 
that though he might have felt himself quite free to 
substitute a definite word for the vague zpocexive, I 
do not believe he would have dissented, if he had 
known that St Mark had supplied the omission in a 
different way. I have my doubts, however, whether 
St Mark’s omission of the word zpocex’vee might not 
have been intentional; for his whole narrative gives 
me the impression that he had information which led 
him to take a more unfavourable view of this applicant 
than the account in O suggests. 

Kvpree—I count it as a fact leading in the same 
direction that this respectful form of address, which, 
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being attested both by Matthew and Luke, we must 
suppose to have been found in Q, is omitted by St 
Mark. 


MARK 1. 4I, 42. MATT. viii. 3. 


Kal omdayxvicbels éx- Kai éxrelvas hy 
telvas Thy xelpa avrov xXet—pa HWwaro avrod 
Hvato Kal réyer avtra, Aéywr, BEA, kabaplo- 
BAe, KabaplcOnre? Kal Onre kal evOéws éxabe- 
evOds amndGevy am adrov pic@n avrod 7 Némpa. 
7 Némpa, Kat ExabeploOn. 


LUKE v. 13. 


Kat éxrelvas riv xetpa 
hWaro avrod Néywr, Oédw, 
KaBaploOnre’ kat evddws 
q Nérpa amrpOev dar 
avrov. 


omAayxvicGeis.—Instead of this word there is some 
Western authority for dpyic0e’s which Westcott and Hort 
have counted as sufficient to justify them in putting 
this reading in their margin. In any case it bears 
witness to the unfavourable impression of this applicant 
which Mark’s account conveys. Nor is this impression ° 
removed by the acceptance of the much better attested 
reading. Whatever cause for displeasure there was, 
it did not check the impulse of compassion which 
the sight of the man’s misery excited. St Luke’s 
7 AeTpa amrHAOev ax aivoo is St Mark’s phrase, not that 


of Q. 


MARK i. 43, 44. 


Kal éuBpiunodmevos av- 
r@ evOvs é&€Barev avror, 
kal Aéyer av7@, “Opa un- 
Sevt pndevy elrys, dda 
Unaye ceauvroyv detfov TH 
lepet kat mpocévexye mepi 
Tov KaGaptomov cov & mpo- 
céraiev Mwvojs eis wap- 


MATT. viii. 4. 


Kal Aéyer aire 6 
*Incots, “Opa undevi 
elrys, adAAd Umarye 
ceaurov detkov T@ lepe?, 
kal mpooéveykov TO 
Sw@pov 6 mpocératey 
Movojjs eis waptipioy 
auTois. 


LUKE v. 14. 


Kal avros mapiyyyethev 
avT@ pndevi elmeiy, dANG 
dmekOav dettov ceavrdv 
T@ lepel, Kal mpooéveyxe 
mept TOU Kafapiouod cov 
Kabws mpocératev Mavai}s 
els wapTvpioy avrors, 


Tipioy avrois, 


This is the conclusion of the story as told by St 
Matthew. St Mark goes on to tell that the healed 
leper did not obey this injunction to silence, but pub- 
lished abroad the matter so as to bring a troublesome 
pressure of crowds about the Saviour’s teaching. We 
might regard this as resulting from an irrepressible 
impulse of gratitude; yet it does not seem as if St 
Mark entirely approved of the man’s conduct. Else 
why should he go out of his way to accentuate the 
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strictness of the command to silence by using the word 
éuBpiunorapuevos, Which certainly the R.V. margin does 
not express too strongly by rendering sternly charged 
him, and which probably suggested the opyicGe/s of the 
Western copy. Possibly we may ascribe it to the 
influence of Mark that St Matthew uses this same word 
(ix. 30), in recording a similar injunction of silence 
by our Lord. 

We might be still more tempted to take an unfavour- 
able view of the man’s conduct by what follows, evOve 
é€eBarev aitov, which the A.V. has rendered forthwith 
sent him away. The R.V. has straightway sent him 
out; but if we had been translating for ourselves, we 
might have been tempted to render zwmediately turned 
him out. The word out, however, it will be observed, 
appears in the R.V., and the question is whether we 
are to lay stress on it, for it would suggest that the 
leper did not come into contact with our Lord through 
seeing Him pass by the way, but was in the same 
building with Him. Our first impression is that we 
cannot disregard this adverb, for St Mark goes on to 
say 0 de é€eAQwv, which probably had weight with the 
translators of the R.V. Weiss imagined that the 
leper accosted our Lord in the synagogue, which raises 
the question, Were lepers admitted into the synagogue? 
Had not the Jews a law of isolation, which we find 
exemplified in the case of the ten lepers, whom St 
Luke describes as standing afar off? The other explana- 
tion would be that this man pushed his way into the 
house where our Lord and His disciples found a lodging. 
In that case we can well understand that his intrusion 
might be resented. 

His address to our Lord is capable of a double 
interpretation. We commonly understand it as nothing 
more than a cry of humble faith meeting an immediate 
response. Yet if it had been that, we should have 
expected that our Lord, as in some other cases, would 
have given some word of commendation of the sup- 
pliant’s faith ; but none such is found. And his words ° 
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might be taken, not as a compliment, but as a reproach : 
I believe you could cure me if you liked, why do you not ? 
If this man were guilty of rudeness, our Lord excuses 
it through compassion for the greatness of his need, 
and will not refuse His healing power. He tells him 
that He fas the will, and bids him be clean; words 
immediately followed by their effect. But He will not 
sanction his unauthorised breach of legal restrictions. 
He must strictly comply with law, and not behave 
as if he were clean, until pronounced to be so by 
proper authority, after due inspection. 


MARK 1. 45. LUKE v. 15, 16. 

‘O && e&eNav Aptato Kypiocew Avjpxero dé waddov 6 Aéyos Tepl 
Toa Kat Siadnulfey rdv Adyor, avTov, Kal cuvypxovro bXAou moANol 
ore pnkere avrov Stvacbar pavepws dkovew Kat OeparevecOar drd Tar 
els mo\w eloedGelvy, adda éfw én” doOeverav avrwv' aitds b¢ fv vo- 
épjuots Témrows [Fv ]* Kal Hpxovro mpds xwpuv év tals épjuos kat mpocevxs- 
aurov wavrobey. pevos. 


There is nothing corresponding to this verse in 
Matthew; and it would be natural to think that this 
addition was made by St Mark from a source of in- 
formation different from Q, and that St Luke had copied 
Mark. Yet we must notice how little of St Mark’s 
language he has retained; and the question arises, 
whether St Luke may not be following something in Q 
which St Mark has omitted. Yet on examining St 
Luke’s concluding verse, I come to the conclusion that 
St Luke has followed Mark, but made some designed 
alteration. It appears to me that St Luke was unable 
to accept St Mark’s unfavourable opinion of the healed 
leper, of whom the earlier account in Q had led him 
to think of as a disciple of unusual faith. Instead of 
telling that the pressure on our Lord arose from this 
man’s disobedience, he attributes no blame to him, but 
merely says that the thing became noised abroad. St 
Mark had told that the result of this pressure was that 
our Lord became unable to show Himself in a town, 
and was forced to retire to épymore rdros, by which 
I understand ground unoccupied either by houses or 
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tillage, whither those followed Him who desired to 
obtain help from Him. St Luke gtves a somewhat 
different idea by omitting the word rovos; and he 
describes our Lord’s retirement, not as an effort to 
escape pressure, but merely by way of contrast, that 
our Lord was constantly in solitary places for the 
purpose of praying, as related in Mark i. 35. The 
story as told by St Mark hangs. continuously together ; 
St Luke’s version gives me the idea of being patched 
up, so as to bring in several of Mark’s words without 
adopting his version of the story. 


THE CENTURION’S SERVANT 


MATT, Vili, 5-13. LUKE Vii. I-10. 


This narrative is one which we are tempted to refer 
to the source Q, since it is not found in Mark. If so, its 
place seems to come here, since in Luke it comes immedi-_ 
ately after the discourse which answers to Matthew’s 
Sermon on the Mount, while in Matthew also it closely 
follows that Sermon, there being nothing interposed but 
the miracle of the healing of the leper, which we have 
just considered. 

When we compare the two accounts of this occurrence 
we do not get the impression of the work of two writers 
using the same document, but rather that of two persons 
who had learnt a real incident through different channels. 
In the present case, our two authorities both lay the 
scene at Capernaum, and they agree completely in the 
essential point—namely, the answer of the centurion 
declining our Lord’s visit, which is almost verbally the 
same in both; but elsewhere the language and the small 
details are different. It is a trifle that St Matthew calls 
the servant rats, and St Luke dovdXos, though both have 
dovAos when the centurion says, J say unto my servant, 
Do this, and he doeth it. St Matthew says that the 
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servant was sick of the palsy, grievously tormented; 
St Luke, that he was sick and at the point of death. 
We may note how precarious is an argument founded 
on a supposed preference for favourite forms of expres- 
sion. It would have seemed to us more natural if the 
accounts of Matthew and Luke had been transposed. 
The phrase caxas éywy occurs several times in Matthew 
and Mark, but only once elsewhere in Luke; while, if 
it had been St Luke who avoided it here, we might have 
ascribed it to his medical knowledge that he preferred 
to state particularly what the disease was. The most 
important difference between the two accounts is that 
St Matthew makes the centurion address our Lord in 
person, while St Luke makes him send messages through 
friends: first through Jewish friends, requesting Jesus 
to come, and afterwards through other friends, declining 
the visit. It would be tedious to enumerate other 
differences which only affect forms of expression ; for, 
as far as the substance of the story is concerned, the 
agreement is wonderfully close. But I own that these 
differences are less easily accounted for by the sup- 
position that St Luke more accurately reported their 
common authority, than that he was in possession of 
fuller information. 

At first sight St Matthew’s account seems to have 
the advantage of simplicity. It tells that our Lord when 
asked to heal the sick man promised to go, but that the 
excessive honour was at once declined by the centurion. 
St Luke’s account gives us the impression that the 
centurion at first sent a message asking our Lord to 
visit his house, and then sent a second message declining 
the visit; and it does not appear why he should have 
changed his mind. But we have the explanation in 
details which St Luke alone gives. The first set of 
messengers consisted of Jews ; and St Luke gives reasons 
why this centurion enjoyed great popularity with that 
people. It is when the centurion hears that these 
messengers had obtained the promise of a visit from 
Jesus, that he sends friends of his own giving reasons 
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why the visit was unnecessary. It seems to me that this 
was so very natural, as to warrant us in concluding 
that we have here the account of a real occurrence. 
Imagine an English colonel in India who had made 
himself popular among the natives by his goodness to 
them, and in particular by a bountiful gift of money for 
the erection of their temple. He is known to be in great 
anxiety on account of the illness of a favourite servant. 
His native friends sympathise with his trouble, and 
some of the most influential of them announce to him 
that they are bringing to his house a miracle-working 
holy man, who will pray over the sick man and restore 
him to health. What answer would an English officer 
be more likely to make than, ‘‘The holy man proposes 
to do me quite too much honour; tell him that I will 
not ask him to trouble himself to visit my humble abode; 
assure him that I am persuaded his prayers will be as 
effectual outside my house as in it.” 

The story thus told bears so great a stamp of truth 
that I have only one difficulty in holding that we have 
here a piece of absolutely contemporaneous history. 
That difficulty is the formidable one that our Lord is 
represented as accepting the centurion’s answer, not as 
a refusal softened by extreme courtesy, but as dictated 
by humble faith. To this two things may be said. 
One is that this more favourable view may have been 
the truth. Our Lord could see the hearts, and might 
know that the suppliant possessed more faith than his 
mere words would guarantee. Yet it may well be 
doubted with how much real faith he can be credited. 
We may reasonably believe that we should have been 
told of it more fully if a Roman centurion had thus early 
become a disciple of our Lord; and yet, how could he 
stop short of becoming a disciple, if he really had the 
faith in Jesus which his words profess? But when we 
examine our Lord’s words, we find that His commenda- 
tion was bestowed, not on the man, but on his faith: 
‘« This is the kind of faith that you all ought to have, and 
which I do not find in any of you; faith not resting on 
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outward signs, nor supposing the Divine to be subject to 
limitations of place.” It was true doctrine, though at 
that time not generally acknowledged, that the efficacy 
of faithful prayer was the same, whether it was offered 
in one place or another ; and true also, that One supreme 
over all the forces of nature was entitled to exact as 
implicit obedience as an earthly officer, though himself 
a subordinate, may require from those subject to his 
authority. 

On the whole, while I have no difficulty in admitting 
that the details which St Luke has preserved as to the 
relations of this centurion with the Jewish people may 
not have been recorded in Q, which probably means 
that they did not form part of the narrative orally 
recited in some churches, yet I consider that St Luke’s 
additions must be regarded as authentic, and as repre- 
senting the story as recited by some one with fuller 
knowledge of the facts. 

But perhaps it may be asked, How is it that Mark 
gives us no help here; for he omits altogether to tell 
of this occurrence? To answer this we must consider in 
what sense St Mark can fairly be described as an 
abridger. Certainly not in his treatment of particular 
narratives, which repeatedly give us the impression, 
not that he has abridged the relations of the other 
Evangelists, but that they have abridged his. But, 
as regards the selection of incidents for narration, St 
Mark certainly is an abridger; for he leaves out much 
that the other Evangelists have told, and in several 
cases we can give no better reason for the omission 
than that to relate them would have enlarged his book 
beyond the limits he had prescribed for himself. Mr 
J. Rendel Harris has a theory as to the conventional 
limits which, in the first century, were put to the size 
of a book; but we have only to bear in mind what 
St John says at the end of his Gospel, as to the 
impossibility of writing an absolutely complete account 
of our Lord’s life and work, when we must feel that 
the mass of authentic materials with which St Mark 
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had to deal must have been so great that selection 
must have been a necessity. Thus when he attempted 
to throw into the form of a book the history he had been 
accustomed to deliver in a series of weekly recitations, 
he might feel himself unable to include everything ; 
and it is quite possible that St Mark’s Gospel may be 
a much shorter book than a verbatim report of his 
own oral instruction would have been. Nor should I 
even pronounce it impossible that St Mark might have 
given orally an account of the incident we are con- 
sidering, quite as long as that given by St Luke. 


MATP vit. TI, 12: 


Aéyw 5¢ dpiv bre woddol dd ava- 
ToAGY Kal dvopev HEovew Kab dvax- 
NOjoovrar pera ’ABpadm Kat IoadK 
kal *laxwB év 77 Baoidela Ty ovpa- 
vov* ob dé viol rijs Bacidelas éxBdy- 
Ojoovrat els rd oKdros TO é&WTEpoY* 
éxel €orat 6 KAavOMds Kal 6 Bpvypuos 
tay dddrvTwr. 


LUKE xiii. 28, 29. 

"Exel €orar 6 kAavOuds Kal 6 Bpvy- 
wos Tov dddvTwv, bray byYnobe 
"ABpadu xal “Ioadk cal "IaxwB kal 
mdvras Tous Tpodyras év TH Bacirelg 
TOU Geo, vuas dé ExBaddouévous efw. 
kal Hkovow amo dvaro\Gy kcal dvo- 
wey kal dard Boppa xal vérov kal 
dvakNOjoovrar €v TH Baoiela Tod 


God, 


Here I can feel no doubt that the sayings in Matthew 
and in Luke have a common original; and we are 
enabled to judge what liberties the Evangelists thought 
themselves at liberty to take, both as to the matter and 
the arrangement. In the present example, I regard 
Matthew, as far as the matter is concerned, to be likely 
to be nearer the common original than Luke. Where 
Matthew has Adraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, Luke adds 
and all the prophets; where Matthew has the East and the 
West, Luke adds the North and the South. If the fuller 
had been the original, it would not have been likely 
to have been shortened, but the shorter form might 
very conceivably have been lengthened for the sake 
of completeness. It is otherwise with the arrangement 
of the narrative. St Luke places this saying at a 
somewhat late period in our Lord’s ministry, St 
Matthew at its very commencement; and St Luke’s 
arrangement seems the more probable. For the doctrine 
taught in this verse is not merely the admission of 
Gentiles into the Messiah’s Kingdom, but their admis- 
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sion to the exclusion of the bulk of the Jews from 
privileges which they did not value; and we should 
not expect this exclusion to have been announced by 
our Lord until after the Jews of most authority and 
influence had rejected His teaching. So when we 
find St Matthew recording this saying as uttered on 
the occasion of the healing of the centurion’s servant, 
and St Luke recording that miracle without this 
addition, but inserting this saying later in a separate 
place, we conclude that it had not been joined to the 
miracle in the common authority used by the two 
Evangelists ; and we gather that St Matthew arranged 
our Lord’s sayings less with a view to representing 
their chronological sequence than with the desire to 
place together those of kindred nature. 


THE PARALYTIC MAN 


Mark ii, I-12. Matt. ix. 1-8. Luke v. 17-26. 


I return now to follow the order of St Mark’s Gospel ; 
and we find here a decisive proof that the three Synoptic 
Gospels must have had a common original. For the 
second chapter, at which we have now arrived, contains 
three sections which have no natural connexion with 
each other—the healing of the paralytic man, the calling 
the publican to be a follower of our Lord, and the 
question about fasting — these three sections being 
found in the same order in all three Synoptics. This 
could not be a chance coincidence: either one was 
followed by the other two, or all three drew from a 
common source. 

St Mark fixes definitely for us the time and place of 
this miracle. He had told in his first chapter how 
the miracle performed by our Lord in the synagogue 
brought on the Sabbath evening a crowd round the 
door, how He rose early next morning and retired to 
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a solitary place, and when His disciples sought Him 
there, He refused to return, but took the disciples 
with Him on a preaching tour round Galilean towns 
and villages. We are now told of His return to 
Capernaum on the completion of this tour. When 
the crowds hear of His arrival, they assemble again 
in such numbers as not only to fill the house where 
He was teaching, but so to collect round the door as 
to make access difficult, and to oblige those who wished 
to bring the paralytic man into His presence to let 
him down through the roof. 

Comparing now, in the first instance, Mark and 
Luke, we find nothing in the latter that is not stated, 
or at least suggested, in the former. St Luke’s 
variations are not substantial, but merely give the 
story a more literary form. St Luke does not state 
where or at what time the incident occurred ; he merely 
says that it was on one of those days, a phrase which 
seems suggested by Mark’s du’sjuepov. The very early 
place in his Gospel which St Luke gives this narrative 
would seem to indicate that he did not mean to differ 
from Mark as to the period in our Lord’s life when this 
miracle was wrought. But St Luke’s description of 
our Lord’s audience would lead us to refer this story 
to a later time than is suggested by St Mark’s narrative. 
St Mark tells that some of our Lord’s audience were 
shocked by His pronouncement of forgiveness of sins, 
though they did not venture to express their feelings 
in words. He describes these critical hearers as scribes 
who were sitting there. St Luke retains Mark’s caOjjuevor, 
and describes the murmurers as Papicaio: cat vomodidac- 
kako. Who had come from every village of Galilee and 
Judea and Jerusalem. 

Here I must say that my conviction of the priority 
of St Mark’s Gospel does not depend on the autoptic 
touches to which many critics have called attention, 
but on the fact that if we desire to know anything 
of the gradual process, by which, as the fame of Jesus 
spread, the enthusiasm of His disciples mounted, and 
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the apprehensions and jealousy of those who did not 
believe in Him were roused, it is from Mark only 
we can obtain satisfactory information. In this Gospel 
alone I recognise information coming from one of the 
first generation of disciples, who could remember the 
early struggles; in the other two Synoptics the early 
background is obscured by the glory of subsequent 
successes. In the present case St Luke’s picture is 
no doubt true of a later period. We find that when 
the Baptist’s preaching gained notoriety, Pharisees and 
other emissaries came from Jerusalem to ascertain the 
doctrines of this new teacher; and so it would be likely 
also to happen when our Lord’s teaching had gained 
similar notoriety. But on the occasion of which St 
Mark here tells, our Lord made an unexpected appear- 
ance in Capernaum, after an absence of some little time. 
It is scarcely likely that the authorities at Jerusalem 
could have known that His return was expected, and 
could already have arranged to have representatives 
to meet Him. I think then that it is plain that St 
Mark means us to understand the scribes, of whom 
he tells, as men habitually resident at Capernaum ; 
while St Luke has coloured his description by touches 
derived from what was known of a later period of the 
ministry of Jesus. And this change in St Luke’s 
conception of the situation leads to a further change 
in his account of what took place. It might have been 
expected that our Lord’s pronouncement of forgiveness 
of sins would give a shock to the feelings of some 
of those who were present; and it probably required 
no supernatural knowledge to perceive that it had 
actually done so; but St Mark describes those who 
disapproved as only reasoning in their hearts, but not 
as venturing to give expression to their feelings in 
words. The dissentients were no doubt in a minority 
in that assembly ; for the act of those who brought 
the palsied man shows how great had then become 
belief in the wonder-working power of Jesus. But 
emissaries come down from Jerusalem, for the purpose 
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of criticising, would not yield such deference to local 
opinion; and accordingly St Luke makes them put 
into words what in Matthew and Mark had been merely 
a report of their thoughts: #p£avro diadoyiferOa ot 
ypappareis kai of Papicatoe Aeyovtes K-T-A. yet he retains 
Mark’s version of our Saviour’s rebuke, ri dradoyiferGe 
ev Tais Kapdlats VEO. 

Except in the point on which we have been now 
commenting, St Luke makes no substantial change in 
St Mark’s narrative. His changes being only in form 
of expression may all be described as mere literary 
variations, and none of them obliges us to suppose 
that he is copying a source different from Mark. 

It may be doubted, however, whether St Luke, in 
his desire to remove an inelegance of language, has 
not made a substantial change in the story. St Mark 
had said nothing about tiles, though such mention was 
necessary according to St Luke’s conception of what 
had taken place. But as far as St Mark’s relation was 
concerned, we might suppose the scene of the incident 
to have been the inner court of the house, which had 
been covered with sailcloth as a protection against the 
sun, and that the sick man’s bearers did no more than 
partially uncover the court, and let down their burden 
from above. 

One proof of St Luke’s indebtedness to Mark may 
be mentioned here, though it might be deferred till I 
come to speak of Matthew with whom St Luke has 
this feature in common. Notwithstanding all varia- 
tions between the three accounts—Mark’s, Luke’s and 
Matthew’s—they have one common feature so remark- 
able that the evidence of common origin is irresistible. 
In telling of our Lord’s final answer to those who 
murmured at His pretensions to forgive sins, all three 
pack into one speech His address to the murmurers and 
to the sick man. He addresses the objectors, That ye 
may know that the Son of man hath power on earth to 
forgive sins —and then breaking off, gives His proof, 
not by words, but by deed ; and turning to the paralytic 
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says, Avise, take up thy bed, and go unto thy house. This 
parenthetic Aéyee to Tapadvtico Occurs in all three 
Gospels [etzev, Luke], and it is certainly incredible that 
three different writers should by accident agree in telling 
the story in this dramatic way. 

We must first notice a discrepancy, which is only 
apparent, between Matthew and Mark as to the place 
of the miracle. St Mark places it at Capernaum, and is 
followed by St Luke; St Matthew says that it was in 
our Lord’s own city, a phrase which might suggest to 
us Nazareth ; but this is clearly not what the Evangelist 
intended, and we have the explanation in Matt. iv. 13, 
where the Evangelist tells that our Lord, when He 
left Nazareth, came to reside in Capernaum. 

As for the time of the incident, St Matthew is at 
variance with St Mark, placing it after our Lord’s 
return from the country of the Gadarenes, which 
St Mark does not relate till his fifth chapter. Possibly 
St Matthew followed the order in which the story was 
told in Q. On looking more closely into St Matthew’s 
account, we are at once struck by his omission of 
particulars which it is hardly conceivable that any one 
could leave out who was using Mark as his authority. 
St Matthew’s coincidences with the other Gospels do 
not begin until the sick man is brought into our Lord’s 
presence. It is not told how he had been brought in ; 
and nothing is said of the crowd about the door, nor 
of the expedient which the bearers had to use in order 
to get the paralytic into the house. Indeed one could 
not tell from the first Gospel that the transaction took 
place within a house at all. 

The translators of St Mark’s Gospel have been. 
puzzled how to render his expression jxoveOy dre év otkw 
éoriv. If they render év oixw im the house, the reader 
asks, In what house? for none had been particularly 
mentioned ; if, with the R. V. margin, we render it at 
home, we take it on ourselves to decide the question, 
whether the house here spoken of could properly be 
described as the home of Jesus. There are some who 
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imagine that our Lord owned a house of His own at 
Capernaum; and if it was one capable of being the 
scene of the incident here described, it must have been 
a tolerably large one. We cannot give absolute proof 
either way, but to me the probabilities are adverse to 
the supposition. We have no reason to think of our 
Lord as wanting a large house for the purpose of His 
trade, at which there is no evidence that He worked 
after He became a preacher. It seems to be only at 
Nazareth that He was remembered as ¢he carpenter. 
Capernaum seems to have been with Him no more 
than a centre for missionary tours ; and we may believe 
that He followed the rule, which He prescribed to 
those whom He Himself sent out, of accepting in each 
place such hospitality as might be offered. According 
to this rule, it would seem most natural to understand 
the house spoken of as Peter’s, into which we know 
He entered immediately after the meeting of the 
synagogue; but, as I have already remarked, probably 
not before that meeting, else he would have been told 
sooner of the illness of His host’s mother-in-law. 

The account in Matthew seems to have been taken 
from an authority which made no mention of a house; 
and the singular feature in this miraculous cure would 
seem to have been only that, whereas other such people 
brought to Him had been able, at least with assistance, 
to come on their own legs, this man was so completely 
paralysed that he had to be brought lying down, bed 
and all, whereupon he received the command, Arise, 
and take up thy bed, and walk. Yet from this point out, 
St Matthew takes up St Mark’s narrative, and indeed 
St Matthew’s next verse is hardly intelligible without 
St Mark’s explanation. St Matthew had told in the 
vaguest way that the palsied man had been brought 
to Christ, without telling by whom, zpocépepov atro 
mapadutixev; yet he goes on to say, and Jesus seeing 
their faith said, etc. It would have been in accordance 
with the accounts of other miracles, if we had been told 
something of the sick man’s faith, or at least how his 
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bearers manifested theirs, but for this information we 
are dependent upon Mark. And as we proceed, co- 
incidences with Mark multiply. We have for instance 
the téxvoy, which St Luke omits, but which in Matthew 
assumes an even more affectionate form, @apoe: rékvov. 
St Matthew mentions the murmuring of the scribes, but 
does not, like the other two Evangelists, explain how 
scribes came to be present. St Matthew’s variations 
often present the appearance not so much of an 
abridgment as of an unskilful rewriting of Mark. 
Instead of Mark’s version of our Lord’s address to 
the scribes: vi tavra diadoyiferbe év rats Kapdias ipuov ; 
Matthew has iva ti évOupeicbe tovnpa ev Tais Kapdlats bua 5 
Yet it can hardly be called an evil thought that God 
only can forgive sins. 

Notwithstanding the signs of the use of St Mark’s 
Gospel here by St Matthew, there are also tokens of 
the employment of another source. We have here 
the phenomenon of agreement between Matthew and 
Luke, for which Mark will not account, and which I 
ordinarily take to indicate the use of an independent 
source Q. For instance, instead of Mark’s éyeipov xat 
dpov Tov kpaBarrov cou Kat Twepitare (verse 9), Matthew 
and Luke agree in éyepe cai wepitara; instead of 
Mark’s é€9\Oev €umpocbev ravrwy (verse 12), Matthew and 
Luke agree in aaq\Oev efs Tov oikoy avrob; and in the 
same verse Mark has nothing corresponding either to 
the of dxAou epoBHOncay of Matthew, or the érdjoOyoav 
poBov of Luke. 

On the whole, these coincidences lead me to believe 
that the story had been told by an authority Q, which 
was known to St Luke as well as to St Matthew. But 
I believe that this story was again told by St Mark, 
with fuller knowledge, and that St Luke made use of 
St Mark’s account. It is a mistake to imagine that 
the earliest form of the Gospel story must necessarily 
have been the best. Our Lord lived a public life, and 
we have not been left to depend on a single witness 
for our knowledge of Him. However excellent the 
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first collection of anecdotes of His life may have been, 
it is very conceivable that it may have been read by 
some one able to tell some of the story with greater 
accuracy, or at least with more fulness of detail. 


THE CALLING OF THE PUBLICAN 


MARK ii. 13, 14. MATT. ix. 9. LUKE v. 27, 28. 

Kal é&7\Oev wddw rapa Kal rapdywr 6 ’In- Kal pera ratra é&dbev 
Thy Oddacocav* Kal mds cots éxeibev eldev dy- Kal €Gedcaro Tedwvny dvd- 
6 bxAos HpxeTo mpos avroy, Opwiroy Kabjpevoyv éxt pare Aevely kabjevov emt 
Kal édldacKey avrovs. Kai TO TeAwWvLov, Mad@aiov To TeAwyLoy, Kal elev ad- 
mapaywy eldev Aecvely tov Aeyouevoy, Kal dé-yer T@ ’AxodovPer pot. Kal 
Tod ’AXdalov Kaddi7jevov atr@, "AxoNovber pou KaTahuray wavra avacras 
émt To TeA@VLOV, Kal Eyer Kal avacras HKoNOvOn- HKonovde atT@. 
air@ ’Axodovder por. Kal ce avT@. 
dvactas nKohovéynoev 
atre. 


St Luke here copies Mark’s ¢€\@ev, a word which 
Weiss understands as meaning that our Lord then 
started for a little missionary tour by the borders of 
the lake, but which, in my opinion, simply means 
that He went out of the city. We are told that when 
He went out all the multitude followed Him. This 
would naturally happen when He was only moving to 
a short distance, but not if He was starting on a long 
journey. 

St Matthew has nothing equivalent to the first 
verse in St Mark’s narrative, but takes up the story 
with St Mark’s second verse, beginning with the word 
mwapayov. This word is used by St Mark in his 
account of the calling of the two pairs of brothers, 
but is not there used by St Matthew. A strong sus- 
picion arises that St Matthew is here using Mark, 
because he agrees with Luke in placing in Mark’s 
order the three incidents recorded in Mark’s second 
chapter. But the question has to be considered 
whether St Matthew might not have found the story 
of the calling of the publican related in Q, or some 
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other early authority; but such little evidence as is 
afforded by this word vrapdywy tends in favour of a 
direct use of Mark by St Matthew; and in what 
follows there are many verbal coincidences between 
these two Evangelists which strengthen this conclusion. 

In one respect, however, Matthew differs from Mark 
and Luke. St Mark, followed by St Luke, calls this 
publican Levi (Mark adds ‘he son of Alpheus), but the 
First Gospel calls him Matthew, and plainly identifies 
him with one of the Twelve, who in that Gospel only 
is described as Matthew ¢he publican. We cannot doubt 
that all three Evangelists are here relating the same 
incident ; and they can only be reconciled by the sup- 
position that this disciple was known by both names. 
And this is no improbable hypothesis. We know 
from the O.T., that on a man’s change, either in 
position or circumstances, it was not unusual either to 
give him a new name, or to make some variation in 
his old one. It is quite in harmony with this, that 
our Lord, in enlisting Simon as an Apostle, should 
give him the new name of Cephas. If Levi had been 
the name by which the publican had been known up 
to the time of our Lord’s call, we have no reason to 
think that St Mark in his narrative would have here 
anticipated the use of his second name; for in the 
parallel case of Simon Peter, St Mark only uses the 
name Simon, until, when he gives the list of the 
Twelve, he records that our Lord gave Simon the 
surname of Peter. There would have been no diffi- 
culty in this case if it were not that St Mark, after 
the present passage, never mentions the name of Levi 
again; nor in his list of the Twelve does he describe 
any of them as having been a publican; so that one 
who had no other Gospel than St Mark’s would have 
been ignorant whether any of the Twelve, or which, 
was to be identified with this Levi. 

Accordingly, some very early writers seem to be 
ignorant that Levi was the same as Matthew. It is 
here enough to give one example. Heracleon, a second 
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century heretic quoted by Clement of Alexandria (Sévom. 
iv. 9), in arguing against the opinion that confess- 
ing our Lord before men was only to be understood of 
confession before a magistrate, remarks that all oi 
cwtduevor. had not been confessors in the sense to 
which it was proposed to restrict the word, and he 
gives as examples Matthew, Philip, Thomas, Levit, and 
many others. From Heracleon’s thus quoting Matthew 
and Levi as distinct persons, we might plausibly infer 
that Heracleon was not acquainted with St Matthew’s 
Gospel, at least as we have it now, for this Gospel 
is the sole source of our knowledge that Matthew is 
to be identified with Levi, but, in my opinion, that 
Gospel may be regarded as quite sufficient authority. 

It seems to me not reasonable to suppose that the 
call given to Matthew was different in its nature from 
that given in like terms to Simon and Andrew, James 
and John. And thus I think that there is good justifica- 
tion for the general opinion of the early Church that 
as the four disciples just named were afterwards included 
in the list of the Twelve, Levi must have been one of 
those entrusted with the same office. 

Our three authorities agree in describing the publican 
as found ka@jjuevoy ért TO TeA@Movy, aN unusual form of 
expression which seems to me to indicate the use of a 
common source. 

All three Synoptics have the words cai avaords, for 
which the previous «xa@juevoy had prepared us. 
But St Luke’s catadirwv wavra has no authority from 
Matthew or Mark, and seems to be an addition of 
St Luke’s own. Not that we need doubt that Levi then 
gave up his former employment to become a personal 
attendant on our Lord. But we must know more of the 
circumstances, before we could pledge ourselves to the 
popular view that Levi then went after our Lord, leaving 
behind him the money which he had collected. We do 
not know whether or not he had partners in the business, 
or if the money was his own, so that he could abandon 
it without dishonesty. What follows would lead us to 
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think that his departure was not very abrupt; for the 
next thing of which we are told is a feast which he made, 
at which others in the same employment were present, 
and it is natural to think that Levi remained long 
enough to give his invitations. I take the situation 
of Matthew’s toll-house to be close to the principal 
landing-place from the lake. 


THE PUBLICAN’S FEAST 


MARK ii, 15-17. MATT. ix. 10-13. LUKE v. 29-32. 


I have thought myself at liberty to assume that the 
feast here described took place in Levi’s house. It is 
true that the opinion has been defended that the house 
was our Lord’s own. St Matthew indeed seems to 
regard our Lord (iv. 13) as a permanent resident in 
Capernaum. But there is a difference between making 
Capernaum for a time His centre of operations, and 
owning a house there. A more plausible conjecture 
is that the house was that of Simon and Andrew, 
of which we read in St Mark’s first chapter, and 
which was probably the place where the paralytic was 
borne by four into our Lord’s presence. But how- 
ever willing Peter and his brother might have been 
to entertain their Master, it is not likely that they 
would have extended their hospitality to a large com- 
pany of tax-collectors. The question, Why eateth your 
Master with publicans and sinners? would certainly have 
been put in a different form if addressed to those whose 
own invitation had collected these discreditable guests. 
On the other hand, these are exactly the guests who 
might be expected to be present if the feast were given 
by Levi. It may be remarked that these tax gatherers 
were not Gentiles, and that Levi’s father, whose name 
is given, was probably a man well known in Capernaum. 
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The relation between St Matthew’s account and St 
Mark’s is evidently very close, but is not easy to define. 
That is to say, if we ask, Is St Matthew simply drawing 
his account from Mark? or are both dependent on a 
previous account, such as I have called Q? I do not 
see grounds for a positive affirmation, but my leaning 
is to the belief that St Matthew has used a previous 
authority. 

That St Luke in this narrative follows Mark seems 
to me beyond doubt; for I see no trace that he is using 
a different authority, even when he varies from Mark. 
Thus St Mark says that many publicans and sinners sat 
down with Jesus and his disciples. \We know what is meant 
by publicans, but who were the sznners? It seems to 
me that St Luke felt the difficulty of this question, and 
evades it by saying, publicans and others. St Mark adds, 
for there were many, and they followed him. We ask 
ourselves, Does the Evangelist mean that Levi included 
in his invitation all the crowd who are spoken of as 
following Jesus from the town? St Luke leaves out 
the whole difficult clause. 

St Luke represents the question put to the disciples 
as, Why do ye eat and drink with the publicans and sinners? 
yet our Lord’s answer is more appropriate to the question 
as reported by St Matthew, Why eateth! your Master with 
the publicans and sinners? Persons may have been 
present at this great reception, doxyj, who were not 
partakers of the feast; and such appears to have been 
the case with the feast related in Luke vii. 36. But 
when we are told that our Lord was found fault with for 
eating with pudblicans and sinners, we naturally ask, Are 
two classes of people spoken of, or only one? The 
latter is the general impression that we all receive. 
The idea that occurs to us is that if the men were 
publicans, they were of necessity sinners, and that we 
are not bound to suppose that others of bad character 


1 It may be remarked in passing that critical editors have been sometimes 
sarcastic at the expense of copyists, who cannot tell of eating without giving 
the guests also something to drink. But how natural this was appears from 
St Luke’s variation here ; for he alters Mark’s ea¢ into eat and drink. 
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were present. Yet I think that if the statement in this 
verse originated with St Mark, he would not have stated 
that publicans and sinners sat down with Jesus, unless 
he had two classes of people in his mind, and that he 
would then have specified what the second class was. 
We are told that the Pharisees applied the word sinners 
to all who disregarded the religious obligations which 
they held to be binding; and so we could understand 
a Pharisee describing this company as made up of 
publicans and other sinners. But would such language 
be used by St Mark, who probably was, from a Pharisaic 
point of view, a sinner himself? So I find it more easy 
to believe that St Mark’s authority, which may have 
been Q, merely reported the charge that our Lord ate 
with publicans and sinners, and that the necessity of 
the narrative form obliged our Evangelists to begin by 
relating that publicans and sinners sat down. 

I notice now what I ought to have observed before : 
the evidence afforded by the commencement of the 
narrative. One cannot but be struck with the Hebraistic 
character of the beginning of Matthew’s account, éyévero 
avuTou cvaKel evov ... kat t6ov. For the constant use 
of éyévero in O.T. narration it is enough to refer to 
the LXX. version of Gen. iv. 8; vi. 1. St Mark begins 
this narrative with yivera ; St Luke drops the Hebraistic 
form altogether. I feel therefore that the present is a 
section which may safely be referred toQ. We know 
for certain that O contained a mention that the reproach 
was made against our Lord that He was a friend of 
publicans and sinners; for this is found in the section 
absent from Mark, but common to Matthew and Luke, 
which tells of the message sent by the Baptist to our 
Lord (Matt. xi. 19; Luke vii. 34). 

Certainly at the time that St Luke wrote his Gospel 
the equivalence of the terms reAdvys and auapTwAds seems 
to have established itself (xviii. 13; xix. 73 Vi. 32, 34 
compared with Matt. v. 46, 47; and xv. 1, 2, compared 
with the present passage), but it does not follow that this 
usage was as early as Q. Ina passage which we may 
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reasonably believe to have been derived from Q we find 
the publicans with a different association, of reAdvat Kat at 
aopva (Matt. xxi. 31, 32). On another occasion we 
find a woman, who was a sznner, is described as minister- 
ing to our Lord at a feast where He was a guest (Luke 
vii. 37). The story of the woman taken in adultery 
(John viii.) illustrates our Lord’s known willingness to 
receive into His society persons of such ill repute that 
others would have despaired of them as incapable of 
reformation. What I understand then by sznmers is 
persons notorious for sexual immorality; and this is 
what I suppose the Pharisees to have intended when 
they described Him as making His friends of publicans 
and sinners. 

The scribes who murmured were no doubt the same 
as those spoken of in Mark ii. 6, that is to say, not all 
the scribes, but those of them who were of the sect of 
the Pharisees. St Luke’s description is less accurate, 
The Pharisees and their scribes. The murmurers could 
scarcely have themselves taken part in the feast. St 
Luke substitutes for Mark’s icxvovres the more accurate 
vytaivovres; and to the words J am not come to call the 
righteous but sinners he adds, to repentance. 1 can not 
but think that those who put into our Lord’s mouth 
the words J am not come believed in His pre- 
existence. 

There is little in St Matthew’s Gospel or in St Luke’s 
which would oblige us to believe that either Evangelist 
used any authority but Mark, until we come to the 
quotation from Hosea vi. 6 (Matt. ix. 13). I do not 
think that St Mark and St Luke would have omitted 
this quotation here, if they had found it in their 
authority. St Matthew’s Gospel, however, is full of 
O.T. illustrations of our Lord’s history, and he has 
the same quotation from Hosea soon again (xii. 7) in 
his account of the murmuring at the conduct of the 
disciples as they walked through the corn fields. If 
I am right in admitting the possibility that the story 
of Levi’s feast had been told in Q, doubt is cast on 
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the inference | have drawn from the identity of the 
arrangement of the three sections of Mark’s second 
chapter in all three Synoptics, viz., that the other 
It is no doubt possible that all 
three followed the order of QO. As far, however, as St 
Luke is concerned, I cannot doubt that he here followed 


two copied Mark. 


Mark. 


THE QUESTION ABOUT FASTING 


MARK ii. 18-20. 


Kai foay of paénrai 
*Iwdvov cat of Papicaior 
vnorevovTes. Kal épxovTat 
kal déyourw air@, Ard 
Tt of wabnral *Iwdvov cai 
ot wabnral Tay Papicalwy 
ynorevovow, ot dé col 
[ua@nrai] od vyorevovew ; 
kal elev avrois 6’Incobs, 
My dvvavrac of vlot rov 
puppavos év @ 6 vuudios 
wer avtay €or yyo- 
Tevew ; Saov xpdvov exou- 
ow Tov vundiov mer avTaY 
ob § Ovvaryrat § vnorevew* 
édeUcovras O¢ Huépat Stay 
amap0y am abtay 6 vup- 
glos, kal Tore vnoTevoou- 
ow év éxelvn TH epg. 


MARK il. 21, 22. 

Ovdels éwiBXnua paKxous 
dyvagov émripdare én 
iudriov madacdv' et dé 
bh, aiper TO TANpwLa 
am avrov TO Kawoy TOU 
manavov, Kal xelpov oxiona, 
ylverat. Kal obdeis Badre 
olvoy véov els adoKovs Tra- 
Aaovs’ ef 6é py, pryger 6 
olvos Tovs doKous, kal 6 
olvos amé\\uvTae Kat ol 
doxol. [aAAX olvov véov 
els doKovs Katvous. | 


MATT. ix. 14, 15. 


Tére mpocépxovra aire 
of wabyrat “Iwavou éyor- 
Tes, Aw ri tueis Kat ot 
Papicator vynorevouer, ot 
6é wabnrai cov ob ynorev- 
ovo; Kal elrev avrots 6 
"Inoots, My dvvarvrar oi 
viol TOU vuudvos mevOelv 
éd’ Scov per’ abr&v éoriy 
6 vupdlos; éXedoovTar dé 
qépar bray amapOn am’ 
avray 6 vuudlos, Kai TéTeE 
pynoTevoovow. 


MATT. ix. 16, 17. 


Ovdels 6 éruBadret érrl- 
Brea paxous ayvdgou ért 
imariy mada’ ailper yap 
TO TANpwpa avToU ard TOU 
ipartov, kal xeipor oxloua 
ylverat. ov0€ Bdddovow 
oivov véov els aoKoUS THA- 
aos’ ef O€ mane, pryyyvur- 
Tat of doxol, Kal 6 olvos 
éxxetrat Kat of doxol da6n- 
Auyrar’ adda Badrovow 
olvov véov els doKovs Kaw- 
ous, Kal du.dorepoe cuvrnp- 
ovyT aL, 


LUKE Vv. 33-35. 

Oi dé elray pds avror, 
Oi pabnrat "Iwdvou vyo- 
Tevovow TuKva Kal dehaes 
TovovvTat, Ouolws Kat of 
Tov Papicatwy, of 6é col 
écOlovow Kal mlvovow. 6 
6é "Inoods elev mpds av- 
Tous, Mi dtvvacbe rods 
viods Tod vuupavos ev @ 6 
vundlos wer’ abr&v éoriy 
Twotjoat vynoredoat; édev- 
covrar 6€ Nuépat, Kal bray 
arap0n am avrav 6 vup- 
los rére vnorevcovow év 
exelvats Tals nuépars. 


LUKE v. 36-38. 


"HAeyer 6é kal mapa- 
Poriy mpos avrovs srt, 


Ovdels érlBX\nua aro 
iuartov Kawov oxloas 
émtBddrher ért ijudrvov 


manraroy’ ef O€ pyye, Kal 
TO Kawoy oxloe Kal ro 
Taha ov cumpuvycer TO 
ém(Brnua 7d dard Tov 
Kawov. Kal ovdels Baddree 
oivov véoy els daxovs mad- 
avovs’ ef O& pnye, pyeet 6 
olvos 6 véos TOUS aoKOUs, 
kal avros éxxvOjoerat Kat 
ol doKol dmoNovvrat* dAA 
olvoy véoy els dokovs Katw- 
ods BAnréov. 
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Both St Matthew and St Luke connect this question 
about fasting with the complaint against our Lord for 
His eating with publicans and sinners. With Matthew 
indeed, there is but a coincidence in time, indicated 
by the rére with which this section commences. But 
in Luke the same persons are represented as making 
both complaints, of 6& efray zpos avrov. Whether Mark 
also is to be understood in the same sense, depends 
very much on how we are to translate the joav 
vyorevovtes of verse 18. The A. V. gives the impersonal 
verb a frequentative sense, wsed to fast, a very defensible 
rendering, if we do not insist on shutting up Mark too 
rigidly within the limits of the best classical Greek. He 
himself uses 7v of a habitual state, ¢.g., jv 6 “Iwavns 
evdeduuevos, i. 63 Av SidacKwy, i. 223 Hv Knpvoocwy 1. 39 
(T. R.); see also Matt. vii. 29; Luke iv. 31, etc. It 
certainly appears to me that it was in this sense that 
St Luke understood Mark; for while he avoids the 
use of such an ambiguous form as joay vycrevovres, he 
substitutes here an account of the habitual practices in 
which John’s disciples agreed with the Pharisees, such 
as frequent fasts and many prayers. Possibly he means 
by the latter the use of forms of prayer. 

Notwithstanding, I think we get a more lively con- 
ception of the scene, if we understand the Evangelist 
to say that the Pharisees and John’s disciples were at 
the time keeping fast (so R. V.). And here we have 
to consider what was the peculiarity of the Pharisaic 
fasting. It was not that they had a special season of 
the year, like Lent, for fasting; but, as St Luke gives 
us to understand (xviii. 12), and we learn from the 
Didache, c. 8, that the days on which they fasted were 
the second and fifth days of the week. We can under- 
stand then that the scribes of the Pharisees who 
followed our Lord and His disciples to Levi’s house 
did not sit down with the publicans to his feast, it 
being their fast day. If our Lord had gone out of 
Capernaum on the first day of the week, the second 
might have commenced before the hour of the feast. 


THE PATCH ON THE GARMENT rip} 


[t could scarcely have been the same persons who 
first objected to the disciples sitting down in company 
with publicans, and then objected to their eating at all ; 
and St Matthew has probably preserved the original 
account: namely, that those who put the general 
question about fasting were disciples of the Baptist. 
There must have been several such among our Lord’s 
disciples, who though they might not have scrupled to 
sit down in such company, yet continued to observe 
John’s seasons of abstinence. 

It is remarkable what a variation St Luke makes 
in his version of the parable about a patch on an old 
garment; and it does not seem to me that he has 
changed for the better. The idea of the parable in the 
version of Matthew or Mark seems to be that one would 
not unite a piece of strong, undressed, cloth to a worn 
garment; otherwise when the garment was subjected 
to any strain, the result would probably be to tear 
away the patch, and with it a larger piece of the old 
garment. It would seem to me that St Luke, in 
reciting the narrative, found the statement that no one 
would put a patch of new cloth upon an old garment 
met by the contradiction that this was exactly what 
every one would do who put on a patch at all. 
Consequently he altered his version into, no one 
would tear a piece out of a new garment, to get a 
patch for an old one. The result would be great 
damage to the new garment, while the patch would 
not match the old garment. It now becomes beyond 
contradiction that nobody would act thus; but this is 
so obviously true that the illustration is spoiled. 

In Luke we find a verse, 39, added to which there 
is nothing corresponding in Matthew or Mark, Wo man 
having drunk, etc. "This verse seems to have been absent 
from the old Western text, yet it has the best Alex- 
andrian attestation. It probably was absent from the 
first draft of St Luke’s Gospel. We find in other 
cases too that things which do not seem to have 
belonged to the first edition show traces of this original 
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defect by some failure of subsequent attestation. This 
additional verse does not seem very appropriate to the 
present story, but perhaps was one of the sayzngs put by 
St Luke where he thought it would fit. 


THE WALK THROUGH THE CORN FIELDS 


MARK ii. 23-28, MATT, xii. 1-4, 8. LUKE, Vi. I-5. 


This section is common to all three Synoptics, and 
Luke has all the appearance of having copied from 
Mark, whose order of narration he completely follows. 
In both Gospels this section immediately follows the 
question about fasting. In St Matthew’s Gospel, 
while the three preceding sections agree with Mark’s 
order, and while the present section is connected with 
that which follows in the same way as in Mark, this 
section itself is separated by a considerable interval 
from that which had preceded. 

Luke is in close verbal identity with Mark, and 
so also is Matthew in those places which he has 
in common with Mark; but while St Luke has hardly 
anything that he might not have learnt from Mark, 
St Matthew makes an important addition to our Lord’s 
answer. 


WEATO. Xityy5 O50 7 


"H ovk dvéyvwre év T@ vou Bre Tois cd4BBacw ol tepeis 
év T@ iep 1d cdéBBarov BeBnrodow Kat dvatriol eiow ; 
Aéyw O€ div 8rt Tod lepod petidv éorw Bde. el 58 eyvib- 
kere TL éoriv, "EXeos Oédw Kal od Ovolar, obx bv Kareduxd- 
care Tovs dvaurlous. 


With regard to this addition we are tempted to 
ask, What passage in the Law is referred to? It is 
obvious that the duties of the servers in the Temple 
included much that could not be properly done else- 
where on the Sabbath, but I think that St Matthew 
would not have introduced this section of his with 
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this formula if it had not been a continuation of the 
previous section of QO. 

St Mark’s first word gives us a caution against 
pressing too confidently an argument founded on the 
use of a single word. In the last section I considered 
that my suspicion that the section about fasting had 
been told by Q was confirmed by the Aramaic character 
of St Matthew’s commencement with éyévero, followed 
by St Mark, who begins with yivera:; but some doubt 
is cast on this argument when I observe that St Mark 
begins the present section with éyévero, which we do 
not find in Matthew, where we should rather expect 
it to appear. 

However I think that the verses just cited indicate 
that St Matthew has been using Q; for in a passage 
which clearly belongs to Q, as absent from Mark but 
common to Matthew (xii. 41) and Luke (xi. 31), we 
have zXcioyv “Iwva ade . . - zAclov Lorouovos Ode. The 
change from zAcioy to weiGov would seem to indicate that 
St Matthew’s language is rather suggested by O than 
copied from it. The quotation from Hosea which 
reappears here, had been used by St Matthew (ix. 13) 
as part of our Lord’s defence for eating with publicans 
and sinners. But as the order of Mark and Luke 
shows, that section must have stood in Q in close 
connexion with the present section, and that quotation 
may have read so as to be equally applicable to both. 

We have also to comment on a remarkable various 
reading in this section of Luke. According to the 
majority of the MSS., supported by good patristic 
testimony, the incident is described as occurring é& 
caBBarw devrepotpaéty; but the last word is not found 
in the oldest Alexandrian authorities, nor in some of 
the Western. The present is a case where the solution 
we adopt of the Synoptic problem affects a question 
of reading. The arguments on both sides have been 
not very unevenly balanced. On the one hand, the 
retention of the disputed word is recommended by the 
maxim of preferring the more difficult reading. No 
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one, ancient or modern, has given an explanation of 
this adjective, such as can be adopted with any con- 
fidence; so that a copyist would be under a strong 
temptation to omit a word which he did not understand. 
On the other hand, there is not a particle of confirmatory 
evidence that any Sabbath was known among the Jews 
as the Second-first Sabbath, and if so strange a name 
had been in use we might surely have expected to hear 
of it elsewhere. So that devreporpétw seems to be, not 
only a difficult, but an impossible reading. Hort also 
contends that the designed omission might occur in 
a single document, or in a group of restricted ancestry, 
but not where the omission has attestation of such 
variety and excellence as in the present case. I do 
not dispute what he says about the ‘‘ excellence,” but 
I am not convinced of the ‘‘ variety”; for it appears 
to me that in this case B has only its usual allies. But 
if devrepoTpwrw iS not genuine, how did that reading 
originate? Meyer’s explanation is the best, that the 
mention of another Sabbath in verse 6 led some scribe 
to insert here the word zperw, and that a second 
scribe, observing that St Luke had told of a Sabbath 
in chapter iv., substituted devrépw in the margin, 
marking zpoérw with dots for erasure; but a third 
transcriber, overlooking the erasure dots, combined 
the readings of the text and the margin of his auto- 
graph into devreporpwtw. This is a very complicated 
and lame explanation, and the chief difficulty in accept- 
ing it is exactly the great variety of attestation for this 
strange word. A single transcriber might have so 
blundered, but how came so many to follow him that 
towards the end of the fourth century commentators 
who were puzzled by the phrase attempted in different 
ways to explain it, but none of them seems to have 
thought of questioning his text? I may quote Jerome’s 
good story that when he asked Gregory Nazianzen to 
explain it to him, Gregory, who clearly had not much 
confidence in his own explanation, answered, I should 
prefer that you would listen to my explanation when 
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I give it in Church; you will find that it will be 
received with so much applause that you will then 
not have the face to cavil at it. 

I should be disposed to pronounce the controversy 
as to the genuineness of this word to have ended ina 
drawn battle, if it were not for the light which the 
Synoptic study throws on the matter. If we had come 
to the conclusion that St Mark was following Luke, 
we should have no difficulty in deciding that devreporpoto 
was the genuine text of Luke, and that St Mark had 
designedly omitted the word. But since I find no 
reason to think that St Luke here used any authority 
but Mark, while I could account for his omitting a 
strange word which he found in Mark, I cannot think 
it probable that he would have introduced it without 
Mark’s, and, as far as I can see, without any other 
authority. I therefore reject the word from the text 
of Luke. 

I cannot help taking notice of a reading which has 
a very slight Old Latin attestation, Sabéato mane factum 
est. Mane evidently points to a Greek spit which 
might have been an alternative for rpérw, but not for 
devteporpwrw. This is the best evidence I know in 
favour of Meyer’s theory that the reading devrepotpaTw 
had its source in an original zparw. 


THE MAN WITH THE WITHERED HAND 


MAREK iii. 1-6. MATT. xii. 9-14. LUKE vi. 6-11. 


In all three Synoptics this section is closely connected 
with that about the walk through the corn fields. In 


1 Preeceptor quondam meus Gregorius Nazianzenus rogatus a me ae 
‘exponeret quid sibi vellet in Luca sabbatum devrepdrpwroy, id est, secundo; 
primum, eleganter lusit, docebo te, inquiens, super hac re in Ecclesia ; in qua, 
mihi omni populo acclamante, cogeris invitus scire quod nescis. Aut certe si 
solus tacueris, solus ab omnibus stultitia: condemnaberis, Hfzs7. 52, 8. 


M 
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these two sections St Mark tells us for the first time 
of the dispute concerning Sabbath observance, on which 
question the laxity of our Lord’s teaching came later 
(John ix. 16), to be regarded as a principal cause of 
His rejection by the more religious of the nation. But 
St Mark’s narrative leads us to think that the distrust 
of our Lord and His teaching felt by the ecclesiastical 
authorities had an earlier date than the controversy 
about Sabbath obligation. But we need not go beyond 
the account which St Mark, in his first chapter, gives 
of our Lord’s first recorded visit to the synagogue at 
Capernaum, in order to understand the prejudice which 
lovers of law and order would feel against the irregu- 
larities of this new teacher. He had no doubt been 
seen going about the city followed by crowds of 
enthusiastic believers in His miraculous power; and 
now He and they came into the synagogue, and with 
them a shrieking demoniac. No doubt many would 
be scandalised at this interruption to the quiet and 
orderly service of the day, and their feelings would 
be such as are expressed in St Luke’s report (xiii. 14) 
of the indignant utterance of the ruler of the synagogue 
on another occasion, There are six days in which men 
ought to work; in them therefore come and be healed, and 
not on the day of the Sabbath. ‘Ne can imagine what a 
parish clergyman of the present day would feel, if a 
leader of a Salvation Army band brought his followers 
into Church, and there interrupted the service with 
an attempt to work a miracle. It was not so much 
by teaching false doctrine, as by irregularity and in- 
subordination, that Whitfield and Wesley a hundred 
and fifty years ago, and George Fox a century earlier, 
stirred up the opposition of the ecclesiastical rulers ; 
though no doubt the irregularity and insubordination 
made the authorities keen-scented in their suspicion of 
false doctrine. 

There are two questions suggested by St Mark’s 
account. The first is one to which we do not seem 
under any obligation to attempt an answer: Why did 
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Jesus bid the diseased man to stand forth in the midst? 
The other, however, is a point which must be explained, 
else the story is not intelligible, What was the breach 
of the Sabbath complained of? Jesus had bid the man 
stretch forth his hand, and he had done so. How could 
it be imagined that he broke the Sabbath by such a 
simple act, or that Jesus had sinned in asking him to 
do so? Jewish writings have been explored, in order 
to find out what there was which the strictest theory of 
Sabbath observance forbade, and which might have 
been violated on this occasion. The prohibition most 
to our purpose is one against performing a surgical 
operation on the Sabbath, unless there was imminent 
danger to life. We should not regard this doctrine as 
unreasonable ; but there was nothing here that could be 
called a surgical operation. So I believe the true con- 
clusion to be that though the Jewish rulers expected a 
violation of the Sabbath, none took place, and that our 
Lord was careful that none should. We know from 
other instances of our Lord’s treatment of the sick that 
we are usually told no more than that He laid his hands 
on them and healed them. What the Jewish spectators 
on this occasion probably expected was that He would 
take the diseased limb in His hands, and stroke it until 
it was brought to healthy vigour; and such treatment 
could easily be described as a surgical operation. But 
our Lord took care that there should be no room for 
any such suspicion. He did not either call the diseased 
man to Him, or go over to him Himself. He makes 
him stand out in the midst, where all could see that 
there was no contact between them. He merely bids 
the sufferer to stretch forth his hand, and he finds 
himself able to obey. The sick man has been cured 
by a word, and our Lord’s baffled enemies are left 
without a word to Say. 

According to St Mark’s account those enemies did 
not speak the whole time. At first they waited in 
silence, to observe what Jesus would do, then when 
He had placed the man in the midst, it was He who 
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challenged them with the question, /s zt lawful on the 
Sabbath day to do good, or to do harm? to save a life, or to 
kill? to which question they did not venture to reply. 
Still less were they inclined to speak after the cure had 
been performed. St Luke, who in the main closely 
follows Mark, likewise makes the challenge proceed 
from our Lord. But St Matthew has a version of the 
story, according to which it was they who sought matter 
of accusation against our Lord, and began by asking 
Him whether it was lawful to heal on the Sabbath day. 
There are coincidences between Matthew and Luke, to 
be noticed presently, to which there is nothing corre- 
sponding in Mark, which leads us to the conclusion 
that OQ had contained either this same story or another 
similar story of healing on the Sabbath. The story, as 
St Mark tells it, hangs so completely together that we 
cannot but accept it as the most exact relation of what 
took place on this occasion; and if what was told in 
QO was intended to describe the same occurrence, we 
must suppose that St Mark modified it, in the light of 
fuller information received from others who had been 
present. 

In the relation of the story St Luke follows Mark 
so closely that I count it no less than a blunder when 
critics are tempted, by small stylistic changes, to 
imagine that St Luke derived these variations from 
a different authority. On the other hand, we cannot 
think it a chance coincidence that all three Synoptics, 
in describing the restoration of the withered hand, use 
the word dzexatectaQy. Nor is this argument to be 
pronounced worthless though it should equally prove 
that St Matthew was acquainted with St Mark’s narra- 
tive, a conclusion to which the comparison of other 
passages also leads us. 

However, when a phrase is common to all three 
Evangelists a double explanation can be given: either 
the other two Evangelists copied Mark, or St Matthew 
and St Mark may both have retained a phrase belonging 
to their common original; and in this case there is 
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evidence of such an original which must presently be 
considered. Yet there can be no doubt that it is on 
Mark that St Luke mainly depends. On the other 
hand, St Luke has in quite a different connexion the 
defence which St Matthew reports our Lord as making 
here, namely, by the question, whether if a sheep fell 
into a pit, its owner would not pull it out on the Sabbath 
day. This, with the substitution of az ass or an ox for 
one sheep, occurs in the account of the healing of a 
dropsical man on the Sabbath (Luke xiv. 5), and he has 
substantially the same argument (Luke xiii. 15), in his 
account of the healing of a woman so paralysed as to 
be unable to hold herself erect. I consider that the 
legitimate inference is that this argument is derived 
from Q, where it did not occur in connexion with the 
miracle now under consideration, which possibly may 
not have been separately recorded by Q at all. Here, 
however, we must note that while St Luke retains 
St Mark’s word zepiBAcWauevos, he does not copy what 
St Mark adds, wzth anger, being grieved at the hardening 
of their heart. We cannot doubt that these words are 
a genuine part of the Gospel of St Mark, who is apt 
to relate in a tone of indignation and astonishment 
instances where the spectators of our Lord’s miracles 
failed to perceive the evidence of His divine nature 
which His works afforded. Other cases will be noticed 
as we go along. But it may be asked, why St Luke, 
who has copied so much of the rest, did not copy this. 
It may, perhaps, be said that the anger of our Lord 
was a topic on which St Luke did not love to dwell ; 
but perhaps no other explanation is needed than that 
St Luke, who is here using two sources, Mark and Q, 
found it necessary to compress the matter which he took 
from one of them. 

St Mark goes on to say that the baffled Pharisees 
then proceeded to take counsel with the Herodians how 
they might destroy Jesus. It is quite in conformity with 
human nature that instead of being convinced by the 
miracle, they set themselves to destroy Him who had 
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confuted them. But why with the Herodians? It is 
only St Mark who mentions them here. St Matthew 
only speaks of the Pharisees as thus consulting, and 
St Luke appears to know no more; for he says that chey 
communed one with another what they might do to Jesus. 
The ¢key can only mean the same persons who had 
been just described as watching whether He would 
heal on the Sabbath, a subject on which it is not 
likely that the Herodians would have felt any deep 
interest. But we can implicitly believe St Mark’s 
account that the result of the deliberation of the 
Pharisees, who desired to destroy Jesus, was that it was 
necessary to obtain the co-operation of the Herodians. 
It was Herod’s country. At the time of this incident 
Herod had cast John into prison, if he had not 
already recently put him to death. It could not 
but be known that John had marked out Jesus as his 
successor; and if Herod had already felt jealous of 
the influence of John as a popular leader, it would 
not be difficult to excite in him a like jealousy of 
Jesus; and St Luke (xili. 31) bears testimony how 
successful had been the attempt to nurse Herod’s 
jealousy. 


OUR LORD’S CHANGE OF HIS SCENE OF 


LABOUR 
MARK iii. 7a. MATT. xii. 15a. 
Kal 6 *Inoods mera tov pwabnroy O dé *Inoods yrods dvexdpnoev 
avrov avexapnoev rpds Thy Oddacoav. éxeldev, 


Immediately after telling of this conspiracy entered 
into against our Lord, St Mark goes on to say that He 
withdrew with his disciples to the sea. The impression 
certainly conveyed is that it was because of this con- 
spiracy, and so St Matthew expressly says, who, in 
copying Mark, adds the word yvovs. How it was He 
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knew we are not told. It is true that the conspiracy 
is likely to have been a secret one; but Jesus was 
not without friends in both sections of the conspirators 
who could have given warning of a design to make 
Him prisoner if He remained where He was. He had 
friends even in the household of Herod. St Luke 
counts (viii. 3) the wife of Herod’s steward among 
those who supplied Jesus with funds; and among the 
Pharisees too, there was a minority who did not wish 
that He should be destroyed ; for St Luke also (xiii. 31) 
tells of a warning given Him by certain of the Pharisees 
that Herod meant to kill Him, and that for His safety 
He ought to depart. It is very commonly imagined 
that this warning was given with no friendly motives, 
and was a mere attempt to frighten Him away. But 
St Luke’s words, zpocq\Oay tives Papicaior, describe the 
action, not of the Pharisees as a body, but of some few 
members of the sect, and, when read in connexion 
with what St Mark tells us of concerted action between 
the Pharisees and Herod’s people, lead us rather to 
think that a friendly warning of a real danger had 
been given. We are not bound to suppose that St 
Luke’s anecdote is to be referred to the occasion we 
are now considering; for it is no doubt possible that 
like circumstances may have recurred; but we are not 
prevented from referring St Luke’s account to the 
same occasion by the fact that his arrangement would 
seem to place the occurrence at a later period of our 
Lord’s ministry than that which St Mark has assigned 
to it. 

When we are told that our Lord withdrew, we ask, 
What place did He leave? and, What place did He 
retireto? We are not expressly told where the events 
occurred related by St Mark in the preceding sections, 
but I think we are not wrong in answering Capernaum ; 
yet we hear of Capernaum immediately after, and have 
no reason to suppose that our Lord left the district. 
In fact, the answer recorded by St Luke (xiii. 32), as 
having been made by Him, when warned of the designs 
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of Herod, is quite suitable to the present occasion. He 
intimated that He was not alarmed by a threat of 
danger from Herod, because He knew that it was not 
in Galilee, but at Jerusalem, that His earthly career was 
to be brought to a close. He did, however, take some 
precaution, and, as St Mark says, wethdrew with his 
disciples to the sea. Capernaum was close to the lake, 
but at some little distance from it, so that it was neces- 
sary for one wishing to go down to the lake to go out of 
the city. What I understand He did now was to go 
along the lake towards the upper end, where the Jordan 
entered it. Every move in that direction was taking 
Him out of the territory of Herod into that of Philip. 
But it was not from Herod himself that danger was 
at first to be apprehended; for it would seem (Mark 
vi. 14) that it was at a somewhat later period that 
the fame of Jesus reached Herod, and that he was 
made to apprehend danger from the Baptist’s successor. 
The danger to our Lord was at first from Herod’s 
people, rather than from Herod himself, and still more 
from the Pharisees, who had stirred the Herodians 
up, and who, while He lived among them, could tell 
how at any moment hands could be laid on Him 
without provoking a rescue. This was what made 
removal necessary ; but it does not seem to have been 
immediate. 

At the time of the healing of the palsied man, 
of which we read in Mark ii., our Lord seems to 
have been teaching in the large room of a house 
whose roof was uncovered in order to gain access to 
Him. And at the end of St Mark’s third chapter we 
find Him still preaching in a room, His disciples 
sitting before Him, and His mother and brethren, 
when desiring to speak with Him, obliged to stand 
without. It seems to have been only when our Lord 
became an open-air preacher that the crowds became 
so great that the pressure caused inconvenience, 
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EFFECT OF PERSECUTION 


MARE iii. 76-12. 


Kal aod rdH00s dd 
Tis Tadtdalas *AKodov6n- 
cev, kal did THs Lovdalas 
kal ad ’Leporo\vuwy Kal 
amo THs *Tdounalas cal 
mwépay rod *lopddvouv Kal 
wept Tépoy cal Xiddva, 
wAHG0s Tov, dkovoyTes 
doa wovet FAOay mpds av- 
Tov. Kal elev Tots ma- 
Onrats avrov iva mocdprov 
Tpockaprepy avre@ dua Tov 
dxyAov iva ph ON Boow 
avrév* moAdods yap éGe- 
patevoev, ore éririmrew 
ait@ iva atrod dWwrrac 
Scot elyov udoriyas. Kal 
Ta Trevuara Ta aKdOapra, 
6rav at’rév €Pedpour, mpo- 
céminroy atta Kal éxpa- 
fov Aéyorra bri, Bd ef 6 
vids ToD Oeod. Kal rodkdAa 
éreTipa avrois iva uh av- 


THE CROWDS 


MATT. iv. 24, 25. 

Kal dmph@ev 4 dxo 
avrov els iAny Thy Luplay* 
kal mpoojveyxay ara 
mwéytas Tos KaxOs &xov- 
Tas wotxidats vooos Kal 
Bacdvos  cuvexoudvous, 
OatwoveCouevous kal cedn- 
viafouévous Kal mapav- 
TikoUs, Kal élepdarevoev 
avrovs. Kal nKodovdncar 
avr 8xNot aoddol dard 
THs Tadivalas cal Aexa- 
Toews Kat *Lepocohtuwy 
kai *lovdalas kal mépay 
rod “Lopdavov. 


MATT. xii. 154, 16. 

Kal jxodovéyncay atre 
mToANol, Kal éOepdrevocy 
atrovs mdvras, xal ézeri- 
pnoev avrots iva ui) pave- 
pov avrov Tomnowour, 
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LUKE Vi. 17-19. 


Kal xaraBds per’ abrdv 
éorn éwt térov medwod, 
kal 8yNos odds wabnrov 
avrov, kat mdHjGos mov 
Tov haotd awd waons THs 
*Tovdalas cal *lepovocadtu 
Kat ras mapadlov Tvpov 
kal Zuddvos, of HArAGay 
acotoat avrod Kat iabjvar 
ard TaY voowy avdrov* 
Kal of évoxANovpmevor dd 
TVEVLATWY aKabdpTwr 
cOepamevovTo’ Kal mas 6 
éxyAdos éfjrouy admrecar 
avrod, dre d¥vayus map’ 
avrov éfjpxero Kai lato 
THVTOS. 


Tov davepdy TolnTwow, 


We read in the Acts that the effect of the persecution 
following on the death of Stephen was a great extension 
of the new religion, as its adherents were driven from 
Jerusalem to other cities. The same was the effect 
of the conspiracy which made Capernaum an unsafe 
place of residence for our Lord. As He was forced 
to become an open-air preacher the number of His 
auditors increased, and the fame of His wonderful 
power of healing brought people to seek His help for 
themselves, or for sick relatives. 

St Matthew seems to have made a double use of this 
passage of Mark. The closest parallel to the present 
section is Matt. iv. 24, 25, where we can scarcely doubt 
that either St Matthew copied Mark, or that St Mark 
used the same authority as St Matthew. It seems to me 
that the second is the more probable hypothesis, as the 
differences between the two accounts appear to me more 
easily accounted for on the supposition that St Mark 
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varied from his original than that St Matthew did. The 
parallelism between the two Evangelists comes to an end 
with the Sermon on the Mount ; and we need no other 
explanation why there is nothing in Mark corresponding 
to that discourse than that it was not that Evangelist’s 
plan to include in his Gospel long discourses, such 
as those of which St Matthew has preserved such 
valuable records. With St Matthew’s twelfth chapter 
parallelism with Mark begins again. Matthew xii. 
15, 16 is evidently to be referred to the same source as 
the present section of Mark, for it has the same place 
in both Gospels, namely, coming immediately after the 
relation of the conspiracy made against our Lord. 
St Mark, however (i. 25), had already told of our Lord’s 
refusal to permit demons to give testimony to Him. 

In Luke I find nothing to indicate that he used any 
other authority than Mark. He does indeed transpose 
this section and the next, which gives the names of the 
Apostles ; but it is a sufficient account of this that his 
object was to bring the narration of the assembling of a 
multitude, whom our Lord addressed in company with 
His disciples, into close connexion with the report of 
the Sermon in Luke vi. 20. 


THE APPOINTMENT OF THE TWELVE 


MARK iii. 13-15. MATT. x. I. LUKE Vi. 12, 13. 


Kat dvaBalvec eis rd Kai mpooxaderd- 


bpos kat mpookaneirar ods 
HOerev adrés, kal darir- 
Gov mpds atrdv.  xal 
érolncev dwdeKa, ods Kal 
aoordédous wyvduacer, tva 
dow per abrod cat iva 
dmooré\\n avrovs Knpto- 
sew Kal éxew ékovolay 
exBdd\ew Ta darudria* 
Kal érolnoev Tovs dwdexa, 


pevos Tovs dwdeKa pa- 
Onras avdrod edwxev 
avrois éfouvclay mvev- 
Ldrov axabdprav Gore 
éxBd\\ew abra Kat 
Ocparevew macay vd- 
cov Kal mdcay wada- 
Klay, 


*"Eyévero 5é év rais fyé- 
pats ravrars éfeAOely avbrdv 
els Td dpos mpoceviac bar, 
Kal fy Stavuxrepevwy év 
TH Tpocevxp Tod Geod. 
kat dre éyévero tuépa, 
Tpocepuynoev Tors waby- 
Tas avTod, kal exretdwevos 
am avr&y dwdexa, ods Kai 
amooré\ous dvduacer, 


I have preferred here rather to say the Twelve than 
the Apostles, because the appropriation of the latter 
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name to the Twelve, though undoubtedly early, was 
not the original usage. It is certain that our Lord 
in His lifetime had chosen twelve of His disciples for 
special favour, to whom He gave instructions other than 
those addressed to the bulk of His followers (Mark ix. 35; 
x. 32). At the Last Supper He is described (Matt. 
XXVi. 20), as sitting down wth the Twelve. He promised 
them special honour in His Father’s Kingdom, where 
they were to sz¢ upon twelve thrones, judging the twelve 
tribes of Israel (Matt. xix. 28 ; Luke xxii. 30). After His 
death the Twelve were the governors of the Church. 
The phrase had become so established by use that St 
Paul employs it, 1 Cor. xv. 5, where it is not strictly 
applicable, viz., in speaking of our Lord’s appearances 
after His resurrection to the Apostles, whose number 
had been reduced by the defection of Judas. It is 
intelligible then why the number of twelve was com- 
pleted on the first vacancy, but not so when the rulers 
of the Church were known by a different title. 

The name afosile, in the sense of exvoy or missionary, 
seems to have been first given to the Twelve when our 
Lord sent them out in pairs to preach in neighbouring 
towns; and to have been given in reference to that 
special mission. But we find both from St Matthew’s 
Gospel and St Mark’s that the appointment of the 
Twelve had been made before. In fact, St Matthew 
does not relate that appointment at all; and it seems 
not to have been formally related in the document Q 
which he used. The charge given by our Lord on 
sending out these missionaries must be referred to Q, 
as being used both by St Matthew and St Luke, though 
only in a very abridged form in Mark; but St Matthew 
assumes the Twelve to have been chosen already, for he 
begins, Azd he called unto him his twelve disciples, and 
gave them authority over unclean spirits, etc. At the end 
of this discourse it is still only the word dzsceples that is 
used: When Jesus had made an end of commanding his 
twelve disciples, he departed thence; and all through the 
rest of the Gospel the word apostles is never used. 
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Twice afterwards (xx. 17; xxvi. 20), when he has to 
speak of that body, they are called, not ¢e apostles, but 
the twelve disciples. And twice again (xxvi. 14, 47) when 
the defection of Judas is related, he is described, not as 
an apostle, but as ove of the twelve. It being the case 
that St Matthew does not use the word afostle before or 
after the section now under consideration, it deserves 
the more notice that there should be a single use of it 
in this section, and that there it should come in paren- 
thetically, without any explanation why the name should 
. be employed. The Evangelist had told that our Lord 
gave His twelve disciples authority to cast out demons 
and power to heal diseases, and then comes a little 
section containing the names of the Twelve, beginning, 
Now the names of the twelve apostles are these. It must 
be observed that no mention has been made of the 
Twelve having been chosen in order that our Lord 
might sezd them out to preach; nor even is this men- 
tioned at the end of the discourse which the Evangelist 
records; for the conclusion runs, When Jesus had made 
an end of commanding his twelve disciples, not, as we 
might expect, they went out to preach, as they had been 
sent, but He departed thence to teach and preach in their 
cities (Matt. xi. 1). 

I conclude from the difference with regard to the use 
of the word dzdcroXos between this section and the rest 
of St Matthew’s Gospel that the two are not of equal 
date. Criticism seems to me to show clearly that the 
original document to which this Evangelist and St Luke 
were both indebted for this discourse of our Lord, did 
not contain the names of those to whom it was addressed. 
It is worth mention too, that whereas in arranging the 
matter common to the Synoptic Gospels, if we do not 
find all three agreeing in their order, we usually have 
two agreeing against the third, so that there is some 
trace of an original common arrangement, with regard 
to the names of the Apostles no two Evangelists insert 
them in exactly the same place. Thus I am led to 
believe that the section which gives the names of the 
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Apostles (Matt. x. 2-4), though not belonging to the 
earliest form of the Gospel history, was added when the 
First Gospel assumed its present form, probably when 
from having been an Aramaic it became a Greek Gospel. 
We shall presently see that the use of the title Ajoséles 
to denote the rulers of the Church at Jerusalem was of 
very early introduction ; and we need not be surprised 
that it should be used in this section. 

We turn now to Mark. I have already inferred 
that the authority Q, used by St Matthew, had not 
given the names of the Twelve, nor related their first 
selection and appointment, but had assumed their pre- 
eminence as already recognised. It had already been 
recognised by QO that the appointment of the Twelve 
came before the sending them out to preach; and we 
must feel that St Mark judged rightly that the consti- 
tution of their office was an important event in the 
history of the Church, which deserved to be distinctly 
related. It appears that the elevation of the Twelve 
to this higher office took place by successive steps. 
In the first place, we read that our Lord called some 
of those who had been His accustomed hearers to be 
His especial companions; and the calling of Andrew 
and Peter, James and John, and of Matthew, is 
formally related in the Synoptic Gospels. The call, 
then, recorded at the beginning of the history, was 
not one to mere discipleship; but those who were 
thus called were to give up all former employments 
which interfered with companionship with Jesus in 
His work. And it appears from St Mark’s history of 
the events of the Sabbath which followed the call 
of the four disciples, that even then our Lord took 
His disciples with Him on His missionary tours. 

St Matthew and St Mark agree in relating that it 
was the increase of the multitudes who thronged our 
Lord that made it necessary for Him to increase the 
number of His assistants. He had compassion on 
the multitudes because they were as sheep not having 
a shepherd; and He directed His disciples to pray the 
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Lord of the harvest, that he send forth labourers into hts 
harvest (Matt. ix. 36-38). And no doubt St Luke was 
right (vi. 12) in understanding what St Mark records 
(iii. 13) of Jesus going up into the mountain before 
His choice of the Twelve, as indicating prayer offered 
by Himself before taking this new step. St Mark 
does not mention that it was for the purpose of 
prayer that our Lord retired from the company of 
His disciples; but he tells of this temporary solitude 
of His, so as to bring out more strongly the action 
of our Lord’s individual will in the choice of the 
rulers of His Church. He did not take those who 
happened to be in His company; He was apart from 
that company when He summoned to Him _ those 
whom he himself would (ois HO0edXev airos), and they 
went away to him (kat awqjdOov rpos avrov). Thus it 
would seem that it was not only the Apostles first 
chosen who had received each a separate individual 
call, but that also when He completed into twelve the 
number of these more intimate disciples, each of the 
new members received in like manner a separate call. 

St Mark separates by an interval (ili. 13; vi. 7) his 
account of two things which St Matthew has placed 
together, namely, the first choice of the Twelve, and 
the sending them forth in pairs to preach. We can 
have no hesitation in recognising the historical fitness 
of St Mark’s arrangement, in which he has_ been 
followed by St Luke (vi. 13; ix. 1). 

When we read St Mark’s account in connexion with 
the supplemental information given by St Matthew and 
St Luke, we are at no loss to understand what took 
place, viz., that after nightfall had relieved our Lord 
from the pressure of the crowds which thronged Him 
by day, He ascended the mountain for the purpose of 
prayer, possibly accompanied by two or three of His 
more intimate disciples; and that, in the morning, He 
summoned to Him the other disciples whom He was 
about to charge with this new commission. 

St Mark’s words, according to the most widely 
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circulated version, are (iii. 14), cal érotnoev dwdexa Wva Gow 
MeT GUTOV, Kal Wa azocTeAAy alrovs Kyplacey, Kal exew 
e€ouclay exBadrrew Ta dada. The first thing that calls 
for remark here is the use of the word ézduoev, when we 
should rather have expected such a word as St Luke’s 
éxeEauevos. The simplest explanation of St Mark’s form 
of expression is that it arises from his objection to use 
the chronologically inappropriate title apostles. There 
is no awkwardness in using vai for appointment 
to an office, if it be done with a double accusative. 
Thus no one would stumble at such a statement as, 
Hle made Peter an apostle, any more than we find 
difficulty in the statement (Acts ii. 36), God made Jesus 
whom ye crucified both Lord and Christ. And if the 
word apostle had at first borne the signification that was 
afterwards given it, the word make would have caused 
us no embarrassment; for the text in Mark might have 
run, Jesus made twelve of his disciples apostles. But at the 
period of time which St Mark is describing, even the 
Twelve themselves had not got that name. Mark is 
here telling of the first choice of the Twelve; and it 
was only at that later period, when their Master sent 
them forth to preach, that they earned the title of His 
envoys. Thus instead of describing the office to which 
they were appointed by a title, it became necessary to 
use a periphrasis, tva dow mer avrod, kal iva arooréAAy 
auTous KNPUTCELY. 

St Mark’s phraseology, however, has a parallel in 
the Septuagint translation of 1 Sam. xii. 6, /¢ zs the Lord 
that appointed Moses and Aaron, and that brought your 
fathers up out of the land of Egypt. See Heb. ili. 2. 

Here we have to deal with a very notable various 
reading. In the parallel passage in which St Luke relates 
the selection of the Twelve (vi. 13), when he has told 
that out of His disciples our Lord chose twelve, he adds 
whom also he named apostles. That these words belong 
to the genuine text of Luke there can be no dispute ; 
they appear also in the text of St Mark’s account 
(iii. 14), according to Bs and their usual followers. 
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If I am right in thinking that St Luke, in writing 
his Gospel, made much use of St Mark’s, then we must 
attribute agreement between these two Gospels, not to 
blunders of copyists, but to the fact that the common 
words had their place already fn the copy of Mark which 
St Luke used. 

What weighs much with me is that the presence of 
the clause is quite natural in Luke, but not so in Mark. 
When St Mark has told how our Lord gave Simon the 
surname of Peter, he at once drops the use of the former 
name, by which he has uniformly called him before, 
and thenceforward calls him nothing but Peter. Here 
the statement that our Lord called the Twelve Hs 
apostles leads to nothing: St Mark never uses the word 
again save when it can be translated mzssconaries. Yet 
it was not long before the fact that these Twelve had 
been adzdécrodo, not of Jewish communities or of 
Christian churches (titles which others could bear), 
but of Christ Himself, gave them their chief claim to 
consideration ; and already when St Luke wrote, the 
name of Afost/es for the rulers of the Church at Jerusalem 
had been fully established. In St Luke’s Gospel these 
rulers are sometimes called the Twelve, sometimes she 
Apostles, but almost always when the former title is used 
we can believe that the Evangelist is using previous 
sources. In the book of the Acts they are called Ajostles 
almost all through, and the word Afost/e seems to have 
quite lost its original meaning of mzsstonary; for if 
we gave the word that meaning the statement in the 
beginning of Acts viii. would sound oddly, that the 
effect of the persecution that arose on the death of 
Stephen was that the members of the Church of 
Jerusalem were scattered everywhere preaching the 
word, except the mtsstonaries. 

In the case before us, we can say with tolerable 
certainty that the manuscripts which omit the clause 
preserve an older reading than those which exhibit it. 
For there is no conceivable reason why any transcriber 
who found the clause in his archetype should omit it ; 
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while, on the other hand, it is quite intelligible that 
one who wrote after Apostles had become the recognised 
designation of the rulers of the infant Church, should 
wish to note that this title had been given them by their 
Master when He sent them as His missionaries. We 
are only speaking of the comparative age of the two 
families of MSS., and are not concerned to deny that 
the introduction of the clause was very ancient, since 
it is found in Luke, whose Gospel is certainly earlier 
than the earliest date we can assign for the origin of 
the MS. which was the parent of Bx. When I say 
that the shorter form is the older, I am not concerned 
to define how much older, nor need I dispute with any 
one who may choose to defend the longer form, as 
enlarged by the Evangelist himself in a second edition. 
I think, if we set the two forms side by side, we must 
prefer the simpler as the original, and the other as a 
manipulation by, it may be, vzva voce additions. 


Kal éroincer duddexa va Gow per’ Kal éroincev 6ddexa [ods kal drroc- 
avrod cat wa drocré\\y avrovs K7y- Torous avduacey] va Gow per’ avTod 
picoew nal Exew éovclay [Oeparevely kat wa drooré\\y adrods Knptocew 
Tas véoous Kal] éxBdd\ew 7a das- kat éxew é£ovclay éxBddAdNew Ta 
povia. Oacudvia [nal érolncev Tos Swoexa]. 


In both cases I take the simpler forms to be the 
original, it being far easier to account for insertion than 
for omission. The Vulgate text corrects what seems 
a manifest omission by the Evangelist, who had said 
nothing about curing diseases, which was a work of 
our Lord’s own (Matt. iv. 23; Mark iii. 10), and was 
included in the commission which He gave to His 
envoys (Matt. x. 8; Luke ix. 2, 6). Without enquiring 
why St Mark should have omitted mention of it in this 
place, I think the silence of our oldest witness sufficient 
evidence that he did, but the omission was one which a 
subsequent editor would be strongly tempted to supply. 
In like manner there was a strong temptation to insert 
the clause, Whom also he named apostles, if it were only to 
justify St Mark’s own use of the word at the conclusion 
(Mark vi. 30); though there I consider that it should 
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be translated, And the envoys gather together unto Jesus ; 
and reported to him what they had done, and what they had 
taught. But when the periphrasis had been enlarged by 
the addition of this clause, it seemed necessary to catch 
up the thread of the narrative by the repetition of the 
words xat ézroincev 6wdexa, Which now becomes rovs dwdexa, 
the Twelve having been already mentioned. 


THE NAMES OF THE APOSTLES 


MARK ili. 16-192. 


(Kat éré0nker bvoua 
TQ Zluwve) Iérpov, kat 
*TaxwBorvrdv rot LeBedaiov 
kal "lwavyv tov adehpir 
Tov’ LaxwBov (cat éréOnxev 
auTois dvoua Boaynpyés, 8 
éorw iol Boovrijs), Kat 
’Avdpéay kal Piturmoy Kat 
BapOorouatoyv kat Mad- 
Oatoy Kal Owuary kai 
"IdkwBor roy Tod AXdalov 
kal Oaddatoy cai Diwwva 
Tov Kavavaiov cat ’lovdav 
"Ioxapwd, ds Kat mapé- 
dwKev avrdy, 


MATT. x. 2-4. 


Tév 6€ Gbdexa drro- 
oré\we Ta dvduard 
éoTw ratTa* mpwros 
Ziwww 6 Neydmevos 
Tlérpos xal’Avdpéas 6 
ddehpds avrod Kal 
*IdxwBos 6 To ZeBe- 
datov Kal “Iwdyns 6 
addeAgpos avrod, Pidur- 
mos Kal Bap@odouaitos, 
Owuds cal Maé@aios 
6 TeAdryS, "IdKwBos 6 
rod Addatov cat Oad- 
Satos, Zluwy 6 Kar- 
avaios kal *Lovdas 6 
*Toxapiirns 6 Kal 
mapadovs avrov. 


LUKE vi. 14-16. 


Dinwva ov kal dvdpa- 
cev Ilérpov cal ’Avdpéav 
Tov ddekpov avTod «kal 
"TdxwBov cal Iwdvny cat 
@itirmov «ai BapGoro- 
patov xal Maé@atoy cat 
Owpavy [Kai] *IdewSor 
’AXgatov kal Sliuwra rdv 
kadovpevov Znrwrhy Kal 
*Tovday IaxwBov cal ’Lov- 
dav *Ioxapio@ bs éyévero 
mpoddrys. 


I may notice in passing a slight awkwardness of 


expression in the terms in which St Mark introduces 
his list, for which the Evangelist himself rather than 
his transcribers seems to be responsible. It is such 
that a strict grammarian might maintain that Peter 
was not included in St Mark’s list of Apostles; for 
the accusative IIérpoy is made to do double duty. We 
want it to complete the sentence éré@yxev dvoua To 
Diuwre Ilérpoy ; and if we so employ it, it is absent from 
its place in the Apostolic list, érpov, cat "TexwBov, «7d. 

So trifling a matter scarcely needs mention ; but it is 
more important to remark that we have in the Synoptic 
Gospels three lists of the Apostles; and though the 
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lists agree so closely that there is strong probability 
that they have all a common source—there is in fact 
agreement as to eleven of the names—yet St Luke 
mentions one, ‘lovday "IaxwBou (Judas the son, or it may 
be the brother of James), whose name is not recorded by 
St Matthew or St Mark. 

In the ordinary course of things, where no counter- 
acting supernatural interference takes place, uncertainty 
creeps into the early history of any great institution. 
Newly enlisted workers who throw themselves heartily 
into the performance of the task assigned to them 
often have little curiosity to enquire into the antiquity 
of the details of the system which they find in actual 
operation. Every living organism is constantly receiv- 
ing developments; and in my own experience I have 
found that several details of practical working, the 
origin of which I myself remember, are accepted by 
the younger generation as of immemorial antiquity. 
I have often regretted that when I was myself a young 
man I had not the curiosity to enquire into the history 
of some of our existing usages, concerning which 
there were many then alive who could have informed 
me, but whose testimony is now lost. I suppose that 
if any one were now writing the history of one of our 
universities, and had to give a list of those who held 
the chief offices forty years ago, unless he had some- 
thing more than unwritten tradition to guide him, he 
would be likely to omit the names of several who did 
good work in their time, but whose personality had 
not been such as to impress itself strongly on their 
contemporaries, and he would perhaps include the 
names of two or three of the immediately following 
generation whose activity had made their names 
remembered. 

Now the rulers of the Church when St Luke wrote 
were not the same as those who received the original 
commission. We know for certain of one change—the 
substitution of Matthias for Judas Iscariot; and in 
the course of forty years there were probably other 
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changes. When St Luke wrote, the first place among 
the church rulers at Jerusalem belonged to James, the 
Lord’s brother; but the best critics are agreed that he 
could not have been one of the original Twelve, for 
both St Mark and St John give us to understand that 
at the time of the appointment of the Twelve our 
Lord’s brethren did not believe on Him, Nay, very 
respectable tradition asserts that it was only after our 
Lord’s resurrection that an appearance to James brought 
him to full and complete faith. Yet we know from 
1 Cor. ix. 5 that in the early days of the Church our 
Lord’s brethren took an active part in preaching His 
Gospel. Other changes must have occurred during the 
interval between the appointment of the Twelve and the 
first publication of the Gospels, so that if the Evangelists 
had been dependent on their own enquiries for a list 
of the original Twelve, there would be likely to have 
been much variation between their accounts. The fact, 
however, is that they agree as to all the names but one. 
This agreement makes it reasonable to believe that all 
used a common document, while the one disagreement 
shews that they did not use it slavishly, but supple- 
mented it with independent information. 

Let us compare now St Matthew’s list with St Mark’s. 
We shall find in other cases indications that St Matthew 
used St Mark’s Gospel, though in possession of an 
earlier source of information. And as I have noted an 
indication that St Mark’s list of the Apostles was added 
as an afterthought to what he had derived from his 
principal earlier source, it is natural to conclude that 
the list of the Apostles was borrowed by St Matthew 
from Mark. Yet, on examination, it seems to me more 
likely that both Evangelists were indebted to a common 
authority. We are at once struck by the difference, 
that in St Matthew’s list the Apostles are arranged in 
couples, but not so in Mark. We are told that our 
Lord sent out these missionaries two by two. St Luke 
tells the same of the Seventy (x. 1); and in the 
Glementines Peter is represented as sending out his 
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disciples in pairs in like manner. In the Acts too, 
when Paul and Barnabas can no longer travel together 
On a missionary tour, each seeks a new assistant, as 
if a preacher without a companion were impossible ; 
and thenceforward we read of Paul and Silas, while 
Barnabas joins Mark with himself. Thus it is natural 
enough that the earliest list should exhibit a trace of 
this pairing. If this had been so in the list which 
St Mark had received, we can still see reason why 
this Evangelist might use a different arrangement; for 
he begins by telling how our Lord gave Simon the 
surname of Peter; and then it is appropriate to add 
that He gave the sons of Zebedee the name Boanerges. 
Thus Andrew comes to be separated from Peter, and 
the arrangement in pairs is abandoned. 

Both lists begin with Peter, but St Matthew 
expressly says zparos Xinwy. There is no room for 
doubt that in our Lord’s lifetime Peter took the leading 
part among the Twelve; and, contrary to what we 
might have been led to expect by the tradition that 
Mark had been Peter’s interpreter, we find in the First 
Gospel anecdotes honourable to Peter, which St Mark 
does not record. St Mark’s arrangement of the names 
gives prominence to the fact that besides Peter there 
were two other disciples, James and John, whom our 
Lord had distinguished with special favour. On the 
whole then I am inclined to believe that the list of 
the Apostles which Matthew gives preserves the more 
ancient tradition, and that the arrangement in Mark 
which exhibits a triplicity of leading Apostles is that 
Evangelist’s own. It does not seem likely that if the 
list which reached St Matthew had been a mere catalogue 
of separate names he would have undertaken to give the 
original couplings, unless he had some early tradition 
to guide him. 

I come now to the only name about which the 
tradition is indistinct. It appears in the latest form that 
the Apostolic list assumed as Lebbeus, whose surname 
was Thaddeus (Matt. x. 3, Text. Rec.). This form, 
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however, we may disregard, as an attempt to reconcile 
two earlier conflicting accounts, one of which gave the 
name as Thaddeus and the other as Lebbeus. Of 
the MSS. which have reached us, the two oldest give the 
name as Thaddeus. But the authority for the form 
Lebbaus is also very ancient. It was accepted by 
Origen as the true reading of Matthew, and we may 
assume was so read by him in his MSS. of the Gospel 
(Pref. Comm. in Ep. ad Romanos). Consequently, 
the decision made by Tischendorf was that Leddeus 
was the true reading of Matthew, and 7haddeus that of 
Mark. There is no doubt that in both Gospels the 
reading Lebdeus had very early and wide circulation 
in the class of MSS. commonly now classified as 
Western. But I find little reason for making much 
distinction between the evidence in the case of Matthew 
and of Mark. All that the testimony of Origen gives 
us a right to believe is that the reading Lebseus was 
found in copies of St Matthew’s Gospel before the end 
of the second century. But if we were to make any 
distinction between the two Gospels it is rather in Mark 
than in Matthew that we should expect to find the read- 
ing Lebbeus ; for | can find no account of the origin of 
the variation so plausible as the suggestion that it arose 
out of an attempt to include in the list of the Apostles 
the Levi whom St Mark alone records as having received 
a summons from our Lord to follow Him identical with 
that addressed to Peter and Andrew, James and John. 
The Hebrew name Levi was Grecised into the form 
AeBjs by Heracleon, who is chiefly known to us by 
large extracts from his comments on St John’s Gospel 
preserved by Origen, and who therefore may be referred 
to the second century, the only room for controversy 
being how much earlier than Origen he lived. I 
suspect that the form AcSBatos retains the termination 
of Oaddaios, when some ingenious editor thought of 
altering the first four letters. It is quite possible that 
the alteration was made simultaneously in both Gospels, 
and therefore I do not feel myself entitled to build any- 
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thing on the preference which has been given to the 
testimony for the reading Ae@Gaios in St Matthew’s 
Gospel. One thing I think we may conclude, viz., 
that at the time the name Lebbzus was introduced 
into the list the memory of the real Thaddzus must 
have been lost, and he had probably been some time 
dead. 

There is, however, a Thaddzus of whom Eusebius, 
in the first book of his Ecclesiastical history, c. 13, gives 
an account, said to have been derived from the archives 
of the church of Edessa, who was said to have first 
planted the Gospel in that part of Mesopotamia. His 
name appears in extant Syriac documents as Addai; 
and possibly it was Eusebius who first gave it the form 
Thaddzeus; but in any case this Thaddzus has no 
claim to a place in the Apostolic list; for the Syrian 
tradition only counts him as one of the Seventy. It was 
a different Apostle who was venerated for his share in 
the foundation of the early Syrian Church, namely 
Thomas, whose proper name is said to have been Judas ; 
for, as the readers of the Fourth Gospel know, the word 
Thomas signifies no more than ¢wzz. Thus we are not 
given any clue to the appearance of the name Thaddzeus 
in the lists of Matthew and Mark. Thomas, in the earlier 
lists, is not coupled with any Apostle but Matthew, and 
the Judas in St Luke’s list stands by himself. 

It is certainly a curious coincidence that when we 
find a Thaddeus in St Mark’s list of the Apostles, 
replaced by a Judas in St Luke’s, the legend should 
bring the names of Thaddzus and Judas into connexion 
with each other. We may safely conclude that when 
St Luke made his list of the Apostles one whom he 
designates as “Iovdas “IaxwBov was either then bearing 
rule in the Church at Jerusalem, or had done so within 
existing memory, and had made such an impression as 
to have been counted as one who must have been among 
the original Twelve. It may also be inferred that usage 
had then ceased to connect the name Thaddzus with 
one of these Twelve, though no doubt we need not deny 
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that the name might have been found among the second 
generation of Christians. 

I may note in passing the curiously parenthetic way 
in which St Luke brings in his list of the Apostles, in 
the middle of a very long sentence, He called his disciples, 
and having chosen twelve from them, whom also he named 
apostles, Simon whom he also called Peter, etc., and having 
come down with them, stood on a level spot. 


THE SEVENTY 


I dare say there are some of my readers who would 
not violently disapprove of my opinion that there are 
one or two of the original Twelve about whose names 
we cannot be quite certain, and that the existence of 
such uncertainty is no disparagement to our Evangelic 
record. Yet I fear many of those same persons would 
be shocked at any doubt being cast on the complete 
accuracy of St Luke’s account of the appointment of 
the Seventy. 

Of course if we adopt the older view of inspiration, 
according to which everything that St Luke relates 
must have taken place exactly as he relates it, such an 
enquiry as to his sources as I have engaged in is idle, » 
if not reprehensible ; and we cannot draw any difference 
between the certainty of the evidence for one of his 
statements and for another; all are alike beyond doubt 
and question. But in statements resting on human 
evidence there is room for great diversity between the 
certainty with which we can accept one, and that with 
which we can hold another; and I cannot but feel that 
we can be very much more certain that our Lord chose 
twelve, whom He afterwards called Apostles, than that 
He afterwards chose other seventy also. 

If every statement made by any one of the four 
Evangelists is absolutely beyond question, it is im- 
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material by how many of them any fact is attested ; 
but otherwise it makes an important difference that the 
choice of the Twelve is related by all, and that of the 
Seventy only by St Luke, that he gives no account of 
the occasion or circumstances under which the call was 
given, that he does not name any of those who received 
it, and that, when he has to record the charge given 
them, he does nothing but repeat the charge given on 
sending out the Twelve. In St Luke’s later history it is 
not mentioned concerning any one that he had been 
one of the Seventy ; and when at a later period attempts 
were made to form a list of them, these lists inspire no 
confidence, being apparently formed by raking together 
all the names of early Christians which any tradition, 
however faint, had preserved, and then completing the 
' number by invention. 

And yet I do not doubt that our Lord from time to 
time commissioned other missionaries besides the Twelve 
to preach for Him. What seems to me less certain is 
that their number was exactly seventy, or that they were 
all sent at one time. St Luke’s narrative gives me the 
impression that he had taken pains to complete previous 
accounts by personal enquiry: he is able to add the 
name of Judas to those given in former lists, and gives 
an explanation of the name Kavavyatos which we may 
well accept. I can easily believe that when he set him- 
self to enquire the names of the original Twelve, he 
found some who had no pretensions to be included in 
that list, yet who could truly tell him that they had been 
commissioned by our Lord to preach for Him, and whose 
account of the charge they had received from Him did 
not essentially differ from the instruction given by our 
Lord to the Twelve, when He sent them out. Such 
persons probably were the Matthias and the Joseph 
Barsabas mentioned in the first chapter of the Acts; 
and Philip, one of the Seven, to whom the title Apostle 
has been often given; and there may well have been 
other such. It would be a natural explanation of the 
existence of these supplemental missionaries, that our 
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Lord had, after the example of Moses (Exod. xxiv. 1 ; 
Numbers xi. 16), appointed Seventy elders in a sub- 
ordinate capacity to the Twelve. If St Luke accepted 
this solution too easily we should no longer be able to 
claim for him infallibility, but we need lose no faith in 
him as a diligent and faithful historian. 


CHARGES MADE BY OUR LORD’S ENEMIES 


MARK ili. 194, 20, 21. 

Kal dpxerac els ofkov’ Kat ouvépxerar tradw [0] dxXos, 
wore wh SivacOat adrovds pendé dprov gayeiv. Kal axov- 
cartes of map’ avrod €ffNOov Kparfoa airév, Eheyor yap 
ére é&€orn. 

St Mark’s Gospel gives us a more lively picture 
than do the other Gospels of the growing hostility 
of the ruling classes to our Lord, which reached its 
height at the epoch which now comes under considera- 
tion. We have read how the rage of the Pharisaic 
party against Him led them to seek the help of 
Herod’s adherents, whence our Lord’s life or liberty 
was so seriously threatened that He could no longer 
make Capernaum His headquarters. And now we 
are told that even His own relatives were carried 
away by the prevailing opinion that He was out of 
His mind, and ought to be put under restraint. 

St Mark’s narrative here has the aspect of having 
suffered a dislocation of order; yet further considera- 
tion leads us to believe that we have here a proof 
of the fidelity with which St Mark reproduces the 
information given him, even as respects the order of 
narration. The difficulty is that after we have been 
told how our Lord was so endangered by the hostility 
which encountered Him in Capernaum that He was 
forced to retire towards the upper end of the lake, 
yet now we find Him again teaching in a house in 
Capernaum, probably the same as that in which He 
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had healed the paralytic man; for it is natural to 
connect the épxera: eis oikoy of this section with 
yxovcOn Ste ev oixw eoriv (ii. 1). He is still in the 
house when His mother and His brethren are unable 
to get admission to Him on account of the crowd; 
and it is not until the next chapter (iv.) that we have 
the formal narrative of what had been described in a 
general way before, of His teaching from a boat on 
the lake. 

The explanation I take to be is that the difficulty 
arises from the fact that the chronological order of 
events was not the same as that of their logical 
sequence. It was necessary that the Evangelist should 
tell how the rage of the Pharisaic party was stirred 
up by their failure to find evidence that Jesus had 
broken the Mosaic Law, and that they then made 
plots with the Herodians against His life. But it 
is natural to believe that some interval took place 
between the making of these plots, and the danger 
to our Lord becoming so known to His disciples as 
to induce them to provide that a boat should wait on 
Him. Much, then, of what is related in the earlier 
part of the chapter seems to have been told by way 
of anticipation, and the events related in the latter 
part of chapter iii. to have preceded our Lord’s change 
of headquarters. 

To the Christian reader it is shocking that any 
one should be able to suppose that our Lord was out 
of His mind; yet if we consider the circumstances, 
we perceive that the idea was one most likely to 
occur, as it often has done since, when followers of 
His, who were afterwards venerated as saints, had 
judgments passed on them by sensible men of the 
world. It is in itself perfectly credible that our Lord 
should have made the impression commonly produced 
by one who steps completely out of the beaten track. 
Here was a young man who, instead of working at 
his trade in the ordinary way, went about preaching 
without authority, giving himself up to such work 
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so completely, that he scarcely left himself time to 
take food, always surrounded by a mob of enthusiastic 
followers, some of whom may possibly have conducted 
themselves in such a way as to give no favourable idea 
of the sanity of their leader. Should we be surprised 
if in such a case the verdict of the upper classes was, 
This seems to be a pious, well-meaning man, but 
evidently somewhat touched in his head. His friends 
ought not to permit him to go about as he does; 
they ought to put some check on his doings? We 
must not think harshly of our Lord’s brethren if they 
could not help being affected by an opinion which 
was becoming current, and was doubtless expressed 
to them by different persons in reproaches for their 
remissness. It is not astonishing if it is only through 
St Mark’s Gospel we hear that our Lord’s family were 
seriously affected by an opinion as repugnant to the 
feelings of His disciples when St Matthew or St Luke 
wrote, as it is to our own. But St John, who, we 
have reason to believe, was acquainted with the 
Second Gospel, confirms St Mark’s representation by 
his statements (vii. 5) that the brethren of Jesus did 
not believe on Him, and (x. 20) that there were those 
who said that He was mad, or, as the more hostile 
expressed it, that He had a devil (see also John vii. 20; 
viii. 48, 52). 

It may be doubted concerning these two forms of 
expression, whether that which in our ears is the more 
offensive really meant much more than the other, in 
the ears of the people of that day. Controversies 
concerning the reality of demoniac possession lie in a 
region outside the province of him whose business is 
to register physical phenomena; for these phenomena 
may be the same, whether the cause of the bodily dis- 
turbance comes from within or from without; and it is 
very possible that diseases which a modern observer 
would describe as cases of mania or epilepsy would 
be regarded by a Jew of our Lord’s time as indicating 
possession by a demon. In like manner, the assist- 
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ance of a demon was suspected if any one exhibited 
unusual energy and activity. We have no right to 
pronounce such an hypothesis as in itself foolish or 
absurd ; for it is an attempt to explain phenomena for 
which a philosopher of the present day can give no 
more satisfactory account. 

The process of suggestion of thoughts goes on in- 
dependently of our wills. Brilliant ideas occur to one 
man which will not suggest themselves to another, 
however much he may desire it. And when they 
come, they often flash on the mind unexpectedly and 
unaccountably. We may say that the difference in 
this respect between one man and another results from 
some difference in the constitution of their brains; but 
why there should be any connexion between thoughts 
and motions of the brain is a mystery. The har- 
monious duality between the material and the spiritual 
is, for the present, an ultimate fact. Granted that the 
most clear-sighted observer of a philosopher engaged 
in the deepest speculations could discern no physical 
fact but certain minute vibrations of the particles of 
his body, or perhaps a certain eddy in the ether, the 
hypothesis that he had a mind may be as gratuitous 
an assumption as that new thoughts are caused by 
the action of some invisible beings; and if they are, 
does it make much difference whether we call these 
beings microbes or demons? 


THE CHARGE OF CASTING OUT DEVILS 
BY BEELZEBUB 


MARK ili, 22-26. MATT. xii. 22-28. LUKE xi. 14-20. 
MATT. ix. 32-34. 


The Jewish theory of demoniac possession was 
turned to ingenious account by the scribes who came 
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down from Jerusalem, probably commissioned by the 
authorities there to report on the proceedings of the 
Galilean prophet. They saw their way to damage His 
reputation in the very point where He had gained the 
highest celebrity. What seems more than anything 
else to have caught the imagination of the populace was 
the calm courage with which He would approach raging 
maniacs (whom others dared not go near, until they had 
been secured by bonds), and by mere words of command 
obtain immediate obedience, and restore the sufferers to 
their right mind. The explanation these scribes offered 
was that Jesus owed His power to being Himself a 
demoniac, nay, a worse demoniac than the rest, being 
possessed by the king of all the demons. Thus the 
demons who bore witness that He was the Son of God 
must be regarded as His accomplices. It is evident that 
any one who accepted such a theory became inaccessible 
to any proof of our Lord’s heavenly Sonship ; for every 
evidence He gave of His divine power was only regarded 
as demonstration of the Satanic influence under which 
He acted. We can see at once the peculiar malignity 
of this blasphemy against the Holy Ghost, inasmuch as 
it tended to make recovery from it impossible. The 
same lesson is taught in Heb. vi. 4-6. 

St Mark gives no explanation why the question, By 
what power our Lord cast out demons, should have been 
raised at this particular time. But both St Matthew 
(ix. 32-343 xii. 22-24) and St Luke (xi. 14, 15) connect 
the charge of casting out demons by Beelzebub with 
one particular miracle—namely, the casting of a demon 
out of a dumb man, whose dumbness, however, did not 
proceed from disease of the organs of speech, but from 
mental disturbance, so that when he was restored to his 
right mind, he was able to speak. This case, however, 
seems to have been of a kind which we shall have 
occasion to discuss more fully afterwards. 

It is to be noted that it does not appear from any of 
the accounts that the suggestion of the influence of 
Beelzebub was made in our Lord’s hearing ; and when 
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we come to think of it, we see that it is more likely that 
this should be said ef Him rather than zo Him. We 
can safely ascribe to Q a point in which the reports 
of St Matthew and St Luke agree, viz., that it was 
not from anything said to Him by opponents, but 
from independent knowledge that our Lord was 
acquainted with the Pharisees’ explanation of His 
power over demons: St Matthew says (xii. 25) efdds 
Tas evOumjoes avrav, St Luke (xi. 17) has efdws avrov 
Ta dtavonuara. 

St Mark, who tells the story more fully than had 
been done in Q, would rather convey the impression 
that our Lord’s disciples reported to Him what they 
had heard said. St Mark’s impersonal é\eyoy rather 
suggests that this, which soon became a commonplace 
with our Lord’s opponents, had been repeated to the 
disciples by more than one person. But what is most 
interesting is our Lord’s conduct when He knew of this 
malicious invention: He grappled with it at once; He 
sent for those who had circulated it, and pointed out its 
unreasonableness. 

We may conclude that St Mark and Q are speaking 
of the same incident ; for they both refer it to the same 
period of our Lord’s ministry. In the course of St 
Mark’s narrative it comes after our Lord’s selection of 
the Twelve (iii. 16), and before His sending them out in 
pairs to work ata distance from Him (vi. 7). St Matthew 
also places it before this mission, for he represents our 
Lord as referring to this calumny in His charge to the 
Apostles when He was sending them out (x. 25): Jf 
they have called the master of the house Beelzebub, how much 
more shall they call them of his household ! 

It is important to remark that we have here the 
occurrence of what may be called the Q phenomenon, 
that is to say, agreement between St Matthew and St 
Luke in things which they could not have learnt from 
Mark. The agreement is not only in the substance 
of what is related, but extends to identity of verbal 


expression. 
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MATT. xil. 27, 28. LUKE Xi. 19, 20. 

Kai el éyd &v BeefeBovA éxBadrdrdw ra Satpdvia, of vioe 
bpd év rly. exBdddovew ; bia Todro adrol Kpiral Ecovrac 
budv. el dé ev mvevpare Oeod éyw éxBarrw Ta Sacudvea, 
dpa épbacev ép’ duds  Bacidrela rod Geol. 

These words are identical in the two Gospels, save 
that instead of é& zwvevuar Ocov, Luke has ey daxridw 
Qcou, itself an Old Testament phrase (Exod. viii. 19). 
The words that occur here are not so common that 
casual agreement is conceivable. We are therefore 
forced to the conclusion that not only did the Evangelists 
use a common source, but that if that source had been 
originally Aramaic, there must have been a current 
Greek translation of it. I think that in this case there 
is evidence both that St Mark here used Q, and also 
that the other two Evangelists were acquainted, not only 
with Q, but also with St Mark’s account. And I believe 
that in order to fully understand the history we must 
combine all the accounts. 

I see nothing to forbid our supposing that the 
disciples were allowed to exercise their authority over 
demons before they had been sent away ; and it is thus 
I understand His argument, /f J by Beelzebub cast out 
demons, by whom do your sons cast them out? The whole 
of the Pharisaic explanation turned on the supposition 
that the demon who possessed our Lord was superior 
in authority to the evil spirits who possessed others. 
But this was a prerogative which was not transferable. 
If He was possessed by Beelzebub, by whom were His 
Apostles and the ordinary Jewish exorcists possessed ? 

But we must not omit to mention that we have here 
a duplicate in Matthew, the story which is fully told 
(xii. 22, etc.) having been briefly mentioned (ix. 32). 
There are cases where I am disposed to believe that 
St Matthew has added an account derived from Mark 
to a less full relation of the same incident which had 
been given in Q. In the present case I account for the 
duplicate by regarding the short section in chapter ix. 
as an after-thought of the Evangelist, added in order 
to give an explanation of the saying Jf they have called 


a 
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the master of the house Beelzebub; for it would evidently 
be a fault in composition, if one who read this saying 
in the tenth chapter got no explanation of it until the 
twelfth. 

It must be mentioned here that Hort was much 
disposed to reject as what he calls ‘‘a Western non- 
interpolation” the last verse (34) in that short section 
of Matt. ix., of dé Papioatoe éeyor, "Ev ro adpxovte Tav 
Jatpovioy éxBadre Ta daova. The evidence for rejection 
is extremely slender, being merely that it is not found 
in three Western MSS., while all the best authorities 
are opposed to the omission. I must own that the 
verse bears very much the appearance of an insertion 
suggested by Mark. The words By the prince of the 
demons he casteth out demons are Mark’s words, and édeyov 
also is Marcan. St Matthew (xii. 24) and St Luke 
(xi. 15) introduce the same accusation with efop or e’rav. 
On the other hand, admitting that there was a use of 
Mark, the question remains whether this use was made 
by St Matthew himself or by his copyists. But having 
convinced myself on other grounds that St Matthew did 
know St Mark’s Gospel, I must admit the former solution 
to be possible, and I consider that the disputed verse 
shows clear traces of St Matthew’s hand. It states that 
the suggestion that our Lord gained His power from 
Beelzebub was made Oy the Pharisees. So St Matthew 


has it (xii. 24); but the Pharisees are not named in this 


connexion either by St Mark or St Luke. It may seem 
paradoxical, but it is the Marcan character of Matt. ix. 34, 
which makes me think that verse more likely to come 
from St Matthew himself than from his copyists. A 
scribe who knew no Gospel but St Matthew’s might 
be tempted to add to the story briefly told in chapter ix. 
a trait which he found in the fuller narrative of chapter 
xii.; but in that chapter he could not find Mark’s 
phrases. St Mark does not use the word Beelzebub 
which occurs twice in the two verses common to 
Matthew and Luke (Matt. xii. 27, 28; Luke xi. 19, 
20), but absent from Mark. But both St Matthew and 
fe) 
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St Luke agree with St Mark in using the word Satan 
in our Lord’s reply, Jf Satan cast out Satan. 
After these verses follows in all the Gospels 


MARK iii. 27. 

7ANN od Stvaras ovdels 
els ryv olklay Tod loxupod 
elcchOcw Ta oKe’n abrod 
diaprdcat éay wh mpGrov 
roy loxupov dijon, Kal rére 
ryv olklay avrod d.ap- 
TAoEL. 


MATT. xii. 29. 

"H mGs Stvaral ris 
elcedOey els thy olktay 
Tov loxupod Kal Ta oKetn 
avrod dpmridca, ay pn 
mp@rov jon Tov loxupér ; 
kal rére rh olklay avrov 
Stapmacet. 


LUKE xi. 21, 22. 


"“Orav 6 loxupds Kabw- 
mropevos puddcon Thy 
éaurod ataAjy, & elpyvn 
éorly ra bmdpxovra avrod* 
émay 6€ laxupdrepos avrod 
érenOav vixnoy abrov, Thy 
mavorAlay avrod atpe: éd’ 
q émerol0e Kai Ta oKOda 


avrod diadldwow. 


The connexion here is obvious enough: ‘‘ You are 
not to adopt the absurd conclusion that my casting 
out devils is a sign that Satan’s kingdom is divided in 
itself, you ought rather to perceive that it means that 
a stronger than Satan has come upon him and is spoil- 
ing his goods.” We are reminded of our Lord’s tempta- 
tion, when He refused to accept anything from Satan 
except on the terms of conquest. 

After this verse St Matthew (xii. 30) and St Luke 
(xi. 23) have another not found in Mark, 6 wy ey per 
€“ov KaT éuou early, Kat 6 a TUVaywr per emov cKopTicet. 
This is part of the evidence that St Mark is here abridg- 
ing Q. Next follow in Matthew and Mark the saying 


about the peculiar malignity of the sin against the Holy 


Ghost. 


MARK ili. 28-30. 

"Auny Aéyw wuly re 
mévra abeOjoerac rots 
viois tOv dvOphrwv, Ta 
dpapriyara kat ai Bdrac- 
pnutar boa édv Braodn- 
uhowow’ 8s & av Bdac- 
pnunon els Td wvedua rd 
dywov, ovx exe ddeow 
els Tov aiwva, d\Ad évoxds 
éorw aiwvlov dmaprhuaros. 
Gre Beyor, Wvetua and- 
Oaprov éxet, 


But it has to 


MATT. xii. 31, 32. 

Aw rodro déyw dui, 
mwaow dmapria Kal Brao- 
gnula apeOjoerat Tots 
avOpwrots, 7 O€ TOD Tved- 
waros Bracdnula ovK 
adeOjoera. Kal ds édy 
elrn Adyor Kara Tod viod 
TOU dvOpwrov, dbeOjoerae 
aire ds & ay ely xara 
Tov mvevimaros TOD aylou, 
ovk dpeOjoerat are otre 
év rovTw TO alavi ore év 
T@ péddovTt. 


LUKE xii. fo. 


Kai mas 8s épet \d-yor 
els Tov vldv Tod dvOpwrrov, 
apeOjoerar ait@e’ ro dé 
els 76 dytoy mveDua Brac- 
gnunoarte otk adedhoe- 
TOL, 


be remarked that St Luke separates 
this saying from the context in which St Matthew 
and St Mark have given it, and places it together 
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with another saying of our Lord’s, its connexion with 
which is obvious. The best explanation is that this 
verse had been given as an isolated saying in Q, and 
had been placed in its true connexion by St Mark, 
which would account for his adding, Because they said, 
He hath an unclean spirit. We could thus understand 
St Matthew’s adopting St Mark’s arrangement ; but it 
is less easy to see why St Luke should not have done 
so also, supposing he had read this verse of Mark. 
There is no doubt that St Luke, in the composition 
of his Gospel, not only employed the source Q, but 
included also a good deal of what may be called the 
Petrine tradition. The questions remain for discussion, 
Was it through St Mark’s Gospel that St Luke knew 
the Petrine tradition, or had it been preserved in an 
independent form used alike by St Mark and St Luke? 
And again, supposing that St Luke knew St Mark’s 
Gospel, did he know it in the form of a written book, or 
only through oral recitations, which may have been 
fragmentary and interrupted? If St Luke’s close 
adherence to St Mark’s order in the earlier part of his 
Gospel inclines us to believe that St Luke read our 
Second Gospel, this notable deviation from St Mark’s 
order must be remarked as a fact counting on the 
other side. Yet it is not one which demonstrates 
ignorance of Mark; for when a writer is using two 
sources, we cannot always pretend to explain the reason 
for the deviation, if he sometimes follows the order of 
one, sometimes that of the other. St Luke is here 
using Q, and he might not have had at the moment 
in his mind St Mark’s note of the occasion on which 
our Lord’s words had been used; a note, however, for 
which we must be thankful, since it better enables us 
to understand to what kind of offences our Lord’s words 
apply. In this case I myself am disposed to explain 
the difference of order between the two Evangelists by 
the difference of the objects which each had mainly in 
view : St Mark’s appears to have been chiefly historical. 
It seems to me that St Luke desired to give our Lord’s 
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words a wider application than to the blasphemies 
uttered in His lifetime, and to extend them to those 
directed after His death against the Holy Ghost (see 
p. 298), and not merely to what we now regard as 
the ordinary manifestations of His influence, but even 
to those which we count extraordinary or miraculous. 

After the verses about the blasphemy against the 
Holy Ghost, St Matthew adds five verses (xii. 33-37), 
not found in this connexion in Mark or Luke. One of 
these verses is found in St Matthew’s report’ of the 
Sermon on the Mount, and three of them in the report 
in Luke vi., of the same or a kindred discourse. The 
question is whether these five verses were found in this 
place in QO, or whether St Matthew has chosen to insert 
here words only known to him as having been at some 
time spoken by our Lord. Now I lay no stress on the 
omission of the verses either by St Mark, who habitually 
abridges Q, or by St Luke, who is evidently abridging 
in this place, for he compresses into one discourse our 
Lord’s answer to the suggestion of demoniac influence, 
and His reply when asked to exhibit a sign from heaven. 

There is nothing that forbids us to believe that our 
Lord on two different occasions used the saying that 
an evil fruit comes from an evil tree; and in both 
the places where they are reported, the words fall in 
completely with the context. When our Lord bids His 
disciples to beware of false prophets, He might be expected 
to give some rule for distinguishing the false from the 
true, and accordingly He gives the rule By ther fruits 
ye shall know them. In the present case, the section is 
equally in its place. What Jesus had said about the 
deadly effect of blasphemy against the Holy Ghost 
suggests the enquiry, Can the speaking of any words 
have consequences so fatal? So He then points out 
that the evil words are not the disease, but the symptom. 
Evil words are but the indication and the expression of 
evil thoughts. There is no injustice then in judging 
a man by his words. In the place in which St Luke 
gives the same saying (Luke vi. 43-45) the connexion 
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with what precedes is by no means so clear; and it is 
more easy to believe that the Third Evangelist has here 
joined together say ings which he found without any 
record of ae occasion on which each was spoken. 
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We have here a difference of arrangement between 
Matthew and Mark. St Matthew here has two sections 
which need separate comment, viz., the demand of a 
sign from heaven, and the section about the relapsed 
demoniac, which are also used by St Luke in such a 
way as to give us reason to think that they stood in this 
order in Q. St Mark has something corresponding to 
the first section in a later place. The second he omits 
altogether, and now passes at once to the section, also 
found in Q, concerning our Lord’s repulse of an interview 
sought by His mother and His brethren. I here follow 
St Mark’s order, because I consider that that Evangelist 
designedly placed it in close connexion with his history 
of the attempts of the ruling party at Capernaum to 
silence the new teacher. 


MARK iii. 31-35. 

Kai épxovrar 7) pajrnp 
avrov Kal of ddeXpol abrod 
kat €w oTjKxovTes améc- 
Tetav mpos avTov KaNody- 
Tes avtév. kat éxdOnTo 
mept avrov oxNos, Kal dé- 
youve avr@, “ldov% uyrnp 
cov kal of ddehpol cou t&w 
éntotcly oe. Kot aroxKpt- 
Gels atvrots Néyet, Tis €or 
q maT Hp wov Kat ot adedpot ; 
kal mepiBAewdevos Tos 
mept avroy KUKhW Kadnue- 
vous Aéyét, "lde par np 
pov Kal of ddedpot pov. 
bs dv movjoy TO DEAnUa TOO 
Oeot, obros ddeAdos pov 
kat ddedoy Kal pajrnp 
éorly, 


MATT. xii. 46-50. 

"Ere avrod dadotyros 
Tos OxAos dod N LAT Hp 
Kal of ddedgol adrot tor7- 
kewoay €&w fnrobyres airy 
hadjoa, 6 dé droxpiGels 
elrev TQ éyovte atra, 
Ws éorw 7 marnp mov, kal 
tives eicly of ddeAGot pov; 
Kal éxreivas Ti  XeElpa 
[atrod] émi rods uabyras 
avrov elrev, “Loovd 7 wyTnp 
pov kal otf adedpot mov" 
doris yap ay moujon TO 
Oé\nua Tod marpds Mov TOU 
év otpavois, avrdés pou 
aderpos kal ddeXpt Kal 
parnp erry. 


LUKE vill. 19-21. 


Ilapeyévero dé rpos av- 
TOY] wATHp Kal oi ddehpol 
avrov, Kal otk 7jdvvayToO 
our uxeDy avr Ou Toy 
oxhov. dm yen O€ av- 
TQ, ‘H patrnp cov Kai ol 
adedpol cov éorjkacuy és 
ldety @édovrés ce. 6 Gt 
dmoxp.bels elev mpos av- 
Tots, Myrnp sou Kal ddeh= 
pot pou obrot elow ol roy 
Aéyor Tot Peo aKxovorrer 
Kat movovyTes. 
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On comparing these accounts we are struck by the 
comparative brevity of St Luke’s version. We could 
draw no inference from it as to the circumstances of 
time or place in which this incident occurred. St 
Matthew and St Mark give substantially the same 
impression as to the period of our Lord’s life to which 
it is to be referred. St Luke gives it an earlier place 
than he does to other sayings which St Matthew and 
St Mark refer to the same occasion. St Luke’s authority 
would seem then to have told the story as an isolated 
anecdote ; St Matthew and St Mark, as I have said, 
are in sufficient agreement as to the time, but St Mark 
gives a different impression as tothe place. St Matthew 
has related it in connexion with an account of the heal- 
ing of a demoniac, and with the reply made by our 
Lord to the cavils of those who attributed His power 
to an evil source. 

We should imagine, from both Matthew and Luke, 
the scene to be a street, or some other public place, and 
that the crowd which impeded the approach of the 
mother and brethren of Jesus consisted of persons who 
had witnessed the miracle, or who had drawn near to 
hear the discussion to which it gave rise. But it is plain 
from Mark that the incident we are now considering 
took place in a house. Our Lord’s mother and His 
brethren are not, as we might have imagined, standing 
on the outside of a crowd of listeners, and vainly 
endeavouring to come closer in order better to receive 
His instructions. In that case we may well believe that 
room would have been made for them. But they are 
standing ow¢s¢de, and instead of asking for admission, 
. they send in a message desiring Him to come out to 
them. The word é&» is also attested by Matthew 
and Luke. It is not that some one comes in to tell 
that our Lord’s relatives are outside; but they send 
in a message which is passed up by one to another of 
His hearers. 

We must further observe that the house in which our 
Lord taught was not that inhabited by His brethren. 
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St Mark tells (iii. 21) that when His relatives 4eard that 
He was so beset by His auditors that He had scarcely 
time to take food, they went out to lay hold on Him. We 
need not suppose that their intention was unfriendly ; it 
would have been most natural that they should wish 
Him, even for His own health’s sake, to discontinue 
His unusual labours, and return to the habits of ordinary 
life. Weare not to understand Mark iii. 21 as stating 
that it was our Lord’s relatives who said He zs beside 
himself ; for the impersonal é\eyoy may often be translated 
by the passive, /¢ was said. But it was not only said, 
but believed by a great many, and in all probability 
His relatives were censured for their remissness in not 
putting Him under some kind of restraint. Surely it 
would indicate no want of affection in a mother, if, 
influenced by the opinion of those about her, and pain- 
fully solicitous for her Son’s health, she sought an 
opportunity for maternal expostulation with Him. 

Reading St Mark’s account as a whole, we find no 
reason to think that our Lord’s answer proceeded either 
from coolness of affection, or, as some would have it, 
from an intention to discourage by anticipation excessive 
worship of His mother. When we observe that our 
Lord’s relatives, instead of wishing to come zz and profit 
by His teaching, wanted Him to discontinue His teach- 
ing and come out to them, we see at once that if He was 
to continue His work it was necessary for Him to assert 
His freedom from the restraints of earthly relationships. 

Though St Luke, as I have said, does not, in this 
place, relate this disowning by our Lord of the authority 
of His kinsmen after the flesh—a little history which 
he had already given an earlier place in his narrative— 
yet he shows himself not unacquainted with St Mark’s 
arrangement. For I believe that it was because St Mark 
had placed this story here that St Luke has placed here 
[z.e., after the charge of casting out devils by Beelzebub] 
a kindred story of our Lord’s reply to the woman who 
cried, Blessed ts the womb that bare thee, and the breasts 
which thou didst suck (Luke xi. 27, 28.) 
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I return now to the two sections omitted by St Mark, 
but which I believe to have stood in Q before the section 


we last considered. 


MATT. xii. 38. 


Tore daexplOncav avir@ trwes TOY 
ypayparéwy Kal Papicalwy éyovTes, 
Avddoxade, O€domwev dd cov onpetov 
deity. 

MATT. xii. 39, 40. 

‘O dé daroxpiGels elev avrots, Veved 
movnpa Kat morxarls onuetov émicnret, 
kat onpelov ob Sobjcerar arp ef wh 
To onpeloy “Iwvad tod mpodirov. 
orep yap Fv Llwvas ev 77 Koidig Tod 
KyTous Tpets juepas Kal Tpels vUKTAS, 
otrws ora 6 vids Tod dvOpwrov ev 
Ty Kapdla Tis vis pets huépas Kal 
Tpets vUKTAS. 


LUKE xi. 16. 


"Erepoe dé qeipdgovres onuetoy ef 
ovpavod éfnrovy map’ avrod. 


LUKE xi. 29, 30. 


Tév 6& bxdwv éerabpofopévwr 
Hptaro déyew, ‘H -yeved attrn yeved 
movnpd é€oTw' onuetov (yret, Kal 
onuetov ov Sobjoerat airy ef wh TO 
onuetov “lwva. Kalas yap éyévero 
[6] *Iwvds rots Nwevelrats onuetov, 
otrws €orat kal 6 vids Tod dvOpwrov 
TH yeved Tatrn. 


St Mark has nothing corresponding in this place ; 
but he represents the same demand as made to our Lord 
on a later occasion, and it is probably this which has led 


to a duplicate in St Matthew. 


MARK viii. IJ, 12. 


Kal €&jAOov of Bapicaioe cal Hpé- 
avro ouvgnrety alr@ (nrodvres Tap 
avrod onmetoy ard Tod vipavod, meipd- 
govres atrév. Kal dvacrevdias 7@ 
mvevpart avrod déyet, Th  yeved 
alrn (nret onuetoy; duhv rA€éyw, el 
Sodjoerar TH yeved TavTy onetor. 


See p. 344; 


MATT. xvi. I, 4. 


Kal mpooed@dvres [ol] Papicator 
kat Zaddoveato. weipdfovres émnpw- 
Thoay avrdov onmetov éx Tod ovpavod 
émdetéat avrots. 6 O¢ droxpibels 
elmev atrois. . . . Teved rovnpa xal 
powxarts onwetoy erifnret, Kal onwetov 
od dobjcera airy ef wh Td onmetov 
*Iwva. Kat Karadirdy abrovs arf\- 
dev. 


I have arrived at the conclusion in other cases that 
St Matthew having in an early chapter reproduced an 
account as given by Q, has in a later chapter repeated 
the same thing in a place corresponding to that which 
it has in Mark. This has been my conclusion, for 
example, in instances already cited, viz., the saying 
about the plucking out the right eye, Matt. v. 29, 
repeated in xviii. 8, and the precept about divorce, 
Vv. 32, repeated in xix. 9. The present seems to be a 
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parallel case, where a saying which we attribute to 
Q, on account of the coincidence between Matthew and 
Luke, does not appear in the corresponding place in 
Mark, but is repeated in Matthew in a place answering 
to the later place in which St Mark inserts it ; and there 
seems to be a trace of Marcan influence in the fact that 
on the first occasion, in Matthew, the Pharisees are 
represented as only asking for a sign, but on the 
second occasion Matthew and Mark agree in repre- 
senting the demand as one for a@ sign from heaven. It 
must be admitted, however, that we have every reason 
to believe that the demand for a sign was made more 
than once; and that our Lord on different occasions 
made different answers, each of which we now consider. 

First let us take the answer reported by Q, that no 
sign should be given to that wicked and adulterous 
generation but the sign of the prophet Jonah. St 
Matthew goes on, in verse 40, to give an explanation 
of this enigmatical saying; but the silence of St Luke 
would lead us to conclude that the common authority 
Q had not explained what the sign of Jonah was. St 
Luke’s explanation (xi. 30) is that as Jonah was a sign 
to the Ninevites, so should the Son of Man be to that 
generation. But, in what way was Jonah a sign to the 
Ninevites? and it does not appear to me that Q had 
given any other answer than, the Ninevites required no 
sign but the impression made by the prophet himself, 
which sufficed to effect their conversion. 

I return now to the explanation of the sign of Jonah 
given by Matthew xii. 40, that as Jonah had been 
three days and three nights in the whale’s belly so 
should the Son of Man be three days and three nights 
in the heart of the earth. I have already expressed my 
belief that this explanation was not given in Q (the 
common authority of Matthew and Luke), for if it had 
been, I cannot think that St Luke would have omitted 
it; and I believe that we have in this verse the comment 
made on the saying about the sign of Jonah, when it 
was repeated in the public reading of the Palestinian 
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Church. No intimation is given in the Old Testament 
that the Ninevites had been made acquainted with the 
swallowing of Jonah by the fish; so that it does not 
appear that in respect of this occurrence he was a sign 
to the Ninevites. Further, if we are to regard what is 
said, not as an accommodation of a Scripture incident, 
but as a prophecy, the prophecy was not fulfilled. The 
Gospel history entitles us to say that our Lord rose 
from the dead on the third day, but no latitude ascribed 
to Jewish language would stretch the time of our 
Lord’s sojourn in ¢he heart of the earth to three days and 
three nights. Moreover the comments which both St 
Matthew and St Luke report on the different reception 
given to our Lord’s preaching, and to Jonah’s, which 
certainly came from Q, have no relevance to Matthew’s 
explanation. 

Yet I willingly believe that this explanation is 
founded on words really spoken by our Lord, though 
more probably in a different context. When His too 
sanguine disciples urged Him to go up to Jerusalem 
to proclaim His Kingdom, which they imagined would 
be immediately established, He made known to them 
that the result would be, not victory, but rejection and 
crucifixion. Yet He did not represent that this defeat 
was to be the end. He had on another occasion quoted 
the prophet Hosea (vi. 6); and there seems to me good 
reason for thinking that He had used to His disciples 
another verse of the same prophet (vi. 2), After two 
days will he revive us: on the third day he will raise us 
up, and we shall live before him. There seems to be a 
reminiscence of this verse in Luke xiii. 32, Z cast out 
devils and perform cures to-day and to-morrow, and the 
third day I am perfected; and He may have wished to 
bring the same verse to the mind of His disciples when 
He said, Destroy this temple, and in three days I will raise 
it up (John ii. 19). It seems to me then very probable 
that our Lord may have referred to what had been told 
about Jonah’s three days and three nights, in illustration 
of the principle that resurrection is possible after what 
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had seemed hopeless ruin; and that Church tradition 
may have here been founded on a real saying of our 
Lord’s, though possibly not uttered in answer to the 
demand of a sign from heaven. 

St Mark gives us no help to interpret the saying 
about Jonah; for he omits that saying altogether, and 
contents himself with reporting that our Lord had 
declared that no sign (from heaven) would be given Zo 
that generation. If we ask then, Did He mean that such 
a sign should never be granted? we must take into 
account His prediction (Matt. xxiv. 30) Then shall appear 
the sign of the Son of man in heaven... and they shall see 
the Son of man coming on the clouds of heaven with power 
and great glory. St Mark, xiii. 26, reports the same 
prediction in the abridged form, Then shall they see the 
Son of man coming in clouds with great power and glory. 
In very early times the idea was entertained that the sign 
from heaven was to be the appearance of the Cross in the 
heavens, but all the Scripture indications point to no 
other sign than the coming in the clouds of the Son of 
Man Himself. Our Lord three times refers to this sign 
of His second coming, Matt. xvi. 27; xxv. 31; xxvi. 64. 

I doubt not then that when St Mark reports our 
Lord as saying that no sign would be given to the 
wicked and adulterous generation in which He lived, 
it was with the reserved implication that that sign was 
still to be given at a future time. 

The wicked and adulterous generation of Q seems to 
have suggested the adulterous and sinful generation of 
Mark vili. 38. 


MATT. xii. 41, 42. 


Avépes Nivevetras dvacryjcovrat év 
TH Kploes mera THs yeveds Tavrys Kat 
Kkaraxpwovow abriy Ste pwerevontay 
els TO Kipuypa “Lwva, kat dod whetov 
"Twa Bde. Bacldooa vdrov éyeph7- 
cera €v TH Kploee mera THs yeveds 
ravrns Kal Karaxpwet avryy* re 
HrOev Ex Tov wepdrav Tis ys aKov- 
cae THY coptay Loroudvos cal idov 
meloy Lodoudvos wde. 


LUKE Xi. 31, 32. 


Baciuwooa vérou éyepOjoerat ev Ty 
kploe. pera TOY dvdpay ris yeveds 
TavTns Kal Karaxpiwet avrovs: dre 
GNOev €x Tay wepdrwv Tis yis axod- 
cat THY coplay Dodrouwvos, Kal idov 
melov ZoNoudvos Gde. dvdpes Nw- 
eveirat dvacrycovras ev TH Kploec 
META THs yeveds Tavrys Kal KaTaKpw- 
otow atiryvy: dre merevdnoay els 7d 
knovypa "lwva, Kai idov mAetov “Lava 
Ode, 
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It is impossible to compare these two versions with- 
out acknowledging that they have a common original 
(in both we have wAciov ’Iwva . . . wAciov Looumvos ; we 
should have expected pe?fov, as in Matt xii. 6), Luke 
even preserving the Aramaic cast of that original, 
exhibited in the double «at idov. We must note, how- 
ever, the freedom with which St Luke used his authorities. 
He apparently did not think it worth while to correct 
what may have been an accidental slip, in inserting the 
verse about the Queen of the South, before he had com- 
pleted his account of what our Lord had said about the 
men of Nineveh. 


WEATHER SIGNS 


I have said that the demand for a sign was made to 
our Lord more than once, and that He did not always 
give the same answer. On some occasions He seems to 
have given the answer that they had signs enough if 
only they gave them the same attention that they 
habitually gave to the ordinary indications of weather 
change. Accordingly in the Received Text of Matthew, 
in the second place where the Evangelist tells of the 
demand for a sign, we find this answer ascribed to our 
Lord. 

MaADTarxvie 2.03. 


"Olas -yevoudvns Aéyere, Hvdia, ruppdfer yap 6 odpavés: 
kal mpwl Djucpoy xewucdv, mwuppdfer yap orvyrdtwv 6 
ovpavds. To yey rpdcwrorv Tod ovpavod yiwioxere dia- 
kpivew, Ta O€ onueia TOY Katpdy ob SUvacde. 


This passage had very early and very wide circula- 
tion, but it is not found in the oldest MSS. ; and when 
we consider the question, we find reason to think that it 
must be the shorter version which more truly represents 
the original. For if this passage had belonged to the 
original text of Matthew, it is not credible that that text 
would have been abridged by the omission of words in 
which there was nothing at which any one could stumble, 
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and which we have good reason for accepting as a 
genuine saying of our Lord’s. Besides that we have the 
agreement here of two independent authorities, we recall 
our Lord’s parable from the fig tree (Matt. xxiv. 32; 
Luke xxi. 29), in which also the conclusions which we 
may draw from the signs of the times are illustrated by 
the inferences we are in the habit of drawing from 
natural phenomena. St Luke has a parallel passage 
(xii. 54-57), not at all in verbal agreement with Matthew, 
but in complete agreement with the same general idea. 
This passage in Luke does not occur in any context 
resembling that of the passage in Matthew, but is given 
as an isolated saying of our Lord’s. If we reject the 
passage as not part of the real text of Matthew, we 
strengthen the case that the First Evangelist made - 
use of Mark. For with this omission the section in 
Matthew xvi. is a mere repetition of that in Matt. xii. ; 
even containing again the phrase yeved aovypa «at 
potxadis. It would not be wonderful if a later editor 
saw the necessity of making some difference, by insert- 
ing the answer about weather signs. If we suppose that 
St Matthew used St Mark’s Gospel, we can understand 
the Evangelist repeating the account of a demand for a 
sign in a place corresponding to that which it has in 
St Mark’s Gospel, and with St Mark’s addition, a sign 
Jrom heaven; but as St Mark had not given any detailed 
account of the answer, there was nothing to add to what 
had been given already. 

But if this little section about weather signs is not a 
genuine part of the First Gospel, whence did it come? 
Though the general bearing of the sayings in Matthew 
and Luke is the same, the wording is so different that 
the one could not have been copied from the other. 
The section in Luke (xii. 54-57) runs as follows: 


*Edeyev 6é kai rots dydous, “Oray lyre vepednv avaréh- 
Aovoay éml duvopiov, ciPéws héyere Sri, “OuBpos Epxerat, 
kai yiverat otrws: kal bray vdrov wvéovTa, Aéyere OTL, 
Katowv éorat, cat ylveras. vmroxpirat ro rpiowroy Ths 
yiis Kal Tod ovpavod oldare Soxwdtew, rav Katpoy de 
rovroy mas ovx oldare Soxyudgew; Th be cat ad’ éavray 
ov Kpivere TO dixatoy ; 
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*. 


The é\eyey here does not necessarily imply that these 
words were spoken on the same occasion as the saying 
recorded by St Luke immediately before. In this latter 
part of Luke xii. the Evangelist puts together several 
sayings which he seems to have known as isolated 
utterances of our Lord, placed in different contexts by 
other Evangelists. There is nothing improbable in the 
arrangement in Matt. xvi., which gives the words in 
reply to a demand for a sign from heaven. But on 
comparing the passages in Matt. xvi. and in Luke xii., 
we find not a particle of verbal resemblance ; nay, the 
instances of weather change quoted in each case are 
quite different. It is evident that this various reading 
arises from editorial change, and not from a transcriber’s 
error in inserting in one Gospel what properly belongs 
to another. . 

A change, however, which could not possibly be 
made, except deliberately, by a transcriber set to copy 
the written report of a speech, might easily be made in 
all good faith by one who had heard the words recited 
aloud, and endeavoured to report them from memory 
(see pp. 67, 123). In the present case the variations are 
not more than this hypothesis would easily account 
for. One who had heard the passage read as given by 
St Matthew might very clearly remember that a descrip- 
tion had been given of the attention paid to tokens of 
change of weather, without having impressed on his 
memory the particular changes used in the illustration, 
which he would consequently be obliged to supply for 
himself when he repeated the saying. 


THE RELAPSED DEMONIAC. 


MATT. xii. 43-45. LUKE xi. 24-26. 


We must in the first place remark the almost 
complete verbal identity between St Matthew’s account 
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and St Luke’s; from which I conclude that both 
accounts came from a single authority, and that the 
tradition in this place had not been complicated by 
other independent reports of the same discourse. We 
may conclude also from this verbal agreement, through 
three verses containing many unusual words, that the 
common authority of St Matthew and St Luke was 
not oral, but written. In Luke this section immediately 
follows our Lord’s answer to the charge that He cast 
out demons through the power of Beelzebub; and it 
was suitable, in the interests of orderly arrangement, to 
put together the two sections which treat of the casting 
out of demons. But in truth they have no such con- 
nexion with each other as would lead us to suppose 
that the two sayings of our Lord were suggested by 
the same incident, or spoken on the same occasion. I 
have stated already that Q appears to have related con- 
secutively our Lord’s answers, when accused of alliance 
with Beelzebub, and when challenged to exhibit a sign. 
St Matthew connects the section about the relapsed 
demoniac with the latter of these two answers; St Luke 
with the former. The judgment then that I form is that 
the present section must, in Q, have closely followed the 
other two, but that there was there no explanation of 
the circumstances which elicited the saying; so that 
the section was one which there was no inconvenience 
in transposing. 

Considered merely as a parable, it is one capable. 
of many applications of which our daily experience 
gives illustrations. Whether in the case of one suffer- 
ing from a chronic disease, or from a permanent evil 
habit, recovery becomes. never so hopeless, as when a 
remedy is applied from which good results had been 
expected, and which for a time seems to have been 
successful, but which is found to have worked no real 
cure ; when the temporary amelioration is followed by 
a relapse, leaving the disease more obstinately insensible 
to treatment. Thus, for example, when one addicted 
to drinking habits has been convinced of the injury he 
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is doing himself, and has been induced to take a pledge 
of abstinence, there is much hope for a time, while his 
resolution lasts. But when the pledge is broken, perhaps 
renewed, and broken again, then disappointment tends 
to pass into despair. 

This was one of the problems that perplexed the first 
rulers of the early Christian Church. In obedience to 
the mission which their Master had given them of 
calling sinners to repentance, they had not scrupled 
to admit into their community many who had been 
abandoned as irretrievably vicious by those who in 
their day had the greatest reputation for morality and 
piety. The Apostle Paul, when speaking of those 
guilty of gross vices, was able to say to his disciples, 
Such were some of you. We can well understand the 
change which took place when these scouted profligates 
became members of a society for which their past was 
blotted out, where they were owned as brethren, all 
their strivings after a better life sympathised with and 
encouraged, where, in the presence of new interests, 
new affections, and grateful love for benefits conferred, 
the old temptations lost their power to allure. It must 
have been otherwise if no new love came to fill the 
blank which the abandonment of former pleasures had 
left. After a little time the penalties which their former 
enjoyment had exacted would be forgotten ; and when 
the temptation was felt again, there would be little 
inducement to try a way of escape which had ended 
in disappointment before. Thus it was that one of 
the earliest controversies in the Church was concerning 
the possibility of forgiveness for post-baptismal gross 
sins. The more merciful would allow one plank after 
shipwreck, but if after that there was relapse, hope of 
recovery became faint. 

Enough has been said to illustrate the applications 
of this section, considered as a parable. But beside 
the covert meaning of a parable there is also an obvious 
one. A story is told which, if it did not really happen, 
conceivably might have happened. The story here is 
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of a man from whom a demon had been cast out, but 
whose cure was not permanent, the demon returning 
with more power for evil than before. Such a case 
must have been well within the experience of those 
whom our Lord addressed. Before our Lord cast out 
devils, the Jews seem to have had exorcists of their 
own (Matt. xii. 27; Luke xi. 19); and if these exorcists 
had not been sometimes successful the profession could 
not have been followed. In those forms of mental 
disease which enable us to have some conception what 
the phenomena of demoniacal possession must have 
been like, the sufferer is often obedient to the clear 
voice of authoritative command. If, however, he has 
once learnt to disregard it, it loses its influence, and 
the patient will mock at what he had reverenced before. 
We should prefer to think that if the alleged cure of 
a demoniac were not permanent, it might be concluded 
that the demon had never been really expelled. But 
this view has no sanction from this parable, which 
speaks of the real expulsion of a demon; for the 
instability of the cure is not accounted for by the 
hypothesis that the exorcist had been an impostor, 
but the fault is made to rest with the patient himself, 
who, after the intruder had been dispossessed, left 
the house empty. We need not therefore restrict the 
possibility of such an occurrence to the case of Jewish 
exorcists. We can imagine such a case also occurring 
to the disciples, who had been sent round the neighbour- 
ing small towns, and were able proudly to report to 
their Master that they had found the demons subject 
to them in His name. It may have happened to them 
afterwards to encounter one whom they had accounted 
cured, but had left without further instruction, and that 
finding him now more intractable than he had been, 
they asked our Lord for an explanation. 
Possibly we may use this section to throw light on 
the statement (Mark xvi. 9; Luke viii. 2) that our Lord 
had cast seven devils out of Mary Magdalene; and we 
may infer that this was a case of the cure of a relapsed 
P 
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demoniac. We might imagine that she was one whose 
cure had been made worse by the exorcisms of the 
disciples, but had yielded to the voice of our Lord. At 
all events we might infer that the relapse of a demoniac 
had been found to be no impossible occurrence, when 
we find our Lord (Mark ix. 25) making to His command 
to a demon to depart, the addition, and enter no more into 
him. 


THE MESSAGE OF -THE BAPEISTI 


I return now to a section of Q which I have not 
dealt with earlier, because I have been following the 
order of St Mark, who has not incorporated it with his 
narrative. But since it relates to what took place while 
John the Baptist was still alive, it must have had an 
early place in Q, and so it has in St Luke’s Gospel. 
St Matthew places before this incident our Lord’s 
charge when sending out His Apostles. But as I 
wish to follow St Mark’s order when I can, I postpone 
the consideration of that charge until I come to the 
corresponding place in Mark. I have already pointed 
out (p. 41) that though St Mark has omitted the section 
of the Baptist’s message, yet he shows acquaintance 
with it, and has derived from it the reference to the 
prophecy of Malachi which he quotes in the beginning 
of his Gospel. It is easy to see why abridgment should 
naturally fall on the sections which relate to John the 
Baptist. The Aramaic Gospel, which according to 
tradition came first, must have been written for Jews, 
who had heard the fame of John before they had been 
told anything of Jesus; and with many of them the 
testimony of John was a principal cause of their 
becoming our Lord’s disciples. But St Mark had to 
prepare a Gospel for Gentiles, who only knew of John, 
because he had been the precursor of Jesus. The story 
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of John’s career had only a historical interest for them, 
and did not need to be told at such length as for the 
generation which had known John as a living power. 


MATE xi. 253) 

‘O 5é "Iwdvys dxotcas ev TY Secpw- 
Typly Ta Epya Tod xpiorod ményas dua 
Tov pabyrayv advrod eirey a’re@, Iv ef 
6 €pxopmevos 7) Erepov mpogdokGuer. 


LUKE vii. 18-20. 

Kal driyyerav “Iwaver of pabn- 
Tat avrod wept mavyTwv TovTwr. Kal 
Tpockaderduevos Sto Twas THY “aby- 
Tay avTod 6 "Iwavns éxeupev mpds 


Tov KUptov Aéywv, ZV et 6 Epxouevos 
} erepov mpoodokGuey; maparyero- 
Hevor O€ pds atrdv of &vdpes elray, 
*Iwayns 6 Bamrriorhs dréoreinev Huds 
mpos o€ héywrv, Dv ef 6 epxdmevos 7) 
Gov poo SoKxGmev ; 

Although in what follows there is such verbal identity 
between Matthew and Luke as to show that both are 
using a common written document, yet in these intro- 
ductory verses St Luke is not copying, but telling the 
story in his own words. It was necessary that he should 
use an introduction of his own in order to connect the 
Baptist’s message with the miracle at Nain, his account 
of which he derived, not from Q, but from another 
source. This account of the raising of a dead man is 
a fit preface for the vexpot éyeipovra of our Lord’s answer. 
St Matthew had previously told of the raising of Jairus’ 
daughter, but this miracle has a later place in Luke. 

The conclusion that St Luke’s introduction is his 
own composition is confirmed by our finding in it traces 
of Luke’s phraseology. or instance we may set down 
raparyevouevor and of avépes. What would be the most 
decisive evidence of all is weakened by a variation of 
reading. From the very beginning of the Christian 
Church its Founder was known in it as 6 x’pios. By 
this title He is constantly called in the Apostolic Epistles 
and in the Acts; but in the very earliest records of His 
life, though He is represented as ordinarily receiving 
the respectful address k’pie, yet when He is spoken of 
historically, it is always by His proper name ‘Iycois. 
In the Fourth Gospel the title 6 xipios is freely used of 
Jesus after His crucifixion. Three times within a few 
verses in chapter xx., the report of the Resurrection 
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comes from those who say that they had seen ¢he 
Lord. But this use of the title only occurs once in 
the earlier chapters (iv. 1), When the Lord knew how 
that the Pharisees had heard, etc. ; and even there & D 
and other Western authorities correct what seems to 
have been felt as an impropriety of language, and for 
the Lord substitute Jesus. It is therefore no decisive 
proof of spuriousness that the title 6 xupros is used in the 
appendix to Mark, though not in the earlier chapters. 
St Luke, in his Gospel, probably influenced by the 
example of earlier Gospels, as a general rule abstains 
from using this title when relating the work of the 
Saviour’s active ministry, but is evidently so accustomed 
to the use of it, that he employs it occasionally in 
additions of his own to what had been narrated in Q, 
Age NUNS 5K Te 

In this verse (vii. 19), according to our oldest 
witnesses, we have 5 Iwavys éreuvev tpos Tov Kiptov, and 
we seem to have a distinct proof of Lucan origin. But 
according to what soon became the Received Text, as 
judged of by the multitude of authorities, including x, 
which adopted it, instead of pos Tov Kvprov we have zpos 
tov “Incouv. I think we need not doubt that the older 
witnesses have here preserved for us the genuine text of 
Luke. But how then are we to account for the reading 
which obtained the greatest circulation? We could 
understand transcribers substituting, without authority, 
for the primitive ’Iycovs the more reverential appellation 
6 kUptos; but is the converse change equally probable? 
We have seen, however, in the case of John iv. 1, that 
it was not impossible that a sense of historical propriety 
might suggest such an alteration. But in this present 
case, we must remember that we are dealing with a 
passage in Q, and that it is only in St Luke’s use of 
it that the title 6 kvpios is used. So that it is very con- 
ceivable that the appellation used in the earlier Gospel 
should remain in the Church recitation of the history. 

Having said so much about St Luke’s introduction 
to this anecdote, I return to St Matthew’s, in which we 
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read, that John heard in the prison the works of the 
Christ, the article being well attested. Christ is not 
used in this Gospel as a proper name; and we cannot 
interpret this verse otherwise than that John had heard 
that Jesus was doing such works as the Messiah was to 
perform. If so, then why did he hesitate? what need of 
messengers? Jesus only answered these messengers by 
enabling them to bear testimony that He was actually 
doing what had been predicted of the Messiah ; and the 
concluding words, Blessed ts he, whosoever shall find none 
occasion of stumbling in me, certainly seem to imply blame 
of the Baptist’s hesitation. 

It is then most natural to conjecture that John, in his 
lonely imprisonment, at the mercy of an unscrupulous 
tyrant, felt that if this were indeed He that should come, 
He would already have done something é0 proclaim release 
to the captives, and ¢o set at liberty them that were bruised. 
It may be indeed that what the Baptist had as yet heard 
of the mighty works of Jesus had not been sufficient to 
inspire full faith in Him; for what the Evangelists have 
recorded of Him, as prior to this message of John, does 
not seem to have as yet inspired His immediate disciples 
with the belief that this was indeed the Christ. Jesus 
therefore now contents Himself with enabling the 
messengers to report that He was doing such works 
as Isaiah (xxxv. and Ixi.) had predicted of the Messiah. 
One who accepted this evidence must not be scandalised, 
even though the real Messiah differed much from what 
it had been imagined He should be. 

Coming now to discuss the message sent by John, 
we have to consider a curious diversity of reading, of 
no importance as far as the text is concerned, but in 
which almost the same MSS. are ranged on opposite 
sides as in the case of the variation which we have had 
just before us, between the readings roy xvpsov and 
’Incouv. The Baptist’s message as reported by St 
Matthew is, D0 ef 6 épydpevos 7) erepov mpocdoxwper ; and 
with this, according to the oldest MSS., Luke verbally 
agrees (vii. 19); butin the great bulk of the authorities 
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instead of @repov we have dAXov. The curious point 
however is that, as St Luke relates the history, the 
Baptist’s message is twice repeated: first in verse 19, 
where his messengers are commissioned to ask the 
question, and secondly in verse 20, where they actually 
do so. We should expect the two versions to coincide, 
and to find the disciples executing their commission 
with the verbal fidelity of a Homeric messenger. But 
in point of fact the best critical editors now represent 
John as instructing his disciples to say, % érepov 
apocdoxouey ; and the disciples as actually saying, 7 
GAXov rpocdoxopev; and yet the MSS. are all but 
unanimous in making no difference between the two 
cases. In verse 19 we have the oldest authorities, B 8 
and their usual allies, in favour of érepov, in agreement 
with Matthew, while A with a numerically larger array of 
witnesses supports dAXoyv. In verse 20 the witnesses are 
ranged in the same way, with the important exception 
that B turns round and allies itself with the witnesses 
it had opposed before, while 8 holds its ground. 

I hold that the anomalous appearance which the text 
of B presents is to be accounted for by the use of different 
sources. I consider that St Matthew’s text (Matt. xi. 3; 
Luke vii. 19), with érepoy, preserves for us the form in 
which the story was told in Q, which for some time 
kept its place in Church reading. Luke vii. 20, where 
the reading d)ov is best attested, is an addition made 
to the story by St Luke, and I regard @\Xoy as his 
word. If I had to account for his use of it I should 
say it arose from a feeling on the part of the Evangelist 
that érepoy was more properly used when only two things 
were spoken of. But if so, should we not expect to find 
St Luke’s word @)Xov in verse 19 also? If, with Hort, we 
accept B’s account as representing the true text of Luke, 
we must suppose that in the mind of the Evangelist 
dAXov and érepov conveyed so completely the same idea 
that there was no inconvenience in using different words 


in two consecutive verses giving a report of the same 
message. 


OUR LORD’S ANSWER a4} 


OUR LORD’s ANSWER TO JOHN’S DISCIPLES 


MATT. xi. 4-6. 


Kai doxpidels 6 “Inoots etrev 
avrots,  IlopevOévres darayyeiNare 
*Twdver & dxovere Kal Brérere: Tug- 
ol dvaBdérovew kcal xwrol tep.- 
marotcw, empol Kabapifovrac Kai 
Kwool dxovovow, Kal vexpot éyelpor- 
Tat Kal mrwxol evayyeNlfovrar Kal 
Keaxdptds eoriv ds dy wh cKavdaric bn 


LUKE vii. 21-23. 


"Ev éxelvy Ty wpa €Oepdaevoer 
ToNOvs Grd viowy Kal waorhywr Kal 
mvevpdtwy movnpav, Kal Tudors 
ToNrols éxaploaro BAémrew. Kat 
amoxpiOels elev avrots, ILopevdévres 
amayyethate "Iwdver & eidere kal 
jxovoare? tTuddol dvaBdérovow, xw- 
Aol mrepirarovow, Aerpol kadaplfovrat 


év éuol. Kal Kwpot dxovovow, vexpol éyelpov- 
Tat, mrwxol evayyerlfovrar’ Kal 
paxdpids éorw ds ear wh oxavdadioby 
év nol. 

St Luke here states that on receiving this message, 
Jesus immediately, in sight of the messengers, healed 
many of diseases and other scourges, cast out evil 
spirits, and gave sight to many blind. It does not 
appear to me that this had been expressly told in Q, 
though the words in our Lord’s answer, @ dxovere Kat 
Brérere, sufficiently imply that besides what the 
messengers would be told of previous miracles of our 
Lord, they were allowed to witness some for them- 
selves. And St Luke seems to have thought it 
necessary that mention of the latter should be made 
in his narrative. The words vexpot éyeipovra: deserve 
attention. It is not stated by either authority that 
any dead person was raised on this occasion, so that 
the raising of the dead must be counted as one of the 
things which John’s disciples “eard rather than saw. 
But St Matthew, in an earlier chapter (ix. 18), had 
told of the raising of Jairus’ daughter; St Mark how- 
ever (v. 22), has given this miracle a later place in 
his narrative; and St Luke (viii. 41) follows Mark. 
But as St Luke relates the story of the raising of the 
widow’s son at Nain, he is able, without impropriety, 
to give to the mission of John’s disciples the same 
earlier place in the history that St Matthew has done. 
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OUR LORD’S DISCOURSE CONCERNING JOHN 
MATT, xi. 7-19. LUKE vii. 24-35. 


The opening verses of this discourse (Matt. xi. 7-11 ; 
Luke vii. 24-28) being almost verbally identical in our 
two sources need not be commented on from the point 
of view of the present investigation. In these verses 
there is so much coincidence between Matthew and 
Luke in the use and collocation of unusual words, that 
we cannot doubt that both versions have a common 
written source. The variations are scarcely important 
enough to deserve mention. They all seem to me to 
need no other explanation than that they were introduced 
by St Luke in his way of telling the story. 

At this point St Luke breaks off his copying of 
Q, and interposes a statement in his own words (vv. 
29, 30), as to the reception of this discourse, viz., that 
it was heard gladly by the publicans and others who 
had flocked to John’s baptism, but was rejected, to 
their own detriment, by the Pharisees and lawyers who 
had previously refused discipleship with John. St Luke 
then returns to agreement with Matthew in the verses 
Matt. xi. 16-19; Luke vii. 31-35, where the different 
reception by the Jews of John and of Jesus is compared 
to the conduct of wayward children. 

If we are to accept St Matthew’s narrative as an 
accurate representation of the story told in Q, we must 
hold that St Luke has omitted here four verses which 
we now consider. The first two of these verses must 
be referred to Q, for they are also found in Luke, but 
in a different place, and with considerable alteration. 


MATT. xi. 12-15. LUKE xvi. 16. 

"Amd dé Tov HuepGv *Iwdvov rod ‘O vduos kal of mpodhrac péxpe 
Bamriorod Ews dpri } Bacirela rdv *Iwavov' dmd rére 4 Buoidela rod 
obpavdv Bidgerat, Kal Biacral aprd- Oeot evayyeNlferar kal was els adrhy 
fovow abriv. mavres yap ol mpo- Bidgerac, 


irae kal 6 vduos Ews "lwadvov émpo- 
pirevoay' Kat el Oédere SéEacOa, 
alrés éorw ’H)elas 6 uéA\dwv Epxeo- 
Yat. 06 &éxwv Sra dover, 
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That both these versions had a common source in Q 
need not be doubted ; the only question is what place 
in Q they occupied ; and this is an important question 
as regards the interpretation; for this saying of our 
Lord’s is an extremely difficult one, and we should be 
in a better position to say what lesson He wished to 
convey, if we knew the occasion on which the words 
were spoken. In Matthew, whatever difficulty there 
may be about the interpretation, there seems to be 
none about the connexion: these verses seem to be 
a natural continuation of our Lord’s discourse about 
John the Baptist. In Luke, on the other hand, there 
is no part of his Gospel where the sequence of thought 
is so hard to apprehend. Chapter xvi. begins with 
the parable of the Unjust Steward, ending with the 
lesson, Make to yourselves friends by means of the mammon 
of unrighteousness; and we are at no loss to trace the 
connexion of ideas which leads to the use of this word 
mammon; again, Ye cannot serve God and mammon. 
Then we are told that the Pharisees, who were lovers 
of money, scoffed at Him, and He taught them how 
what would gain great honour among men might be 
abomination in the sight of God. 

Then follows the verse now under consideration, 
The law and the prophets were until John, etc., where 
it requires some ingenuity to make the connexion 
throw light on the interpretation. But next comes a 
saying, also found in the Sermon on the Mount (Matt. 
v. 18), lt 2s easter for heaven and earth to pass away, than 
for one tittle of the law to fail, Were again the connexion 
is not obvious, save that there is a mention of ¢he law 
in both. But we are still more startled when we go 
on to the next verse, Every one that putteth away his 
wife, and marrieth another, commutteth adultery, where 
the sequence of thought is indeed hard to trace. And 
thus we are led up to the parable of the Rich Man 
and Lazarus. Yet, however great the selfish worldli- 
ness of the rich man, no intimation is given that 
unfaithfulness to his wife was one of his faults. 
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It seems to me that the best explanation we can 
give of the dislocation of thought in this little section 
of Luke is that the Evangelist is here weaving into 
his narrative different sayings of Jesus which had been 
recorded in Q, but without indication of the occasions 
on which they were spoken; and that therefore if we 
are to aid ourselves by the context in the interpretation 
of this difficult saying, it is the context as given by 
St Matthew, and not that as given by St Luke that we 
have to look to. 

But now we have to consider whether even the order 
in Matthew really represents the order of Q. One 
difficulty at once occurs to us, that if St Luke, who 
also used Q, had found this saying about John the 
Baptist related in connexion with the discourse con- 
cerning John delivered on the departure of John’s 
disciples, he would scarcely have omitted to record 
it in its proper place, but instead have dealt with it 
as an isolated saying of our Lord, for which he had 
to find a place as best he could. And on the other 
hand, we must take into account that if this saying 
had been reported in Q, without any account of the 
circumstances under which it was uttered, the place 
that St Matthew has assigned it is that which any editor 
would most naturally give it. 

Notwithstanding the extreme suitability of Matt. xi. 12 
to be read in connexion with the verses immediately 
preceding, there is a difficulty which I feel very strongly 
against assigning this verse to the same period of our 
Lord’s life as the preceding verses. These were spoken 
while John, though in prison, was still alive; yet in 
this verse our Lord says, Hrom the days of John the Baptist 
until now. Was not this ow to be included among che 
days of John the Baptist? Though his activity had been 
suspended by imprisonment, there had been nothing at 
the time to forbid the hope that he might be released 
and might resume his work. Thus it may be argued 
that these words were more likely to have been spoken 
after the Baptist’s death. On this account I do not 
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venture to reject the inference suggested by the place 
which St Luke has given this verse, namely, that he did 
not find it in Q connected with the mission of the Baptist’s 
disciples, but either as an isolated saying of our Lord, 
or else as connected with two other references by our 
Lord to the Baptist, Matt. xvii. 13, and xxi. 25. 

The form corresponding in Luke to Matt. xi. 12, 
has the air of being derived from it, while it softens 
some of the harshness of expression. The word Biagera 
is retained, but in the middle voice, not the passive; the 
Kingdom of God not Gragerar, but evayyedigera, and 
instead of calling those who get possession of it Biacraé, 
we have every one described as pressing into it. Our 
Lord did not shrink from using startling forms of 
expression, if thereby He could arrest the attention of 
His hearers and impress His words on their memory. 
But it is not likely that those who reported His sayings 
would gratuitously import into them a difficulty which 
had not existed before. Thus the form in Matthew 
bears a greater air of originality than that in Luke. 

The remainder however of the passage, Matt. xi. 
14, 15, must be placed early in our Lord’s history. 
It must be referred to a time when He was preparing 
the minds of His disciples for an announcement of His 
Messiahship, but had not yet explicitly made it to them. 
There were two things which, according to Jewish 
expectation, must precede the coming of the Messiah : 
there must be a sign from heaven, and Elijah must 
first come. The thought that Jesus was the Messiah 
must have occurred to the disciples before their Master 
had given them His assurance that it was so; but if 
they expressed this idea to any of the ruling party, they 
were met by the difficulty that neither of these two 
anticipatory signs had been exhibited. The witnesses 
of the Transfiguration evidently had their hopes raised 
high by what they had seen, and then they formally 
stated the difficulty to their Master (see Mark ix. I1, a 
section copied by St Matthew, xvii. 10, and which will 
come under consideration afterwards). The question 
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now is whether He had not, as St Matthew alone records, 
given areply to their difficulty about Elijah on this earlier 
occasion. That He did so is not disproved by the silence 
of St Mark, who habitually refrains from lengthening 
his Gospel by telling two stories of the same kind, and 
he relates the answer to the difficulty about Elijah in a 
later place, as I have just mentioned. The silence of 
St Luke is still less of an objection; for the strange 
point is that St Luke nowhere identifies John with 
Elijah, unless indeed we count it an exception that 
he records the prediction (i. 17) that John was to come 
in the spirit and power of Elijah. It is still more 
remarkable that the Fourth Evangelist, who shows 
himself acquainted with St Mark’s Gospel, represents 
the Baptist as answering, Wo, when asked, Art thou 
Elijah ? 

I have already (p. 226) had occasion to remark how 
differently the Baptist was regarded by the Jewish 
members of the Church, and by the Gentile converts, 
of whom St Luke was one. We can easily conceive 
the sensation caused by the preaching of John the 
Baptist, and the impression which he made on his 
contemporaries. Unlike to ordinary men in his manner 
of life, he seemed a revival of one of the prophets of 
old, especially of Elijah, whom he resembled not only 
in his garb, but in the boldness with which he rebuked 
kings. His call to repentance was pronounced with an 
authority which was felt to be divine ; and the faith of the 
multitudes who recognised it was strengthened by their 
mutual sympathy. Nor did his preaching provoke the 
opposition from the ruling classes which our Lord met 
with. It is an unpopular thing to oppose one who 
seems to have no other object but to effect moral reforma- 
tion, and to bring men’s conduct into harmony with 
their professed belief. But it is easy to find good reasons 
for opposing one who attempts to alter received opinions, 
or to disparage the authority of accepted teachers. 
Thus the Baptist’s name gathered round it an authority 
which helped to gain reception for a successor whom 
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he had approved and recommended. Thus did John 
really prepare the way for Jesus. 

But with Gentile converts the case was just the 
reverse. With them it was Jesus who prepared the 
way for John. They did not acknowledge Jesus as a 
prophet because John had borne testimony to Him ; but, 
like ourselves, they honoured the memory of John 
because Jesus had condescended to be baptized by him, 
and had borne testimony to him as a@ prophet and much 
more than a prophet. It is intelligible then why St Luke, 
writing as a Gentile for Gentile readers, should not have 
cared to dwell on the solution of a difficulty which only 
existed for Jews. On the other hand, though the Fourth 
Evangelist frequently speaks of the Jews in such a way 
as to suggest that he did not himself belong to that 
nation, yet the prominence which he gives more than 
once to the testimony of the Baptist is one of many 
indications of his thorough acquaintance with the feel- 
ings of the Jews of the first century. 

On the whole, I am not sure but that this early place 
is the most suitable for the declaration that John the 
Baptist was the predicted Elijah. It evidently belongs 
to a period before our Lord had announced that He was 
the Messiah, but when He was leading on His disciples 
to that belief. It is propounded with the air of one 
uttering something difficult of reception, but intended 
to lead on to something still more so: Jf ye are willing 
to receive it. . . He that hath ears to hear, let him hear. In 
other words, If John is the forerunner of the Messiah, 
who then is the Messiah whose way he was to prepare? 


THE CHILDREN IN THE MARKET-PLACE 


MATT. xi. 16-19. LUKE vii. 31-35. 

A few preliminary words must be said on the formula 
with which this little parable begins: Whereunto shall [ 
liken this generation? The coincidence of Matthew and 
Luke shows that it came from Q. It reveals that 
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illustration was a characteristic of our Lord’s method ot 
exposition, and that, in order to make men understand 
a thing, He felt it to be necessary to compare it to 
something with which they were acquainted. 
Regarding Matthew and Luke as independent 
witnesses to the contents of Q, I have had no hesita- 
tion in assuming that Q was the source of the inter- 
rogative formula with which this section commences. 
In this place we cannot expect testimony from St Mark; 
for he has omitted this whole narrative concerning 
the mission of John’s disciples, though he attests his 
knowledge of it by inserting from it, in his prologue, 
Malachi’s prophecy of the forerunner of the Messiah. 
But St Mark is the main authority for the use of a 
similar formula in Q, in his introduction to the com- 
parison of the new Kingdom to a grain of mustard seed. 


MARK iv. 30. LUKE xiii. 18. 
lds dpoudowuer tiv Bacidreiav Tin duola éotly % Baowela Tod 
Tov Beov, i év rine abrhy mapaBodAn Beod, Kat rive duowwow airhy ; 


AGper ; 


I refer the interrogatory form of this introduction to Q, 
although we have not here the authority of St Matthew, 
who omits the whole of this little introduction ; and St 
Luke may possibly have only copied Mark, though he 
differs from him somewhat in form. But we can safely 
say that this formula is not St Mark’s own; for he never 
elsewhere uses the verb duocow, or even the adjective 
dmotos; though the verb occurs seven times in Matthew. 
St Mark was, as we have already seen, acquainted with 
Q, and may have adopted the interrogative form used 
elsewhere in that book. 

In these verses the coincidences between Matthew 
and Luke are so numerous and so striking as to be 
inexplicable except on the supposition of the use of a 
common source. The points of agreement in the 
employment of unusual words are too obvious to need 
to be enumerated ; but I cannot help noticing the use of 
the relative pronoun common to both. St Luke alters 
St Matthew's radiow caOnuévors . . . & mpordwvoivra Tots 
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“= 


eTépors A€yovsw into what seems a more obvious form 
caOnuevors Kal Tporpwvovcw GAXA}Aog; but I do not think 
he would have proceeded with & déye, if the use of the 
relative form had not been suggested to him by his 
original. 

There is only one of the differences between Matthew 
and Luke in this section which needs any other explana- 
tion than that the story is repeated by one who does not 
think himself bound to employ the identical words in 
which he had heard it, that whereas Luke has ééccardOn 
7 copia aro TavTwy Tav Téxvwv a’Ths, Matthew omits the 
mavrwy, and instead of rékvwy has épywy. Such, at least, 
is the text of Matthew as given by x, and by the first 
hand of B. But I confess that though I have con- 
siderable faith in the text attested by these authorities, 
that faith is put to a severe trial in the present case. 
We are told much of the tendency of copyists to 
introduce into one Gospel words which properly belong 
to the parallel passage of another; but it is almost 
incredible that in this way the true reading should be 
exterminated from almost all Greek copies. In the 
present case, a single cursive (124) is the solitary existing 
Greek witness besides B* » quoted for the reading épywv 
in Matthew, though Jerome reports that he had met 
copies which had this reading. There can be no doubt 
that the reading épywy had some very early circulation, 
the extent of which we are not now in a position to 
estimate. It would seem that the original scribe of B 
found épywyv in his archetype, though his adoption of this 
reading was afterwards corrected asanerror. Yet, that 
the variation is not a copyist’s accidental error appears 
from the zayrwy, which certainly is part of the text of 
Luke, and harmonises well with the reading réxvwy, but 
not so well with the reading épywy; and it is generally 
allowed that the zavrwy has no claim to be part of the 
genuine text of Matthew. 

On examining the evidence as a whole, I find it 
impossible to believe that any variation introduced 
deliberately or unconsciously by copyists could have 
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obtained such universal acceptance ; and, therefore, | 
count the variation as being of such antiquity that it 
must have originated in the public reading of churches 
before written Gospels had much independent circula- 
tion. Any speculation as to the cause of so ancient 
a variation can only be conjectural. The best guess 
I can make is that épywy was the original reading of Q, 
but that the phrase justified by works sounded harshly in 
the ears of those who had been taught by Paul; and 
was replaced in the public reading of their churches by 
the reading which St Luke has preserved for us, which 
subsequently became the Vulgate text of Matthew also, 
though the original reading was slow to disappear. 
The reading ¢pywy seems to me to harmonise better with 
the whole narrative. I think that the Evangelist John 
rightly represents our Lord’s attitude, v. 36, Zhe wztness 
which I have ts greater than that of John: for the works 
which the Father hath given me to accomplish, the very works 
that 1 do, bear wetness of me, that the Father hath sent me. 
Here when the Baptist enquired what Jesus claimed to 
be, he was given the practical answer of the exhibition 
of His miraculous power, from which he was left to 
draw his own conclusion. 


OUR LORD’S TEACHING BY THE LAKE 


St Mark in his third chapter tells how our Lord’s 
safety had become endangered when the ecclesiastical 
rulers in their jealousy sought the aid of the civil 
government, which was then in the hands of Herod ; 
and were even able to persuade some of His own 
relatives that He was out of His mind, and ought 
to be put under restraint. His headquarters at that 
time appear to have been at Capernaum, which was 
a centre whence He made circular tours of preaching 
in other neighbouring places. St Matthew represents 
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our Lord as coming to dwell in Capernaum after His 
return from the wilderness (iv. 13), and even (ix. I) 
speaks of Capernaum as our Lord’s own city. Bernhard 
Weiss would have us reject this as an error of the 
Evangelist; but I know no reason why we should 
tegard ourselves as better informed than he. 

In the present investigation we confine ourselves to 
what rests on human testimony ; and from the nature 
of the case we must expect to have much fuller informa- 
tion concerning that part of His ministry when He had 
enlisted and gathered round Him a company of earnest 
disciples who assisted Him in His labours, than of the 
time when He laboured alone. Naturally that period 
of His ministry, concerning which we have full details, 
occupies the larger portion in our thoughts, and we are 
likely to assign to it a larger proportion of time than it 
really occupied. For this reason I do not find confidence 
in giving any other answer to those who have inferred 
from St John’s Thou art not yet fifty years old (viii. 57), 
that our Lord’s ministry must have been longer than 
the little more than three years which we usually 
assign it, than, We have not materials for determining 
the length of the solitary portion of our Lord’s ministry. 

I have already pointed out that after St Mark has 
told of our Lord’s move from Capernaum, he goes 
on, in the latter part of his third chapter, to give 
further anecdotes of our Lord’s work in that city. I 
consider this as merely arising from the difficulty of 
harmonising the logical and the chronological order 
of narration. When St Mark tells of the danger to 
which our Lord was exposed in Capernaum, it was 
natural that he should tell of our Lord’s withdrawal 
from the scene of peril; but we must allow some time 
to elapse before the alliance between the Pharisees and 
the Herodians became known in the circle of our Lord’s 
disciples, and made them feel the necessity of guarding 
against the danger which it threatened. What I take 
to be the fact is that there was a double reason for our 
Lord’s removal from Capernaum, and that the more 
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obvious was the earlier. In St Mark’s third chapter 
we are told (verse 9) of the inconvenience caused by 
the pressure of the multitude which the fame of His 
miraculous cures brought thronging round Him, a 
pressure which was so continuous that it was difficult 
to be freed from it long enough to have time to take 
food. In a small Eastern town it was not easy to find 
places where a large audience could be addressed, save 
one which was appropriated to the ordinary business 
of buyers and sellers. But the open space bordering 
on the lake could be taken advantage of, and, one of 
His disciples being the owner of a boat (for we need not 
doubt that the boat was Simon’s), the expedient was 
resorted to of the Master teaching from a boat while 
the hearers stood on the shore. This method had the 
advantage that, by pushing out, the discourse could be 
broken off when the pressure came to be too exhausting. 
Thus was avoided the inconvenience which arose when 
there was no method of escape but returning to a house 
when the crowd would follow all the way, and then 
could with difficulty be got rid of. The same expedient 
could also naturally be used when our Lord’s adversaries 
were anxious to lay hold on Him. 
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THE PARABLE OF THE SOWER 


MARK iv. I, 2. 

Kat rddw Hpearo dddc- 
kew mapa Thy Oddaocar. 
kal ouvdyerac pds abrov 
bxAos mAEicros, wore av- 
Toy els molovy éuBdrra 
Kabjoba ev TH Oadrdoon, 
kal mas 6 byxAos mpos Thy 
Odraccay éml Tis iis 
fioav. Kar édldacker ai- 
Tovs év TapaBodats moda, 
kai €eyev avrois év ry 
Odaxy adrod 


MATT. xiil. I-32. 


"Ey rp teépa exelyyn 
éfehOdv 6 7Inoods ris 
oixlas éxd@nro mapa Thy 
Oddacoay* Kal ouvnxdn- 
cav mpds atrov sxdoe 
wool, wore avrov els 
Trotoy €uBdvra KabjoOat, 
kat mas 6 8xdos émt Tov 
alytadov torre. kat 
éhdAnoev avrots moa ev 
mapaBonats Néywr 


LUKE viii. 4. 
Zuvidvros dé you od- 
od Kal ray Kata wéodw 
émcmopevopéveav mpos av- 
Tov elev Sid TapaBorjs 


The three Synoptic Gospels agree in relating this 
parable, and it is natural to conclude that all derived 
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it from Q. That there is close connexion between 
Matthew and Mark is unmistakable, the coincidences 
being even verbal. But the copying, on whichever 
side it was, has not been slavish. Two explanations 
of these coincidences may be given: either both of 
our Evangelists followed Q, each with some variations 
of his own, and the words common to both may 
be assumed to be the very words of their common 
authority, or else we are to add to this assumption, 
what other instances lead us to think of as possible, 
that St Matthew was acquainted with St Mark’s work, 
and therefore that common phrases may be accounted 
for as a mere copying of St Mark’s phraseology by 
St Matthew. 

We turn now to Luke, and the chief difference 
to which we must attend is the different place in the 
order of events which he gives to this parable. He tells 
first (viii. 1) of our Lord’s starting on an extensive 
missionary tour accompanied not only by the Twelve, 
but by women in good position, who in gratitude for 
benefits which they had received from His miraculous 
power contributed to the expenses of the party. St 
Mark’s account would rather lead us to think of such 
extensive tours as coming after the attempts made at 
Capernaum to silence His preaching. Here we must 
take notice that St Luke shows no knowledge of the fact 
about which St Matthew and St Mark agree, that this 
parable of the Sower was spoken as part of our Lord’s 
teaching from a boat; St Luke only mentions it as an 
incident on our Lord’s preaching tour, without giving 
any hint where it occurred. And again, concerning the 
voyage across the lake, on which our Lord rebuked the 
storm, St Luke shows no knowledge of what St Mark 
tells, that the voyage was made at the close of a day 
when our Lord had been preaching from the boat, and 
that His command to cross the lake was issued by Him 
without getting out of the boat. It seems likely that 
He found He could not otherwise free Himself of the 
crowds, who would continue to follow Him if the boat 
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was merely rowed along the same side of the lake. 
Thus it seems to me that notwithstanding many signs 
that St Luke was acquainted with St Mark’s Gospel, 
the present is one of several indications which appear 
to show that he did not know it as a document; and 
I am disposed to regard the facts as rather pointing to 
the conclusion that St Luke was acquainted with St 
Mark’s Gospel, not through having read it, but through 
having heard it orally delivered at several meetings at 
which he was present. 


THE WAYSIDE 


MARK iv. 3, 4- 


"Axovere. l6ov é&f\Oev 
6 omelpwy ometpar, Kat 
éyévero év TH oTelpew 6 
peév Exrecev mapa Thy 6d6r, 
kal F#rAOev Ta werewa Kal 


MATT. xili. 30, 4. 
"Tdod e&fdOev 6 orelpwr 
Tod omelpew. Kal év TH 
omelpew avrov & mev ére- 
cev mapa THy Oddy, Kal 
éNOdvTa Ta weTewa Kareé- 
payer atrd. 


LUKE Viil. 5. 
"HEnnOev 6 orelpwy rod 
ometpat Tov omdpov avrov. 
kal év T@ omelpew avrov 
8 yev érecev rapa Thy 
6d6y, Kal xarerarHOn Kat 
Ta mwerewd Tod ovpavod 


Karéparyev avrd. 
Karégayev avro. 


The differences between the Evangelists here are 
insignificant. St Mark differs from the others in pre- 
fixing the command ’ Axcovere, which however harmonises 
with He that hath ears to hear at the end. St_ 
Matthew and St Mark agree in beginning with (éov, 
which is consistent with the supposition of the use of 
an Aramaic original. In fact my own belief is that this 
parable was included in the Aramaic Matthew, and 
that many of the variations in our Greek Gospels are 
simply translational, though Church use would naturally 
lead to many Greek words establishing themselves in 
the versions given by different readers. Elsewhere 7a 
merewa iS SO commonly followed by tod ovpaved, that 
it may perhaps be counted an agreement between 
Matthew and Mark that both omit the genitive. 
Matthew has rod ovpavod in every other place where 
merewa occurs. Mark has it in one other place (iv. 
32). Luke has it five times out of six, the only 
exception being xii. 24. 
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THE WAYSIDE: THE EXPLANATION 


MARK iy. 14, 15. 


‘O omelpwv tov débyov 
omelpe. ovror O€ clot of 
mapa Ty dddv Sov omel- 
perat 6 Adyos, kal dray 
dxovowow ebOds Epxerat 6 
Zaravas xal alpe. tov 
Adyor Tov écrapyévoy eis 


MATT. xiii. 19. 


Tlavrés dxovovros roy 
Ayo Tis Baoidelas kai 
Bh ovviévtos, epxerar 6 
Tovnpos Kal apmdger rd 
éomappévoy év TH Kapdla 
abrov: otrés éorw 6 rapa 
Tip Oddy omapels, 


LUKE viii. 114, 12. 


‘O omédpos éorly 6 Néyos 
Tov Geod. ol dé rapa rip 
Oddy elow of dxotcarres, 
elra &pxerae 6 didBodos 
kal alper rov déyor dard 
THs kupdlas atrav, tva wh 
TusTevoarTes TWOBoW. 


avrouvs. 


It is hard, in comparing the Evangelic narratives, to 
hit the mean between the danger of dwelling too much 
on trivialities, and of overlooking peculiarities which 
have a real significance. I think we ought to count 
in the latter class the difference that, in the first words 
of this common passage, St Mark speaks of the thing 
sown simply as ¢he word, whereas St Matthew speaks 
of the word of the kingdom, and St Luke of the word of 
God. That is to say, the phrase the word has now 
acquired a technical meaning, and our first conclusion 
would be that St Mark’s was the latest of the three forms. 
It might be regarded as a confirmation of this view 
that, as has been already pointed out, 70 evayyéXuov also 
is used by St Mark simply as a technical term not 
needing an explanation as to what the good tidings 
was. But while I freely acknowledge that St Mark 
here uses what was by comparison a later form of 
expression, we are bound to remember how very early 
that form was. I have already pointed this out with 
respect to rd evayyéAvoy, which St Paul’s epistles show 
to have been early an established phrase in the circle 
to which St Mark belonged. And much the same may 
be said of the phrase zhe word, used to denote the 
subject of the Gospel preaching. St Mark uses it 
again several times, of which one deserves special 
notice because it is also employed by St Matthew, 
when persecution ariseth because of the word (Mark iv. 
17; Matt. xiii. 21). If the once prevalent view be 
adopted, that St Matthew’s Gospel is the earliest, we 
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need not be surprised at finding the phrase in estab- 
lished use when St Mark wrote. If, as I believe, St 
Mark’s was the earliest of our three Synoptics, we 
might take the present coincidence as an indication 
that his Gospel had been used by St Matthew. But 
this argument would not be decisive, since there is 
other evidence how early this phraseology became 
established. The most striking piece of evidence is 
that of St Luke, who, though either his sense of 
historic propriety, or the form in which the traditions 
had reached him, restrains him from using it when 
reporting our Lord’s discourses, yet employs it in his 
own preface, when he speaks of those which from the 
beginning were eyexwitnesses and ministers of the word 
(see also Acts viii. 4). And though this use is rare 
in St Paul, we find him in one of his later Epistles 
exhorting Timothy to preach the word (2 Tim. iv. 2). 

The next thing to be noticed is that St Matthew 
differs from the other two Evangelists in using the 
participle czapeis of him who receives the seed, so that 
the word has to be translated sown upon. But St Mark 
has the same use, though not in this first clause, yet 
in the other clauses of the parable.? 

He who snatches away the good seed is called 
by St Mark Laravas; by St Matthew 6 zovnpds; by St 
Luke 6 diaBoros. Laravas is the name used by St Mark 
in relating our Lord’s temptation, where St Matthew 
and St Luke both have 6 dcaBoXos. St Matthew alone of 
_these three Evangelists uses 6 zovypds aS a name for 
Satan; but this name is used by St Paul, as, for instance, 
7a BédAn Too Tovnpot TeTupwuéva (Eph. vi. 16), but more 
frequently in St John’s rst Epistle. 

* It may be noted as a point of agreement of Matthew and Luke against 
Mark, though not one on which much stress can be laid, that while Mark, 


according to the oldest authority, speaks merely of the good seed as sown 
on the hearers, Matthew and Luke describe it as sown zz their hearts. 


THE ROCKY GROUND 


MARK iv. 5, 6. 


Kai d\Xo érrecev ert 7d 
merp@des [kal] daou ovK 
elxev yiv jwoNNijy, Kal ed- 
Ovs eEavérertey Sid Td wh 
éxew Bdbos ys’ Kal bre 
avéreiiev 6 HAvos Exaupa- 
tloOn Kat dia 7d wh exew 
pligay eEnpdvOn. 


THE ROCKY GROUND 


MATT. xiii. 5, 6. 

"ANXa dé €revev eri ra 
meTpwdyn B1rov ovK elxev 
yiv woddjv, Kal evOéws 
éfavéreney dia Td ph 
éxew Babos vis, Htou dé 
avarethavros éxaupaticby 
kai did 70 eh exew plfav 
e&npavOn. 


LUKE viii. 6. 


Kat érepov xarérecev 
éml Thy wérpay, Kal puev 
e&npdven Sid 7d mh Exe 
ixpuada, 


Here the almost complete identity of Matthew and 
The greatest difference being that 


Mark is striking. 


St Mark, followed by St Luke, speaks of the seed in 
the singular number; St Matthew all through uses 
the plural. Though the sense conveyed by St Luke’s 
version is the same, the form of expression is quite 
different. But it is easier to account for St Luke’s 
as a literary compression of St Mark’s than for St 
Mark’s as an expansion of St Luke’s. 


THE ROCKY GROUND: THE EXPLANATION 


MARK iv. 16, 17. 


Kai ofroi cicw dopoiws 
ol éri Ta weTpwdn o7retpd- 
evo, of bray dkov’owow 
Tov dyov evOis pera 
Xapads AauBdvovoew abrdv, 
kal ovx €xovow plfav ev 
éaurois dAAQ mpdcKatpol 
elowv, elra yevouéeryns 
OrlWews 7 Stwypod sua, 
Tov Adyor evOds cKavdaNi- 
CovTar. 


MATT. xill. 20, 21. 

‘O 6¢ émi 7a mrerpHdn 
omapels, odds éoTw 0 Tov 
Adyov dkovwr Kal evOvs 
pera xapds AapBdvwv 
avrév: ovK exer O¢ plfay 
év éauT@ adda mpdoxatpds 
éariv, yevouevns O€ ONip- 
ews 7 duwynod dia Tov 
Nbyor edOds oKavdalfe- 
TH. 


LUKE viii. 13. 

Oi dé él rijs wérpas ot 
Grav dxotowow pera Xa- 
pas déxovra. Tov ddyor, 
kal obrou plgay otK éxov- 
ow, ol pos Kalpov mioTEv- 
ovo Kal év Katp@ Teipac- 
pot adloravras 


Here the resemblance between Matthew and Mark 


is still very strong, and we are tempted to regard 
Mark as the original, because of the double occurrence 
of St Mark’s favourite ev@vs. Luke, as before, agrees 
in sense, but varies in language. His zpos xatpov 
murtevovew seems plainly suggested. by Mark’s adjective 
mpockatpot. ockavdarcéw is frequently used by St Matthew 
and St Mark, but not by St Luke, except in passages 
parallel with these two Gospels. On the other hand, 
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St Luke is the only Evangelist who uses the word 
adloracOa ; and the only close N. T. parallel is 1 Tim. 
iv. 1; but the word apostate remains to testify the full 
admission of this word into the Christian vocabulary. 
déxovra, Which St Luke uses here instead of ANauBavovew, 
may be described as a Lucan word. 


MARK iv. 7. 


Kai ado érrecer els ras 
axdvas, kat avéBnoay ai 
ékavOar xal ouvémrpiéay 
airé, kal Kaprov ovK 
edwxev, 


THE THORNS: 


MARK iv. 18, 19. 


Kai Gro eioiy of els 
Tas axdvOas omeipduevor* 
odrot elow oi Tov NOyov 
dkovoavres, Kal al pmépiu- 
vat Tod aldvos kal h drdrn 
Tod mAovTou Kal ai wept Ta 
Aouad érvOuplar elomopevd- 


THE THORNS 


MATT. xiii. 7 
“ANKa 6 Erecev emi Tas 
axdvOas, kal avéBynoay ai 
GxavOa. xal amémvitav 
avrd. 


MATT. xili. 22. 


‘O 6é eis tas dxdvOas 
omapels, otrés éorw 6 Tov 
Adyor dxovwy Kal } wépiu- 
va Tod aldvos Kal h drarn 
Tod wAovTOU cuvmvlyer TOV 
Adyor, Kal c&Kapzos ~ylve- 
TAL, 


LUKE viii. 7. 


Kal érepov émecev év 
péow Tov daxavOdy, Kal 
ouvgretoat ai dxavOat 
dnénvitay avro. 


THE EXPLANATION 


LUKE viii. 14. 

To dé els Tas dxdvOas 
meaby, odrot elo ol dKxov- 
cates, kal vrd mepiuvGy 
Kai movTou kal HOovGv Tod 
Biov opevéuevo. cuvrvi- 
yourat Kat ob TeMechopod- 
ow. 


evar ouvrrvlyoucw Tov No- 
yor, kal &xapmos ylverau, 

We have here the same features of close agreement 
between Matthew and Mark; and though St Luke’s 
variations indicate independent treatment, the coin- 
cidences are enough to prove obligation. dvaBatvw, of 
the coming up of a plant is found also twice in Mark iv., 
but not elsewhere in the N. T. I do not know whether 
any inference can be drawn from the fact that in the 
parable Matthew and Luke agree in aréru€ay against 
Mark’s owérugéav. Luke’s ouvpveicat agrees with the 
gvév which he alone has in verses 6, 8. The phrase 
év péow may be counted especially Lucan, occurring 
several times in the Gospel and Acts, though not 
absolutely peculiar to Luke, 


THE GOOD GROUND 


MARK iv. 8, 9. 


Kat G\\a ézecey els 
Thy yhv Thy Kadjv, Kal 
€dtdou kaprév avaBatvorra 
Kal avéavdueva, Kal Ede- 
pev els Tpidkovra kai éy 
e&jxovTa Kat é€v éxardv. 
Kai &eyev, “Os Exar Gra 
dxovew dKovéTo. 


THE GOOD 


MARK iv. 20. 


Kai éxetvor elow oi ém 
Thy yhv Thy Kady o7a- 
pévres, olrwes dxovovow 
Tov Adyor Kal mapadéxov- 
Tat Kal Kapmogopovow év 


THE GOOD GROUND 


MATT. xiii. 8, 9. 


“Ada 6é érecey éxi rhp 
yhv Thy Kadny, kal édldov 
kaptoév, 8 wév Exardv 6 dé 
éijxovra 5 dé tpidKoyra, 
‘O éxwr Gra axovérw. 


GROUND: 


MATT. xiii. 23. 

'O dé él Thy Kadhy viv 
omapels, ovrés éori 6 TOV 
Adyor dxovew Kal cuvels, 
ds 62 Kaprogopet Kal rove? 
& pev éxardy 6 dé é&%- 
KovTa 6 O€ TptdKorra. 
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LUKE viii. 8. 


Kal érepov érecev els 
Tiy yhv Thy ayabhy, Kat 
guév érolnoev Kaprov 
éxarovrat\aclova, Tad- 
Ta Néyww epdver, ‘O éxav 
ra dKovew dxovérw, 


THE EXPLANATION 


LUKE viii. 15. 

To 6¢ & TH Kady yf, 
ovrol eiow olrwes ev Kap- 
dia Kady Kal dyabn dKod- 
cares TOV héyor KaTéxou- © 
ow Kal Kapropopotow év 
bromov7. 


tptdxovra Kat [év] €&j- 
kovra Kal [év} éxarov. 

These concluding verses do not modify the results 
suggested by those that precede them. Instead of ry 
yiv Thy Kadijv Of Matthew and Mark, Luke, though 
agreeing in respecting the article, has aya@jw instead 
of xadijv. He has xadyz, however, when the adjective 
is repeated in the explanation. It is likely that carp 
was the adjective used in Q, with which the word seems 
to have been a favourite, see for instance Matt. iii. 10; 
vii. 17, 18, 19, where the phrase kapzrovs xadovs Totetv is 
used four times. xapzovs diddva is the more common 
phrase, but zoey is found in the present passage in 
Mark, and also in its parallels in Matthew and Luke. 
mapadéxoua does not occur again in the Gospels, but 
is used by St Luke three times in the Acts. 

On the whole, of all passages common to the three 
Synoptics, there is none which bears more distinct marks 
that the three versions have been derived from the same 
original than this parable of the Sower. We have 
then good reason for concluding that this parable had 
been reported in Q; but the question arises, Did it 
there stand alone? In Luke it does stand alone; in 
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Matthew it is followed by six others. In Mark it is 
followed by others, only one of them however (that of 
the Grain of Mustard Seed) being included in Matthew’s 
six, and having rather the aspect of having been pre- 
served by an independent tradition, than by compression 
of the source here used by St Matthew. Yet in favour 
of the view that the common source of Matthew and 
Mark here contained a collection of parables, may be 
urged St Mark’s own acknowledgment, that the parables 
he records were only a selection from a larger number: 
With many such parables spake he the word unto them, as 
they were able to hear zt (verse 33). Yet again, in favour 
of the view that the collection of parables in Matt. xiii. 
must be regarded as the work of the ‘‘ redactor” of the 
First Gospel, there is to be urged the literary skill 
which this ‘‘redactor” elsewhere shows in his presenta- 
tion of our Lord’s discourses. 

Both solutions are possible from a critical point of 
view: either that the systematic arrangement of topics 
had been made by our Lord Himself, and only does 
not appear in all the reports, on account of the frag- 
mentary manner in which of necessity His sayings were 
preserved, or else that it was the Evangelist who skil- 
fully put together kindred utterances delivered by our 
Lord on different occasions. If we adopt the latter 
view, we should be inclined to attribute to that Evangelist 
the joining the parable of the Sower with these other 
parables of our Lord, and to account for St Luke’s 
silence in this place about the others by his non- 
acquaintance with St Matthew’s Gospel. 


THE REASON FOR OUR LORD’S METHOD 
OF TEACHING BY PARABLES 
MARK iy. 10-13. MATT. xiii. 10-15. LUKE viii. 9, 10. 


In this section the report both of our Lord’s question 
and of the disciples’ answer is so much abridged in Luke, 


“KNOW YE NOT THIS PARABLE?” 2s1 


that if we had not the help of the other Evangelists, 
we should have a difficulty in seeing the relevance of 
our Lord’s answer. But we find from Matthew that 
the question was a more comprehensive one, and that 
the disciples desired to know why He spoke to the 
multitude in parables; for St Matthew and St Mark 
agree in telling that the explanation of the parables 
was not given publicly to the multitude, but afterwards 
to the disciples when they were alone. If the disciples’ 
request had been merely, as St Luke reports it, to be 
taught the meaning of the parable of the Sower, the 
quotation from Isaiah and the distinction between the 
privileges of the disciples and of the outside multitude 
are introduced irrelevantly, while they are distinctly 
appropriate to the question as given by St Matthew, 
Why speakest thou unto them in parables? St Mark’s 
report is also abridged, though not nearly as much 
so as St Luke’s. We might hastily infer from Mark 
that the Sower was the first of our Lord’s parables, 
or at least the only one spoken on this occasion. I 
have already pointed out that St Mark himself intimates 
(iv. 33, 34) that she Sower was but one of several 
parables addressed to hearers according to their capacity 
of profiting by them. We may observe also that the 
form in which the enquiry of the disciples is reported 
by St Mark is that they asked their Master concern- 
ing the parables, where the use of the plural number 
shows that more than one had been spoken, and that 
the question was, as the answer given to it shows, not 
merely concerning the meaning of one parable, but 
concerning the general method of teaching by parables. 

Again, in the conclusion of St Mark’s report of 
our Lord’s preface to His answer He is represented as 
asking, Know ye not this parable? and how shall ye 
know all the parables? This question has often been 
understood as a reproach to the disciples for their dul- 
ness in needing an explanation ; yet the whole context 
leads us ‘to think that those whom He regarded as 
worthy of reproach were careless hearers, who listened 
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to the story without enquiring whether it had a deeper 
meaning, not those who sought to have explained to 
them the meaning which they had not been able at 
once to apprehend. Again, this question would have 
been more pertinent, if explanation had been asked 
of one of the easiest of the parables: ‘‘ You do not 
understand this one, and how can you expect to under- 
stand others more difficult?” But in fact while many 
of the parables so plainly convey the lesson they were 
meant to teach that explanation seems scarcely necessary, 
in this case, if our Lord had not Himself given us a 
commentary, we might have been puzzled to decide why 
He should have told this story about the husbandman. 
It is better then to regard Mark iv. 13 as answering 
a question put in the form reported by St Mark, viz., 
in the plural number, concerning ‘the parables; and 
that, instead of giving them a general answer, He 
points out that it is necessary that they should be first 
made fully to understand the meaning of one parable. 
It seems to me then likely that Q may have contained 
not only the parable of the Sower, but some others 
too in the same connexion, amongst which may have 
been the Grain of Mustard Seed, which is the only 
one of the parables in Matt. xiii. which has its place 
on the same occasion in either of the other Gospels. 
And it is to be noted that after this and its companion 
parable St Matthew too makes a break, the remaining 
parables related in this chapter being described as 
delivered, not to the multitude, but to the disciples in 
private. But I feel we must not leave out of sight the 
fact that St Matthew’s arrangement of topics is much 
more ruled by the kindred character of the subjects 
treated of than by chronological considerations. If we 
supposed that St Matthew and St Mark meant to give 
an account of the preaching on one particular day, we 
should find our authorities in contradiction. According 
to St Matthew, when our Lord had finished His public 
preaching He retired to a house, and there gave His 
disciples the interpretation of the parable of the Tares, 
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and taught them some other parables; according to 
St Mark, He escapes the pressure of the multitudes, 
not by withdrawing to a house, but by crossing the 
lake in the boat just as He was. 

We can reconcile our authorities by supposing that 
St Matthew’s introduction to the parable of the Tares 
does not necessarily imply that this parable was spoken 
on the same occasion as that of the Sower: Axother 
parable set he before them (xiii. 26). And indeed it seems 
to me that this parable was too important to have been 
omitted by St Mark and St Luke, if their authorities 
had given it in the same connexion. In St Mark’s 
Gospel too, his use of the imperfect tense cautions us 
against assuming that all the sayings which he records 
consecutively formed part of a connected discourse. 
In all the rest of this chapter we have a continual 
repetition of é\eyey, as each successive utterance of our 
Lord is recorded, see verses 11, 21, 24, 26, 30; and it 
is only in the next chapter that the Evangelist resumes 
his habitual use of the present or aorist. We need 
not then tax our ingenuity to make more connexion 
between consecutive verses than on the face of them 
they exhibit. On the other hand, the preference for 
the imperfect tense is so common with St Mark that 
I feel it is rather on the other side we must be cautious: 
viz., lest we should take what may have been a mere 
trick of style for a designed warning that we are not 
to regard the narrative as consecutive. 

If St Luke does not report the question why our 
Lord spoke in parables, we must remember that when 
he wrote, Christians were familiar, as we all are now, 
with many parables of our Lord, and that while we 
should be glad to be assured that we rightly interpret 
any particular parable, it seldom occurs to us to put 
the question, Why did He speak in parables at all? 
Some would now answer, Because it was a way usual 
among the Jews of conveying moral lessons; but we 
find here that this answer is wrong. The method no 
doubt was not unprecedented, for we find parables, 
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though very few in number, in the Old Testament ; 
but when Jesus used it, it struck the hearers by its 
novelty. It had evidently not become an established 
form of instruction ; indeed if it had been so, it would, 
when sanctioned by our Lord’s employment of it, have 
become the regular use of Christian preachers; but 
in point of fact it remained our Lord’s own, and did 
not succeed in any hands but His. 

If in answering the question why our Lord spoke in 
parables, we were to consider only His human nature, 
we should need no other answer than, because it was 
the method of conveying His instructions which came 
most naturally to Him, and which therefore He could 
use most effectually. We might as well enquire why 
Ovid, or why Pope, taught their lessons in a metrical 
form. It was because they found their thoughts most 
naturally threw themselves into such a form, and because 
when so expressed they were most effective and most 
easily remembered. And I do not think that the 
acknowledgment of His Divine nature materially alters 
the problem. He assumed not only humanity in general, 
but also an individual human form. That is to say, 
while He was like other men in those attributes which 
all men have in common, He must have had individual 
features by which He could be recognised. It has no 
doubt been wisely ordained that no authentic portrait 
of Him has been preserved. But artists have not been 
thought wanting in faith in Him because they have 
attempted to represent in painting how they imagined 
He must have appeared in the eyes of men. Now it 
would be Apollinarianism to hold that it was only in 
outward appearance He was like other men, and had 
not an individual human mind. In fact if we own 
Him to have assumed a human body, that must have 
included a human brain with its individuality. And 
concerning the mind of Jesus we have in His recorded 
discourses evidence to which there is nothing corre- 
sponding in the case of His outward appearance. We 
know that He possessed great fertility in illustration, 
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so that when He desired to make His hearers under- 
stand anything it was natural for Him to ask, Where- 
unto shall we liken it? or with what comparison shall we 
compare it ? 

The only thing that seems to need comment is 
that His answer conveys the impression that He repre- 
sented Himself, not as using parables in order to enable 
His hearers to understand, but in order to hide His 
meaning from those who were unworthy of His lessons. 
Indeed there are some of His parables which fulfil the 
former object so perfectly as not to require any explana- 
tion. Who, for example, needs a commentator on the 
parable of the Unmerciful Servant, in order to make 
him understand the unseemliness, when one who is 
much in need of pardon himself refuses it to lesser 
offenders? But in the case of the parable of the Sower, 
which seems to have been the first of which the disciples 
asked an explanation, the lessons taught are much less 
obvious; and the need for them would be little felt 
until they themselves came to be teachers. Then they 
might naturally have been disheartened at finding how 
much of their labour was expended without any profit- 
able result; and it would give them courage when they 
discovered that the same had been the experience of 
their Master. The same parable contained a lesson 
for the hearers as well as for the teachers; for when 
they were taught how much the produce of the seed 
depended on the soil into which it was cast, they felt 
the practical urgency of the exhortation, Take heed how 
ye hear (Luke viii. 18). 

The parable answers the question put by the 
disciples, and explains why our Lord used different 
methods of teaching, with them and with the multitude. 
That He would give special teaching to the Twelve 
was what might have been expected from His choice 
of them to be His special companions, and, as the 
event proved, to be the appointed teachers of His 
Church. But St Mark tells us (verse 10) that it was not 
only the Twelve, but of wep! avréy who questioned Him 
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concerning the parable, from which we may infer that 
He did not repel others besides the Twelve who sought 
from Him special instruction. But our Lord gives us 
plainly to understand that one reason for His using 
the parabolic method was because it discriminated 
between those who really desired to be taught, and 
the listless crowd who were merely beguiling an idle 
hour. Many, and possibly most, of the hearers of 
His parables listened to His stories without ever putting 
to themselves the question what they meant, or indeed 
whether they had any deeper meaning. There is nothing 
surprising in what is the common experience of preachers 
at the present day, viz., that an illustration which they 
use, if at all striking, will be remembered easily enough, 
but that very few retain in their memory what it had been 
designed to illustrate. Thus this method of teaching 
by parables discriminated at once between those who 
were content to listen without understanding, and those 
whose whole desire was to grasp the deeper meaning. 
Those who had not cared seriously to attend speedily 
lost from their memory what little they had heard, 
while those who knew enough to be anxious to know 
more had soon their want supplied. It is in consistency 
with this that we find from St Mark that this parable 
was prefaced by the call dxovere, and closed with He that 
hath ears to hear let him hear. 


THE CANDLE AND THE BUSHEL 


MARK iv. 21-23. 

Kal édeyer avrots rt, Mijre épyxe- 
ras 6 AUXVOS va bd Tov pddioy TEAR 
) Urd Thy KAlny, ox wa emi rh 
Auxvlay TeOH; ov yap eorw Kpumrov 
éav wh iva havepwly, ovde éyévero 
dmdxpupov adr’ iva €dOn els pavepdy. 
Hi ris Exet Gra dxovew axovérw, 


LUKE viii. 16, 17. 


Ovdeis 5¢ A¥XVoy dWas Kadvarer 
atrov oKxever 7) vroxdrw KAlyys rlOn- 
ow, GAN ért Auxvlas rlOnow, va ot 
elomopevduevor BAErwow Td Pas. od 
yap €orw KpuTrrév 8 ob davepoy yevr}- 
cerat, ovde drdxpudoy 6 ob uh yvwoO7 
kat els davepoy Edn. 


That St Luke is here following Mark is apparent 
from his placing this second parable, as St Mark does, 
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immediately after the parable of the Sower, with which 
it has no obvious connexion. It may well however 
have been spoken on the same occasion, as St Mark 
seems to give us to understand. What St Mark had 
been dwelling on is that our Lord gave to the disciples 
whom He had chosen private instruction which was 
withheld from the multitude. It was natural then that 
He should at the same time impress on them that what 
He taught them in secret was not to remain secret. He 
was lighting a candle, not that it should be put under 
the bushel or under the bed, but that it should give light 
to the whole house. 

It has already been remarked that the occurrence of 
doublets suggests the use of a double source. The 
passage just quoted, Luke viii. 16, occurs with but 
little variation, Luke xi. 33, and I take the explana- 
tion to be that in the first passage I have quoted 
St Luke is following Mark, and that in the second he 
is quoting directly from Q. The saying is one which 
is given by St Matthew as part of the Sermon on the 
Mount (Matt. v. 15), and there it has a very natural 
place. Nothing forbids us to suppose that our Lord 
may have used the same illustration more than once. 

There is another kindred example of a pair of sayings 
common to Matthew and Luke, which may therefore be 
referred to the source which IJ have called Q. 


Marr. x. 26, 27. LUKE xii. 2-4a. 


My ofy poByOijre adbrovs' ovdev 
yap éorw Kexaduppévoy 6 odK dro- 
KadupOjoerat, «al xKpumroy 6 ov 
yvocbhoera, 8 éyw viv ev TH 
cxotia, elmare év TH Puri’ Kal é eis 
To ots: Gkovere, Kynpdéare evi TOY 
Swudrwr, Kal wn poBnO7jre, k.7.X. 


Ovdéev 5 cvyKeKaduppévoy early 6 
ovK amoKadupOjoeTal, Kal KpuTrov 
6 ob yrwoOjcerar. avO dy doa ev 
7H oKorlg elrare ev TY purl dove O7- 
cera, Kal 6 pods Td ods EXadjoare Ev 
Tois Tapelois KypuxOjcerac emt TOY 
Swydrev. Aéyw 6 tiyly rots pirors 
Lov, ph PoSnOFre, x.7.r» 


This passage has the marks of having been delivered 
by our Lord ona different occasion from that we have 
been hitherto considering, and as teaching a different 
lesson. What is taught here is not the duty of giving 
wide publicity to the instruction the hearers had received 
in private, but the certainty that what had been designed 

R 
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for public benefit would ultimately reach those for whom 
it was intended. Consequently that those are not to be 
feared who strive by violence to suppress the teaching ; 
the light cannot be hidden, but must be surely made 
manifest. In St Luke’s version too, the uy gpoBnOAre 
gives the key to the interpretation. But that version 
bears what I count to be a mark of posteriority, in that 
those addressed are regarded as the givers, not the 
recipients of the secret instruction. When St Luke 
wrote he could not but be struck by the fact that the 
quiet work of a very small number of preachers had 
filled the whole world with their doctrine. 


MAREK iv. 24, 25. LUKE viii. 18. 
Kal édevyev avrots, Brérere ri Brérere ody m&s axovere* Os av 
dxovere, év @ méTpw jeTpetre peTpy- yap xn, SoOjcerar atr@, kal bs dy 
Ojoerat tuiv Kal mpooreOjoeTar bpiv. “nh Exn, Exew apOjoerar am’ adrod. 


ds yap Exel, SoOjoerar atr@ Kal ds 
obk exet, kal & €xec apOjcerac dm’ 
auTou, 
MATT. xiii. 12. 
“Oorts yap Exel, SoOhoerar adr@ kal mepiscevOjoerar’ 
doris dé ovk Exe, Kal 5 Exer dpOnoeTar aw’ adrod. 

There are several other parallels to these verses of 
Mark, but I place opposite to them what St Luke has 
in the same place, the comparison as I think plainly 
showing that St Luke is here using Mark as _ his 
authority. I have already said that St Mark’s im- 
perfects, €Aeyey, permit us to suppose that all the 
sayings here recorded were not uttered on the same 
occasion; but neither do they forbid us to think that 
they were, and the precept Zake heed what ye hear, or 
as St Luke has it, Take heed how ye hear, is a natural 
sequel to the parable of the Sower, which had pointed 
out how much the efficacy of the spoken word 
depends on the receptiveness of those to whom it is 
addressed. But the next clause, With what measure 
ye mete, contains a saying used by our Lord on other 
occasions too, the connexion of which with the present 
discourse is not obvious, and perhaps it was on that 
account omitted here by St Luke, who had recorded 
the saying a little before, vi. 38. 
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MATT. vii. 2. LUKE vi. 38. 
"Ey @ yap xpluare Kplvere xptOy- Aldore, xar doOncerat buiv' wérpov 
oeabe, _kat év w pérpw erpetre Kadoy amemiecnévoy cetadcumévorv 
merpnOncerar duty. Umrepexxuvyduevov Swrovcw els Tov 


xé\rov buay. @ yap MéTPW MeTpEtTE 
avTieTpnOjcerac vpiv. 

In fact the law of reciprocity here enunciated has 
manifold applications. In the Sermon on the Mount 
as reported by St Matthew we are reminded that the 
harshness or charity we use in our judgment of others 
is likely to be reciprocated in the judgments they form 
of us. In Luke vi. 38 we have possibly the applica- 
tion first given to the words, Give and tt shall be given 
unto you. ‘The measure in which you give will be the 
measure of what you have a right to receive; give 
liberally, and you will receive, not a bare return, but 
over measure, good measure, pressed down, shaken together, 
running over. 

This promise of over measure is represented in Mark 
by cat rpooreOijoerae vuiv, which occurs in Matthew and 
Luke elsewhere, in a somewhat different connexion, 
Kat TavTa wavra TpooreOijcera vuiv (Matt. vi. 33; Luke 
xii. 31). Be not anxious for food or raiment, but seek the 
Kingdom of God, and all these things shall be added unto 
you. The plentiful repayment of gifts offered to the 
Lord is Old Testament doctrine, taught two or three 
times in the Book of Proverbs, and is dwelt on by 
St Paul, 2 Cor. ix. 6. The appeal to this law of 
reciprocity is quite pertinent to its context in this 
passage of Mark; for the law holds good in spiritual 
as well as in material things. The appreciation of 
eloquence or of poetry, the amount of benefit received 
from instruction, not only in morals, but in any subject 
of study, depends much on what the hearer himself 
contributes; and thus obedience to the precept 7ake 
heed how ye hear is one which brings with it its own 
reward. 

With respect to Mark iv. 25; Luke viii. 18, o9 yap 
éyet, «.7.A., St Matthew’s account (xiii. 12) seems to have 
been the original of the other two. St Mark has it 
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as part of the commentary on the parable of the Sower ; 
and in this St Luke follows him, merely softening the 
apparent contradiction of taking ¢hat which he hath from 
one who has not by substituting that which he seemeth to 
have (or, thinketh he hath). The connexion of the clause 
with what precedes, which is not obvious in St Mark’s 
report, is quite plain in St Matthew’s version. After 
the saying Unto you tt ts given to know the mysteries of 
the kingdom of heaven, but to them wt ts not given, this 
clause comes in with complete appropriateness. It 
seems to me that it was St Matthew’s cai qepiccevOij- 
gerat which suggested the zpoorefijcera vuiv of Mark 
iv. 24. The present saying is reported both by St 
Matthew and St Luke as used also by our Lord in 
connexion with another parable, to which it has 
evidently a close relation, and the passages may here 
be conveniently compared. 


MATT. xxv. 29. LUKE xix. 26. 
TS yap éxovre ravrt Sobjcerat Kat Aéyw tyiv bre mwavri re exovre 
mepiscevOncerar’ Tod d€ wh ExovTos SoOjcerat, dd dé Tod wh ExovTos Kal 
kal 6 €xer dpOnoerar dm’ aurod. 8 €xer apOnoerat. 


THE SEED GROWING SECRETLY 


MARK iv. 26-29. 

This parable, peculiar to Mark, has a few words in 
common with St Matthew’s parable of the Tares, but 
only such as necessarily follow from the fact that both 
parables tell of the sowing of seed and of a subsequent 
harvest. But there seems to me no ground for suspect- 
ing that either Evangelist worked out a second parable 
on the lines suggested by the other. St Mark does not 
profess to give more than a selection of our Lord’s 
parables; and we have no reason to think that St . 
Matthew’s fuller collection in chapter xiii. was intended 
to be regarded as complete. So it is not wonderful if 
St Mark should have chosen to insert here one which 
he found in Q, but which St Matthew had omitted, 
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perhaps on account of some general resemblance to a 
longer one which he had given already. 

Both parables belong to the same group in which 
our Lord illustrates the characteristics of what St 
Matthew calls the Kingdom of heaven and St Mark the 
Kingdom of God. The disciples expected that the 
establishment of that Kingdom would be something 
startling and sudden, such as Jesus later taught them 
His second coming would be. But now He teaches 
them that the Kingdom He was then founding would 
be a silent growth, like the produce of a seed sown, 
which needs no further co-operation from man, but 
sprouts and rises while he may sleep, and from day to 
day scarcely observe its progress, until, showing itself 
ripe for harvest, it warns him that the time has come 
for him to put in the sickle. 

This lesson was one that the disciples must have 
needed from the first, in order to moderate their mis- 
taken expectations; but it was at a much later period 
that it would be discovered that within the Kingdom 
itself evils would spring up, the origination of which, 
as well as their toleration by the Divine Founder of 
the Kingdom, demanded explanation. I own I have 
always felt it as a problem demanding explanation that 
our Lord should have dealt with this topic at so early 
a period of His ministry. Even the parable of the 
Sower seems likely to have suggested itself only after 
a long course of but partially successful preaching. 
Yet a human teacher must after a time have felt dis- 
appointment at his poor success; and might have tried 
to account for it by the want of attention of his hearers. 
But no ordinary founder of a new system would begin 
by giving warning of its partial failures. We could 
understand the teacher expelling from his company a 
follower whose conduct had disappointed him, but not 
so his perception of the evils of premature expulsion. 
If we reject the explanation that it was our Lord’s 
divine fore-knowledge which enabled Him to do so, we 
have to choose between two solutions, neither of which 
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is satisfactory. I find it difficult to believe either that 
the lesson taught in the parable of the Tares was needed 
in our Lord’s own lifetime, or else that at the time when 
the tares did manifest themselves any later disciple could 
give this account of them, and throw it into the form of 
a parable, a form in which our Lord’s example found no 
imitators. 


THE GRAIN OF MUSTARD SEED 
MARK iv. 30-32. Matt. xiii. 31, 32. LUKE xiii. 18, 19. 


This parable of the Grain of Mustard Seed has the 
same tendency as that one which Mark alone reports, 
namely, to dispel discouragement at the little show and 
small beginnings of the new Kingdom, which, neverthe- 
less, was destined to grow into a mighty empire. This 
parable is found in all three Synoptics, and certainly 
came from their common source Q. In Mark and Luke 
it begins with the formula on which I have commented 
already, How shall we liken the kingdom of God? and 
we might perhaps suppose that St Luke had copied 
Mark; but when we look a little further, we find that 
it is not Mark, but Q which St Luke is using as his 
authority. In the first place, he forsakes St Mark’s 
order, and instead of telling this parable along with the 
rest with which St Mark places it, and which are used 
in St Luke’s eighth chapter, he does not tell this until 
the thirteenth. Again, he joins to the parable of the 
Mustard Seed a kindred parable about Leaven, which 
St Mark has omitted, but which is found in the same 
connexion in Matthew. And, lastly, whereas St Mark 
simply speaks of the mustard seed as sown, St Matthew 
says that a man sowed it zz his field, or, as St Luke has 
it, 2 his own garden. So I conclude that St Matthew 
and St Luke both used Q, and that St Mark used it 
too, but with abridgments and omissions as is his wont. 
St Luke, however, omits a point in which Matthew and 
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Mark agree, namely, the contrast between the small- 
ness of the mustard seed and the greatness of the plant 
that springs from it. 


MARK iv. 33, 34. MATT. xili. 34, 35. 

Kal rovatrais tapaBoXais rodXais Tatra mavra édddnoev 6 *Iyoods év 
€Nddet atro’s Tov Néyor, KaOds 7dV- mapaBorats rots dyNous, Kal xwpls 
vayTo aKxovew: xwpls dé mapaBorjs twapaBor7s ovdéev EXddet avrots’ Srws 
ovK €XdAet avrots, Kat’ ldlay dé Trois TANPwOn TO pynbev Sid Tod rpodrjrov 
tdtows maOynrats éréXver wavra. Néyovros, “Avoléw év mapaBodais 7d 


oTéua Mov, K.T.N. 


This remark comes in St Mark’s Gospel in what we 
should be disposed to consider its natural place; viz., 
at the end of the series of parables which the Evangelist 
has selected for narration. It notifies to the reader that 
the parables which have been related were but a selection 
from many others of the same kind; it declares that 
what was related of our Lord in the case of the parable 
of the Sower, of which the explanation was not given 
until our Lord was alone with His disciples, was His 
general method; viz., to speak in parables to the 
multitude, and interpret them privately to His disciples. 
And the words as they were able to hear zt point to the 
reason for this difference ; namely, that His instruction 
was proportioned to the intelligence of the hearers, and 
their anxiety to learn. We may note in passing the 
phrase peculiar to Mark, Spake he the word unto them. 

I do not think that we can positively say whether 
St Matthew derived this account of our Lord’s method 
from Mark, or both from Q. In favour of the former 
view may be urged that the remark which St Mark 
makes at the end of his series of parables is placed 
by St Matthew in the middle of his, yet still almost 
exactly in St Mark’s place, namely, after the parable 
of the Grain of Mustard Seed. But it may be said in 
reply that it is not correct to say that Matthew’s remark 
comes in the middle, whereas it is really at the end of 
the series of parables which were spoken publicly. St 
Matthew mentions no change of place after verse 43 ; 
and the parables recorded in the following verses may 
be regarded as not spoken to the multitude, but to His 
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disciples ; and verse 51 would show that He supposed 
them to be intelligible to His audience. Moreover if 
St Matthew is copying Mark he leaves out the second 
half of Mark iv. 34. I have already expressed myself as 
inclined to the opinion that the Old Testament quotation 
in Matt. xiii. 35 was not derived from Q, but added by 
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the Greek Evangelist. 


THE CROSSING OF THE LAKE 


MARK iv. 35, 36. 


Kal Aéyer atrots ev 
éxelvy TH Tuépa dylas 
yevouevns, AréAOwper eis 
To wépay. Kal apévres 
Tov dxdoY TapadrapBdvou- 
ow avrov ws hv ev re 
trolw, Kat ddAa mola Fy 


MATT. viii. 18 & 23. 

*Téav 5 6’ Iycods bxAov 
wept avrov éxéNevoev Gared- 
Octy els 76 wépar. 


Kai é€uBdvre aire eis 
Totoy Hko\ovOncay atte 
of padnrat avrod. 


LUKE viii. 22. 

*"Byévero dé év wig Tay 
nuepav Kat atros évéBn 
els wKotov Kal of pa@nrat 
atvrov, xai elev mpds av- 
Tous, AcéX@wpev els rd 
wépav THs Nluyns, Kar 
av7nxOnoay. 


per’ avrod. 

St Mark returns now to relate the events of the 
evening of a day when Jesus had taught the people 
out of a boat (iii. 9; iv. 1). The crowd still beset 
Him; so He ordered His disciples to cross over to 
the other side. St Luke, who in this narrative closely 
follows Mark, adds for greater clearness the other stde of 
the lake. St Mark goes on to say that the disciples, 
leaving the multitude, take him with them, even as he 
was, in the boat. It will be remembered that Jesus 
was already in the boat. So we are to understand 
that the disciples get in, and take Him across, without 
His disembarking, which would have forced Him again 
to suffer the pressure of the multitude. 

St Mark adds another autoptic touch, viz., that other 
boats accompanied Him. If we ask how other boats 
came to wish to cross at the same time, the best reason 
I can suggest is that as we are told that many of the 
people who thronged our Lord came from a distance, 
we may suppose that several of His hearers had crossed 
from the other side of the lake, and that they returned 
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home when His instruction for the day was ended. We 
are not told how these other boats fared in the storm. It 
is possible that we hear nothing about them, because 
they had parted company before the storm burst forth. 
They probably went at a different pace from that of the 


fishing boat. 


It might have some bearing on a theological question 
if we had here fuller information. 
ancient and modern times have compared the Church to 
Noah’s Ark, in which those who found a place, and they 


only, escaped perishing. 


Many divines in 


I remember hearing a sermon 


from Archer Butler, in which he founded a charitable 
hope for dissenters on the fact that besides the ship in 


which Jesus was there were also other little ships. 


But 


we should like to know whether the little ships got safe 


to land. 


THE So LORM ON THE 


MARE iv. 37-41. 

Kai yiverat datrhay 
BeyddAn dvéuouv, Kal Ta 
kipara éréBaddey eis TO 
totovy, wore Hon vyeut- 
feo@ar 7d mAoioy. Kal 
auros fp év rh mpbuvy emt 
TO Wpookepddatoy Kabev- 
dav’ Kal éyelpovow atrov 
kal Aéyouow atrw, Add- 
oxane, ob péder got Ori 
adrohhvpeda ; Kat drevyep- 
Gels ererinnoer TH dvéuy 
kal elrev 7TH Oaddoon, 
Ziwwra, medipwoo. kai 
éxémacev 6 dvewos, Kal 
éyéveTo yahhvn meyadn. 
kal elirev avrots, Ti decAoi 
éore ; ow éxere wioTw ; 
kai époByOycavy dor 
péyar, Kal édeyor mpos 
adAjAous, Ths &pa obrés 
éorw 8rt kal 6 dvewos Kal 
 Oddracoa braKxover abTe ; 


MATT. viii. 24-27. 


Kai idod ceicpos wéyas 
éyévero ev TH Oadrdooy, 
@ore TO WAotoy KadUmTEC- 
Oar bro Tay Kudrwv' 
atros 6€ éxddevder. Kal 
mpocenOdyres Fyepay av- 
Tov Aéyorres, Kipte, oG- 
cov, dmoNvpela. Kal 
dyer avrois, Th detroit 
éore, Gduyémisto.; TéTeE 
éyepbels émerluncey Tots 
dvéuos kal TH Oadrdoon, 
kal éyévero yadivn [e- 
yarn. Ol 6€ dvOpwror 
eGatpacay déyovres, Ilo- 
ramés €or otros bre Kal 
ol dveuor Kal 7 Oddacca 
air@ traKovovet 5 


LAKE 


LUKE viii. 23-25. 

Tikedvrew 6¢ atrav 
dgimvecer. Kal KaréBn 
Nathaw avéuov eis Tip 
Murgv, Kal cuverAnpodyro 
Kal éxwdvyevoy. mpooen- 
Govres O€ Ouyryerpay avrov 
Aéyorres, "Emisrdra émi- 
Tara, amo\AUmeOa: 6 de 
OteyepOels éreriunoey TQ 
dvéuw kal T™ KNVdwe TOD 
Udaros, Kai ématvoarro, 
kal éyévero yadyrn. 
elrev 6€ avrots, Ilot 7 
mlaris tudv; poSnbevres 
6é éGatuacay, déyorres 
mpos dAAjdous, Ths dpa 
otrés éorw Ore Kat Tots 
avéuous émirdooe Kal TY 
Udart, Kal wtmraKkovovow 
QUT ED 5 


Comparing the three versions of this story, common 
to all the Synoptics, I see no clear evidence that St 
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Luke used any authority but St Mark’s account, of 
which he gives a literary rehandling. We note at once 
Mark’s phrase AaiAayy avéuov, where Matthew has ceiomos 
péyas év Ty Oadaccy. St Luke puts the events into more 
regular order: for example, telling at once that Jesus 
had gone to sleep, and not reserving the first mention 
of His sleep until the disciples came to awake Him. 
He does not give the words of the rebuke to the sea and 
winds, ciéra, repiuwco; he minimises the somewhat 
reproachful cry of the disciples from Zeacher, carest thou 
not that we perish? into Master, master, we perish. 
Probably dudaccade and émiorara are here only different 
equivalents for vabdz. St Mark everywhere brings out 
how slow were the hearts of the disciples to learn to 
trust their Master’s power. St Luke softens much the 
severity of His rebuke to them, Why are ye fearful? 
Have ye not yet fatth ? into, Where ts your faith ? St Mark 
says that the waves were beating into the boat so that 
it was getting full; St Luke compresses all into one 
word, cuverAnpotvro. Note St Mark’s vis apa, in which 
St Luke follows him. Ido not think that any of these 
variations oblige us to suppose that St Luke had an 
independent source of information. 

When we turn to St Matthew’s account we do not 
find the same dependence on Mark’s language, as we 
do in other cases where Mark is the authority whom 
St Matthew is following. The boat is hidden by the 
waves ; the cry is Save, Lord; we perish; the rebuke is, 
Why are ye fearful, O ye of little faith ? (od\yortwrot) and 
the story begins with «cai do’. On the whole, I incline 
to the conclusion that the story was related in Q, and 
that St Matthew has preserved much of its language. 
Some phrases are common to all the accounts: 
eTUTi No ey TO ave nw Or Tols avemots Sale tn GEE eyéveTo yarivn 
[meyarn]. 

This miracle has an important place in the history 
of the progressive steps by which Jesus revealed His 
power to His disciples. Their attention was first caught 
by His power over demoniacs, then St Luke (iv. 39) 
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tells us how He rebuked a fever, and it departed; here 
we read that inanimate objects were obedient to His 
command, and that when He rebuked the winds and the 
waves they submitted. With respect to the effect of the 
miracle, St Matthew merely says that the men marvelled ; 
St Mark says that they were afraid with great fear, by 
which I understand the awe which they felt at being 
brought into the immediate presence of divine power 
(see Luke v. 9). St Luke has here what might be taken 
for a conflation of the other two accounts, oGijOevres bé 
eOavuacar, being afraid they marvelled. 


OUR LORD’S WOULD-BE FOLLOWERS 
MATT, viii. 19-22. LUKE 1x. 57-60. 


The story of the man whose desire to follow our 
Lord was repulsed, is not told by St Mark; but being 
repeated both by St Matthew and St Luke has to be 
reckoned with those which I class under the name of Q. 
It is with the embarkation on this occasion that St 
Matthew connects it, and therefore it may fitly be 
considered here; but it was probably told in Q as an 
isolated anecdote ; for St Luke does not connect it with 
any embarkation, and we should rather be led by him 
to suppose that the incident took place as our Lord 
was starting on an ordinary preaching land tour, and 
probably at a later period in His life. St Luke places 
it on our Lord’s last journey to Jerusalem, and this 
arrangement is that which most commends itself to us. 

We are not bound to suppose that the second 
anecdote relates an incident which occurred at the 
same time as that related first. The juxtaposition of 
the two is sufficiently accounted for by the kindred 
nature of the subjects. In the first we are told of the 
repulse of one who had volunteered his companionship, 
without having counted the cost, and who was ignorant 
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of the risks and sacrifices which the step would involve. 
In the other we are told of our Lord’s refusal to accept 
the excuses of one whom He had invited to join Him, 
but who desired to postpone compliance indefinitely. 
St Luke does not appear to have had the authority of 
Q for his addition, But go thou and publish abroad the 
kingdom of God. 

St Luke also adds (ix. 61, 62) an anecdote, derived 
apparently from a different source. If we are to make 
a distinction between what is here refused, and the 
farewell feasts permitted to Elisha and to Matthew, I 
suppose that what was forbidden in these examples was 
a departure in order to return to former associates from 
whom it would not be easy again to separate. 


THE DEMONIAC IN THE TOMBS 


MARK v. I, 2. 


Kai 7\@or eis 76 mépav 
rns Oardoons els Thy Xw- 
pay Tov Tepacnvay. kat 
éfehOdvros atrod éx Tov 
mrolov [eddds] brijvrncev 
aire éx Tov pynuelwy dy- 
Opwros év mrevuare aKa- 


MATT. viii. 28a. 


Kal é\@dvros avrod eis 
76 wépay els THY XWpay 
Tov Ladapnvay tarjvrn- 
cav atre Sto Samorge- 
pevoe éx TeV prnwelwr 
éFepxduevot. 


LUKE viii. 26, 27a. 

Kai xarém\evoay els 
THY xepay Tv Tepacn- 
vay, iris éoriv avrlrepa 
rhs Tadtvalas. €&eAOdrri 
6é abr@ éml thy yh brijpy- 
THTEV avip Tis EK THs Td- 
Aews exwy Sarudvie. 


Odpry. 

Comparing in a general way the accounts of the 
miracle given by the three Evangelists, I find St Luke’s 
entirely founded on St Mark’s, of which it is a literary 
reproduction, containing nothing that might not have 
been founded on that original. , St Matthew’s account, 
on the other hand, is shorter than St Mark’s, and at 
least the foundation of it may conceivably have been 
more ancient. More disciples than one had been present 
with our Lord, and more than one may have reported 
the occurrence. It is quite possible that the story as 
told, let us say, by St Matthew, was afterwards enlarged 
by St Mark, in the light of additional information given 
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him by St Peter, or by some other of those who had 
been present. 

At the beginning we find much variation in the 
manuscripts as to the name of the district on the other 
side of the lake, opposite to Galilee, on which our Lord 
landed. Very good authorities severally describe it as 
the country of the Gadarenes, of the Gerasenes, and of the 
Gergesenes. It seems to me that we are only concerned 
with the question, which was the phrase the Evangelists 
used, and not which it was that they ought to have used. 
The most interesting ancient information is obtained 
from Origen (Comm. in Johan, tom. vi. 24). He visited 
the place, and tried to identify the spot where the miracle 
occurred : it must have been near the lake, and close to 
it must have been the cliffs down which the swine ran. 
It is in this very way that Origen tests the readings of 
different copies. He makes no attempt to distinguish 
the report of one Evangelist from that of another ; nor 
does he inform us what was the reading of the manu- 
scripts which he consulted, save that he tells us that he 
found the reading Gadarenes in a few copies, but he does 
not say what was the reading of the others. In fact his 
whole interest was absorbed in determining what the 
locality really was, not what the Evangelists called it. 

On examining the documentary evidence, we find 
the testimony of the oldest manuscripts decisive that 
Gadarenes was the original reading of Matthew, and so 
it was recognised to be a couple of centuries later than 
Origen, as we know from the testimony of Epiphanius. 
Some ancient authorities have Gazarenes (so &*) or 
Garadenes (so A), a variation which only shows that 
the copyists had no independent knowledge of the 
localities, but leaves no room for doubt that Gadarenes 
was the original reading in the text of Matthew. And 
I think we are also warranted in believing that this 
was likewise the reading of Q, which I consider, as a 
general rule, is more closely copied by St Matthew than 
by St Luke. 

Origen objects that Gadara could not have been the 
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scene of this incident. It was a place well known for 
its hot springs, but not close to the lake, nor were there 
any cliffs in the neighbourhood down which the swine 
could have run. But a proof that Gadara was not ¢he 
city to which the swineherds belonged leaves us quite 
free to believe that the much frequented springs of 
Gadara might have given -a name to the district, which 
might have been known on the other side of the lake as 
the Gadarene country. The hypothesis of a double 
name was not likely to be resorted to, and people who 
had learnt from Matthew to speak of the demoniac of 
Gadara would be apt to retain the same name when 
using another Gospel. Therefore I am no more 
impressed by the fact that a number of good manu- 
scripts present Gadarenes as the reading of Mark, than I 
am by the opposing fact that the Latin MSS. generally 
give Gerasenes as the reading of Matthew. 

We learn from Origen that there was on that side 
of the lake an important place called Gerasa; but he 
contends that it could not have been the scene of the 
miracle: it was too far east, nearly on the borders of 
Arabia, and there was neither lake nor cliffs there; yet 
it seems to me possible that though not the scene of the 
miracle, it might in popular language have given a 
name to the district. It was, according to Pliny, one of 
the ten cities of Decapolis, and it is likely that St Mark 
conformed to popular usage in substituting Gevasenes for 
the name of the district, instead of the then unfamiliar 
Gadarenes. 

Origen’s own solution was that the true reading 
was Gergesenes. He found that there was an ancient city 
called Gergesa situated close to the lake, and having 
near it cliffs such as the story demanded. This solution 
was widely accepted, and the reading Gergesenes is that 
of the majority of the MSS., both of Mark and Luke. I 
think it likely that Gergesa really was the name of the 
little town to which the swineherds belonged, but it is 
much to be wished that Origen had told us whether this 
reading was a mere conjecture of his own, or whether 
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he had found it in any manuscripts. In the absence of 
any ancient manuscript evidence in support of it, critics 
now generally cast it aside as a mere guess of Origen’s ; 
yet I find some difficulty in believing that a mere con- 
jecture, though by so eminent a scholar, should have 
gained such wide acceptance; and considering how 
small a proportion of the manuscripts of his day Origen 
could himself have seen, I should not consider his being 
unable to quote any in support of the reading which he 
preferred was an absolute proof of the non-existence of 
any such manuscript. But it must be treated as non- 
existent until we have clear proof to the contrary. The 
case is parallel to that of the reading Bethadara instead 
of Bethany in John i. 28. 

St Matthew’s account of this miracle differs from 
St Mark’s by many omissions, of which we shall speak 
presently ; but the most important difference is that 
Matthew tells of two demoniacs, Mark and Luke only 
of one. It seems probable that only one had been 
mentioned in the original form of the story; for if it 
had told of two it is not easy to see why one should be 
left out. Demoniacs were not gregarious, and we should 
not expect to find two of them together. I therefore 
content myself with accepting St Mark’s form of the 
story, and do not feel myself bound to make conjectural 
attempts to explain how two should be mentioned in the 
form of the story reported by St Matthew. In all forms 
of the story demons, in the plural number, are mentioned, 
—otherwise how could they enter into many swine ?— 
and therefore it was not a violent change to infer that 
there must have been more demoniacs than one. 

We may infer from St Luke’s remark that the district 
of the Gerasenes was over against Galilee, that this name 
for the district was not familiar to his readers. I own 
that the evidence for Tepyeonvey instead of Tepacnvay in 
Luke is so good that I only retain the latter word 
because I believe it to be the true reading in Mark; 
and holding that St Luke copied Mark, it seems to me 
unlikely that he should not retain Mark’s words. 
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THE DEMONIAC’S PREVIOUS HISTORY 


MARK v. 3-5. 


“Os thy xarolknow elev 
év Tols pyjuaciwv, Kal ovde 
advoer ovKére ovdels edv- 
vato avrov Shoat dia 7d 
avrov moAdKis médats Kal 
antcert SedéoAat Kali dte- 
omdoba wm avrov Tas 
advoes Kal Tas Tédas cur- 
TeTpipbat, Kal ovdels ic- 
xvev avrov Saydoat Kal 
Oud mavrds vuKTos Kal 7LE- 


MarT. viii. 28. 
Xaderol Nav wore wi 
loxvew Twa wapenOey Ou 
Tis dd00 éxelvys. 


LUKE viii. 274, 290. 

Kal xpdvy lave ov« 
évedtoaro inary, Kat év 
olxig ovx Euevev Gr’ év 
Tos pyjpacw. 

TloAXo’s yap xpdvois 
cuvnp@dxer avréy, kal 
édecueveTo ahicerw Kal 
médais Puraccduevos, Kal 
Gtapjoowv Ta decpa Arav- 
veto awd TOU datmoviou els 
Tas Epiyous. 


pas év Trois pvjwacw Kai 
év Tots bpecw qv Kpdfav 
kal xaraxéaTwy éaurdv 
AlCots. 


All this previous history is omitted by St Matthew ; 
and the explanation seems clearly to be that St Matthew 
is using a different source from Mark. What we learn 
about the subject of the miracle is that he had been 
exasperated by the violent treatment which, as was usual 
among ourselves till almost our own day (as Hogarth’s 
picture of Bedlam remains to testify), was pursued with 
those who were supposed to be out of their mind. They 
had tied him with cords, or fettered his feet, to prevent 
him going about; but his abnormal strength had burst 
the cords, and he had succeeded in rubbing away the 
fetters. Resenting these attempts to keep him in con- 
finement, he shunned human society, living in the 
mountains and finding a nightly shelter in the tombs, 
of which, as we know from other stories, there were 
some containing chambers which could be used for 
human habitation. No wonder that his clothes were 
torn to pieces in his struggles to release himself; and 
we know from Kzng Lear that in the time of our ancestors 
madmen were apt to be scantily dressed. Passers-by 
did not care to approach too closely to so dangerous a 
person ; but they could hear his screams, and see him 
dealing mad blows against himself. 

There is nothing in St Luke’s account that he might 
not have learnt from Mark. He states indeed that 
the demoniac did not wear clothes, which St Mark 
does not mention in this place, but afterwards, when 
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relating the man’s cure, he notes, as a token of his 
recovery, that he was clothed. St Luke, as we have 
just seen in the case of our Lord’s going to sleep in the 
boat, is apt to correct deviations from chronological order 
in the manner in which his authority has told a story. 
The relations between Matthew and Mark are the reverse. 
St Matthew’s short account is enlarged by St Mark, 
who has learnt something of the previous history of 
the subject of the miracle. The coincidence of the verb 
ixxvew between Matt. verse 28 and Mark verse 4 would 
not by itself justify any inference ; but if there were on 
other grounds reason to suppose that St Mark knew the 
shorter account, it would fall in with that supposition. 


THE MEETING OF JESUS WITH THE DEMONIAC 


LUKE viii. 28, 292, 
30, 31. 


MARK v. 6-10. MATT. viii. 209. 


Kai idav riv *Inoody 
amo paxpddev Edpayev Kai 
Tpocextvncevy alrév, Kai 
Kpdzas pwr meyady Aéyer, 
Té €uol cat col, *Inood vie 
To feod tot wlorov; 
opkifw oe Tov Gedy, wy} me 
Bacavions. édeyev yap 
atr@, “HéehOe 7d tredpua 
TO akdbaprov €x Too 
avOpmHmov. Kal érnpwra 
avrov, Ti dvoud cor; Kar 
Aéyer adr@, Aeyiay dvoud 
pot, Ore moAd\ol éoper: 
Kal mapekd\et avr ov TOAAG 
tva ph attra adrooretry 2£w 
THS XwWpas. 


Kai idod éxpatavy Xé- 
yovtes, Th nui kai ool, 
vié Tod Oeod; 7AOes Bde 
mpd Katpov Bacavioar 


Tas ; 


*Tdav dé tov “Iycotv 
avaxpazas mpooémecev 
aire Kkal gary peyddy 
eirev, Ti é€uol kai col, 
*Inood vie [rod Aeod] rod 
twWierov; deouat cov, mi} 
pe Bacavlons’ mapiryyen- 
ev yap TH mvevpare TH 
axabdpre éZeOely amd Tov 
avOpiwrrov. 

*Exnpwryncev dé avrov 
6 *Incots, Ti col dvoud 
éorw ; 6 6é elev, Aeyuwy, 
Sr elojAOev Satudvia on- 
Aa eis adrév. Kal mape- 
kddouy avrov va wh émt- 
Taén avrots eis THY EBvocov 
amendetr, 


On inspection of these columns we are struck at 


once by the difference between the relations of Mark 
to Luke and to Matthew. And on looking more closely, 
it is seen that Luke agrees with Mark, not only in 
respect of the length at which the story is told, but 
in a multitude of details involving many verbal identities 
or close similarities. "We have common the xpafas povy 
peyaAy; the title of God, tov vWiorov; the request, uy 
pe Bacavicns; but above all, there is the very remark- 
able coincidence that in both there is the same devia- 
tion from the chronological order of telling the story, 
s 


om) 
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viz., this request, uz we Bacavions, is followed by the 
parenthetical explanation that Jesus had commanded 
the demon to come out; whereas the natural order 
would have been to tell first the command, and then 
the request elicited by the command. Note that what 
Matthew calls zhe demon is both in Mark and Luke 
the unclean spirit; and the little conversation, asking 
the demon’s name and eliciting the answer, is common 
to Mark and Luke, but absent from Matthew. My 
own explanation of Mark’s deviation from chronological 
order, to which I have just referred, is that St Mark, 
previous to writing his Gospel, was acquainted with 
the source used by St Matthew which told the story 
in the form in which Matthew presents it, ending 
with Bacavioa yas, but St Mark, being able to give 
additional particulars, follows the order of the older 
narration as far as he can, and then makes his own 
addition. I do not suppose that St Matthew’s account 
exactly represents the story as it was told in Q, which 
in my opinion only made mention of one demoniac, 
but I believe that Q’s account omitted the particulars 
which are not found in Matthew. 


THE DEMONS AND THE SWINE 


MARK V. II-13. 


"Hy dé éxel mpds r@ Spex 
ayer xolpwy weyadyn Boo- 
Kowévn’ Kal mapexddeoay 
avrov déyovres, Iléuwor 
neds els rods xolpous, iva 
els avrods eloéhOwper. 
Kal émérpewer avrois. Kat 
éfeNOdvra Ta rrvevpara To 
axddapra elojdOov els rods 
xolpovs, Kal dpunoev 4) 
ayén Kara Tod Kpnuvod 
els Thy Oddacoay, ws di- 
xirco1, Kal émviyorro év 
TH Oardoon. 


MATT. viii. 30-32. 

*Hy dé paxpdy dm’ ad- 
Tov ayéXn xolpwy mro\hGy 
Booxopévyn. of dé dal- 
fuoves Tapexddouy avrov 
Aéyorres, Wl éxBadres 
Huds, drdorethov Huds els 
Thy ayédny Trav xolpwy. 
kat elrev avrots, ‘Lad-yere. 
ol d& e&eNOdvres darfOav 
els rovs xolpovs* Kat ldov 
punoev waca % dyédn 
Kara ToD Kpnuvod els Thy 
Oddacoay, Kat drébavoy 
év rots tOacw. 


LUKE Vili. 32-33. 

"Hy 68 éxet dyédn xol- 
pwr ixavdy Bocxoudyn év 
T@ bper* Kal mapexddecav 
avrov Wa émirpéyy adrots 
eis éxelvous eloedOetv* Kat 
émérpewev avrois, éteh- 
Odvra Sé ra Sapdvia dd 
TOO avOpdmrov eiofNOov els 
Tovs xolpous, kal punoer 
7 dyédn Kara TOO Kpnuvod 
els Thy Aluynv Kat der- 
viyn. 


The more I study the Gospels the more convinced 


I am that we have in them contemporaneous history ; 
that is to say, that we have in them the stories told 
of Jesus immediately after His death, and which had 
been circulated, and, as I am disposed to believe, put 
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in writing while He was yet alive. There is much in 
this narrative which I consider must be accepted as 
historically true by any candid enquirer, whether he 
believes in the possibility of miracle or not. We have 
no reason to doubt that Jesus crossed the lake in a 
boat, that on the way He encountered a storm, that 
on the other side His fame as an exorcist had been 
justified and increased by the cure of a demoniac whom 
every one else had regarded as irretrievably mischievous. 
And the story which the Gospels tell of the circum- 
stances of this cure, having no marks of being the 
results of a long growth of legend, may most reason- 
ably be accepted as the very story which the disciples 
had to tell when they crossed the lake on their return. 

If the story of demons entering into swine sounds 
now incredible in our ears, it must be remembered that 
those who find it so have also difficulty in believing 
that a demon could enter into a man; and so this 
latter possibility must be first discussed. Now I have 
treated the subject of demoniacs on the assumption 
that our experience of lunatics would enable us fully 
to understand the phenomena; and I dare say I am 
liable to be asked, whether I mean to say that what 
the Jews called a demoniac was no more than what 
we call a lunatic; and my answer is that I believe 
the difference lies altogether in the theories by which, 
in ancient and in modern times, his abnormal state | 
was accounted for. In modern times we commonly 
content ourselves with a profession of ignorance. We 
believe that there is something wrong with the man’s 
brain ; but what exactly it is, and how it arose, ordinary 
people do not care much to enquire. The Jews believed 
that the cause of the disturbance was that some invisible 
being or beings had entered into possession of the 
man’s body, and performed actions with it which he 
himself would not, or could not, have done. Naturally 
I cannot myself adopt a view so inconsistent with my 
training ; but I must say that it is easier to reject such 
a theory than to refute it. 

‘It would be outside the limits I have set myself if I 
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were to discuss the theological question, whether Jesus 
was in His human nature acquainted with modern 
astronomy, and whether it is permissible to believe that 
on other subjects He shared the erroneous beliefs of His 
countrymen ; in particular, whether He shared the then 
prevalent belief of His countrymen concerning demoniac 
possession. Certain it is that if that belief were erroneous 
He made no attempt to correct it; and accordingly 
it is still held by His followers with regard to the 
phenomena which exhibited themselves in His day, 
though they give a different explanation of similar 
phenomena if they are exhibited in ours. 

Returning now from this digression, | come back to 
what I was saying as to the complete credibility of the 
main facts of the story under discussion. It would 
appear that the fame of Jesus as an exorcist had reached 
the demoniac. Instead of assailing the stranger, as 
passers-by had learnt to think it likely that he would, 
he runs to meet Him, and falls at His feet in an attitude 
of supplication. The general belief had been that he was 
possessed by a demon ; he showed that belief himself and 
lived up to the character; now he is equally persuaded that 
One has come who has authority to expel the demon. 

It is universally agreed that what the Evangelists 
report as said by the demons, was said with the voice 
of the possessed man who spoke in their name. He 
proceeds then, in their name, to make conditions. They 
would depart if they were not sent out of the country ; 
might they not enter into the swine who were feeding 
there? they could do so, for there were many of them. 
I believe that any prudent physician who had charge 
of the case would willingly accept these conditions. So 
many delusions have been cured by accepting the 
patient’s own view of his case, and applying the remedy 
which he has himself suggested, that I see no reason for 
being shocked or surprised at being told that Jesus gave 
the desired permission. I do not think it makes much 
practical difference whether He did so, as St Matthew 
tells the story, in the form of a command Go, or as St 
Mark, and St Luke after him, softens it, in the form of 
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a simple permission. In any case it was justified by 
complete success. The man was completely satisfied 
that the demons had left him ; he became quite rational, 
and was willing to dress and comport himself like 
ordinary people. In all this I discover nothing 
incredible, or unworthy the character of Jesus. 

A divergence of opinion need only arise when the 
question is raised, what exactly it was that occurred 
which convinced the man that the demons had left him, 
and had taken possession of the swine. All might agree 
that the animals had violently rushed off, and dis- 
appeared down the cliffs ;-but commentators who try 
to explain why they did so will vary according to their 
theological prepossessions. No difficulty is felt by those 
who are content to accept the occurrence as supernatural, 
while those who will believe in nothing miraculous, if 
they are ashamed to put forward so improbable a solution 
as that of a chance coincidence, have nothing better to 
suggest than that it was the demoniac himself who 
hunted the animals away. 

I doubt not that we have in Mark the story as the 
man himself told it, and as the disciples believed it ; and 
the only remaining question worth discussing is, whether 
they were competent witnesses. Now at the interview 
between the demoniac and our Lord the disciples were 
present, and were competent to report what took place. 
But after the demoniac had obtained permission to 
transfer his demons to the swine, it is to be supposed 
that he went to where these animals were feeding. 
Had he to go far? St Matthew says that they were 
afar of. It is true that the majority of the early Latin 
translators (zon Jonge) seemed to have used a text which 
read ov paxpay, but the unanimous testimony of the 
Greek copies obliges us to regard the ov as an insertion, 
probably made to harmonise St Matthew’s Gospel with 
that of St Mark, who says that the swine were here on 
the mountain side (on the mountain, Luke). Mountatn is 
perhaps not the word we should have used to describe 
what is evidently meant, viz., high ground with steep 
banks overhanging the lake; and Origen reports that 
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such high ground was to be found near the place which 
he calls Gergesa. We should conclude then that the 
swine were within sight of the disciples, but not very 
near them. They might have been able to see the swine 
rush away, but might be dependent on the man himself 
for his report of what had occurred ; we are therefore not 
in a position to refute the ‘‘minimisers,” who treat 
miraculous stories in a manner with which I have no 
sympathy. In this instance they seem as if they had been 
appointed to scrutinise the bill sent in by the owners of 
the swine: ‘‘ No doubt some swine were lost; but were 
they as many as two thousand?” The owners would of 
course be under a temptation to exaggerate the amount of 
the damage ; but that some serious loss had been incurred 
may be gathered from the desire of the local authorities 
that Jesus should leave the district. They evidently 
held Him responsible for the conduct of the demoniac, 
whom they recognised as being now under His control. 
It is when we try to follow commentators into a 
discussion of the ethics of the transaction, such as I 
remember Huxley engaged in, in a magazine, that we 
find them guilty of what Archbishop Whately used to 
call the ‘‘thaumatrope fallacy.” The question turns on 
whether Jesus was God, or at least One divinely endowed 
with supernatural power, or whether He was but an 
exceptionally gifted man, whose knowledge, however, 
was subject to the same limitations as ours. In the 
former case we have to own that the operations of Divine 
Power are above our criticism. We might as well bring 
an indictment against Providence for having permitted 
a Highland shepherd to lose a large number of lambs 
in a winter snowstorm, as on account of a number of 
swine that had been drowned in a Galilean lake. But if 
Jesus was but a man, why should Huxley find fault with 
a permission which no doubt he would have given him- 
self, if he had been the demoniac’s medical adviser. He 
could not have foreseen that the effects of the permission 
would have been so large. Even if He had, the per- 
mission had the effect of curing the afflicted person ; 
and we become entangled in the vivisectionist problem, 
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What amount of benefit to humanity would justify the 
sacrifice of those whom we count as inferior animals? 
There would be no dispute if only one had suffered. If 
the physician had prescribed that the man could be 
restored to health by a dinner of bacon, no one would 
have the smallest scruple about the killing of one pig. 
If it is the number that shocks us, we might ask, How 
many pigs are killed at Chicago in one quarter of an 
hour? It seems to be a matter of sentiment to consider 
a pig as not dying a natural death if he dies otherwise 
than by the butcher’s knife. In any case, what I am 
insisting On is that it is not consistent to regard Jesus 
as not different from other men, when we are discussing 
what He did ; and to assume Him to have been possessed 
of supernatural knowledge, when we are discussing 
whether what He did was justifiable. 


THE CURE OF THE DEMONIAC: THE SEQUEL 


MARK Vv. 14-20. 


Kal of Bécxovres avrovs 
épuyov Kal darnyyevay 
els Thy modi Kal els Tovs 
aypovs’ Kal FAOov ley 
tt éatw Td yeyovds. Kal 
epxovras pods Tov Iynoodr, 
Kal Pewpotow Tov datport- 
fouevoy kab7uevor iwaric- 
Bévoy Kal owdpovoityra, 
Tov éoxnkéra Tov AeyLGva, 
kat €poByndnoayv. Kai 
Sinyjoavro avrots of 
idévres Hs eyévero TH 
Satpmovigouévy Kal epi 
Tov xolpwy = kak HptavTo 
mapakaheiy avroy amed- 
Gey ard T&y dplwy abray. 
Kai éuBalvovros avrod els 
TO WAOloy mapekdAre. avTov 
6 Samovicbels ta er’ 
avrod 7. Kal ok adpixey 
airév, adda dAéyer aire, 
"Nae els Tov olkdy cou 
apos Tovs gous, Kal dmary- 
yethov atrots boa 6 Kvpids 
co. memolnxey Kal 7dén- 
cév ce. kal adm7AdOev kat 
Hptaro Knpiooew ev TH 
Aexaréder boa émolnoev 
avr@ 6’Iyoots, cal wdvres 
EGatvipavoy. 


MATT. vill. 33-34. 

Oi 6 Béckovres Epvyor, 
kal dmedOdvtes els Thy 
wodw amriyyyeay mavra 
kat Ta TOv Satpovifoue- 
vov, kab i6ov waca 7 
modus €ffAGev els warav- 
thow TQ "Inood, Kal iddv- 
Tes atrdv mapexddecay 
Omws peTaByn ard Tay 
play avrav. 


LUKE viil. 34-39. 

*Lddvres 5€ ol Béokovres 
TO ‘yeyovds Epvyov Kak 
amrnyyenav els Thy modw 
kat els rods dypovs. é&- 
MrAOov 6é ldeiv 7d yeyovds 
kal #\NOav mpds Tov’ Inooby, 
kal eSpay Kabjuevoy rov 
dvOpwrov ap’ o8 Ta Sat- 
povia e€pdAOev iwaricpévoy 
kal gwppovodyra mapa 
rovs médas [rod] *Inood, 
kat époByenoav. dmriyy- 
yethav 6¢ avrois ol iddvres 
mas éoH0n 6 Garporicbels. 
kal npwrnoey avroy a&mrav 
TO TAHROos THs meprxwpou 
tev Vepacnvayv aredOeiv 
am’ airay, drt poBw pe- 
yaw cuvetxovTo’ avros 
6é éuBas els motov wré- 
orpeev. édeiro dé avrov 
6 dvnp ad’ ob é&eAndiOa 
ra Oaysovia elvar ody av- 
Ty dmédvoev 6 avrov 
éywv, “Lardorpede els rov 
olxdv cov, Kal dinyod doa 
cot érolncev 6 Beds. Kat 
arproev Kal? Sdnv Thy 
modu knptvoowy boa, émouy- 
gev alr@ 6 ’Iyoods, 
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This section exhibits in even a more marked 
manner close relationship between St Mark’s account 
and St Luke’s, while St Matthew’s is much more brief, 
and seems quite independent of St Mark’s. We are 
told that the swineherds were frightened, and ran away 
to the city. We should have expected them to run the 
other way, and try to stop the flight of the swine: but 
it was probably the formidable demoniac who frightened 
them. He would approach the herd in order to transfer 
to them his unwelcome inmates, as he had obtained 
permission to do. So to the city they ran, and the 
people there must have heard of the violence done to 
the swineherds before they heard of the cure of the 
demoniac. They would then come out full of anger 
against Jesus, who would have been described to them, 
if not as having done violence Himself, at least as 
abetting the man, who, under His instigation, had 
worked such mischief as he had never done before. 
And in this determination they persisted, after having 
seen the man restored to sanity. 

St Matthew indeed does not mention that they 
witnessed the cure. Neither does St Matthew tell what 
St Mark and St Luke relate of the restored demoniac’s 
request to our Lord to be allowed to join His company. 
It is needless to dwell on very obvious reasons why he 
was not deemed eligible for admission. Whatever good 
he could have done by bearing testimony to his own 
cure could only be effectually worked among those who 
had witnessed his frenzy; not among strangers who 
might see him in health, but could only learn by hear- 
say that he had not been always so. 

One small change made by St Luke deserves to be 
remarked. According to St Mark, the restored demoniac 
is bidden to tell his friends how great things the Lord had 
done for dim. St Luke certainly does not mean to 
change Mark’s meaning when he alters this into hoz 
great things God had done for him. But by the time 
that St Luke wrote, the title the Lord had come 
especially to designate Jesus; and as the name seemed 
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unsuitable to be put into His own mouth, the less 
ambiguous God was substituted. 


THE RETURN: JAIRUS’ DAUGHTER 


MARK v. 21-24a. 


Kai dvarepdcavtos rod 
*Inood €v T@ Trolw Tadw 
eis TO Tépay ouvyxXOn ox- 
os mods em adtov, kai 
iv mapa tiv Oddaccav. 
Kai €pxerat eis rév apxe- 
cuvaywywr, avouate Ide- 
pos, kal ldwv avrov mimrec 
mpos Tovs Todas avrod cal 
mapakanet avrovy mo\Ad 
eye ort, Td Ouydrpidy 
pov écxdTws eye, wa 
€eOav émiOys Tas xeElpas 
atty iva cwOq Kal (yon. 
Kal dw7AOev mer’ avrov. 


MATT. ix. 18, 19. 


*Idod dpxwv [eis] mpoc- 
e\bwv mpocextver avr@ 
Néyov Ori, “H Ovydrnp 
pov dpre éredevTnoev* 
adAa €AO@v erifes Thy 
Xetpa cou én’ abryy, cal 
(joerar. Kal éyepfels 6 
"Ingots HKodovbe: avr Kal 
of padyrai avrod. 


LUKE viii. 40-42a. 

"Ey O€ Tw vroorpépew 
Tov "Inooby admedéEaro av- 
To 0 bxXos, foay yap 
mavres mpoodoxavres av- 
tov. Kat idod Her avnp 
@ dvoua "Iderpos, kal obros 
apXwv THs cvvaywy7s 
UmHpXEV, Kal Tecwy mapa 
Tovs modas *Inoov zape- 
KaAet aurdov eloedGety els 
Tov otkoy avrov, dt Ovyd- 
Tnp jLovoyerns Hv avr@ 
ws eTav Owdexa Kal avTy 
amébynokev. 


According to St Mark’s account, which St Luke 
follows, the meeting with Jairus took place on our 
Lord’s return from the other side of the lake where He 
had healed the demoniac. This is a point which an 
eye-witness could scarcely be mistaken about. The 
disciples could not avoid receiving some impression 
of failure at their Master’s rejection by the Gerasenes ; 
and it must have been cheering to them to find His 
influence and success undiminished when He returned 
to His former scene of work. I must recognise as an 
autoptic touch that we are told that when He came to 
land He found the people expecting and waiting for 
Him. They had seen on the previous day the boat 
carrying Him and His disciples away ; when the boat 
was seen returning, the news soon spread, and there 
was a little crowd to welcome him back. 

The order of St Matthew’s arrangement I count 
as but of inferior authority, and as only an attempt 
to state consecutively anecdotes which he had been 
separately told in Church reading. St Matthew here 
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interpolates (ix. 1-17) three sections which St Mark had 
placed earlier, viz., the healing of the paralytic man 
in the synagogue, the calling of Matthew, and the 
question about fasting. I am disposed to believe that 
these three sections formed one day’s reading in the 
Christian weekly assemblies, and that this is why we 
find them associated in all the Gospels. I believe that 
Q was originally a collection of the notes of such 
readings; and naturally the arrangement in order of 
different days’ readings was liable to be disturbed. 
If the sections here interpolated are put back to an 
earlier place, St Matthew’s order of the sections now 
under consideration becomes the same as St Mark’s. 

St Matthew in his narrative connects the application 
of Jairus with the question about fasting, telling that 
it was while Jesus was speaking that the ruler came up; 
but it is customary with St Matthew thus to connect 
anecdotes which he tells in immediate succession. 
The connexion in this case is deliberately made by the 
First Evangelist. The story consistently represents the 
ruler’s application as made while our Lord was speak- 
ing, for when He accedes to it the word éyepOels is used, 
expressing that our Lord now gets up from the sitting 
attitude of a Jewish teacher. St Matthew does not give 
the name of the ruler; we learn from St Mark, whom 
St Luke follows, that it was Jairus. St Matthew speaks 
of the man simply as a ruler; St Mark, followed by 
St Luke, tells that he was one of the rulers of the 
synagogue. St Luke, as his custom is, puts the facts 
into what he regarded as better order, and states at the 
beginning that the sick girl was twelve years old, a 
thing which St Mark tells only at the end. According 
to St Matthew, Jairus says that his daughter was dead, 
but according to St Mark’s more circumstantial account, 
though his daughter had been supposed to be dying 
when Jairus was leaving home, the news that she was 
actually dead only reached him when Jesus was on His 
way to go to him. 
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THE WOMAN WITH THE ISSUE OF BLOOD 


MARK v. 246-34. MATT. ix, 20-22. LUKE viii. 420-48, 


In this section the close relation of Luke to Mark 
is very apparent. St Luke repeats St Mark’s story 
only with such slight variations of language as would 
be made by any one who might be asked to repeat, 
as accurately as he could, a story which had been 
told by another. The only addition St Luke makes 
to the substance of what St Mark had told is that 
he names Peter as the utterer of the remonstrance 
against the apparent unreasonableness of the question, 
Who touched me? in such a crowd. It would be quite 
in character that he should be the speaker; and as 
he probably often told the story himself in the Church 
assembly, St Luke is likely to have had the best 
authority for the insertion of his name. St Mark 
however enlarges considerably the previous account 
given in Q by another of the disciples, which I regard 
as preserved by St Matthew. We should not have 
learnt from his Gospel how it became known that the 
woman had touched, and why. It is from Mark we 
learn that her confession was not quite voluntary, but 
was elicited by our Lord’s own questionings. 

I do not know whether it may not be refining too 
much to suggest that St Luke’s apyouzevwy ravTwy was 
meant to include the woman herself, and implies a 
use of Mark, who seems to relate that it was only 
when urged by our Lord that the woman now Zod 
him all the truth. 
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JAIRUS’ DAUGHTER: THE SECOND MESSAGE 


MARK v. 35-37. 


Ere at’rod Nadodvros €pxovrat aro 
Tod dpxiocuvarywyou déyorres bri, “H 
Buydrnp cou amébavev’ rh ert oKUX- 
Aes Tov diddoxadov; Oo dé *Inoods 
mapakovoas Tov Adyov Aadovmevoy 
Reyer TH dpxicuvayayy, Mi PoBod, 
pévoy wioreve. Kal ovK adikey ov- 
déva per aro cuvaKxodovdjoas ei wy 
tov Ilérpov cai IdxwBov cat "Iwdyny 
Tov adenpoy *laxeBov. 


LUKE viii. 49-51. 

Ert avrod arodvros epxeral tis 
mapa ToD dpxicwaryuyou héywr rt, 
Tédvnkev % Ovydrnp cov, pnKére 
oxide Tov StbdoKarov. 6 dé *Incods 
dxovcas diexpl0n aire, Mh poBob, 
pévov misrevcov, Kal owOyoceTa. 
ehOav dé els Thy olkiay ovK adixey 
eloedOev twa oly atte ei wh Iérpov 
kai “Iwdynv kat *IdxwSov Kal rov 
mwarépa Tis mados Kal Thy unrépa. 


St Matthew makes no mention of this second 
message. It was natural that one telling the story 
briefly should think it enough to mention that the girl 
had been supposed to be dead, while one who had an 
actual recollection of the occurrence should tell the facts 
just as they took place. In consequence of the silence 
of Q, which we may infer from that of St Matthew, 
St Luke has no other authority to follow than Mark, 
_and the result is that the copying is so very close that 
a comparison yields scarcely any materials for comment. 
In one case a severe critic might think that St Luke, by 
compression, had somewhat injured the clearness of 
St Mark’s narrative: St Mark reports that our Lord 
only permitted three of His disciples to accompany Him 
into the house, and that into the sick girl’s chamber 
none were admitted but these three and the father and 
mother of the maiden. St Luke’s compressed statement 
might seem to include the father and mother among 
the few then admitted zxto the house, in which no doubt 
they had been already. Mark puts John ina subordinate 
position, John the brother of James. St Luke’s order here 
is, Peter, John and James (see also ix. 28, Acts i. 13). 
Luke wrote at a time when James was dead, and his 
fame had given place to that of his now better known 
brother. 
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JAIRUS’ DAUGHTER: THE MIRACLE 


MARK v. 38-43. 


Kat épxovrac els trop 
olkov Tod dpxicuvayisyou, 
kal @ewpet OédpuBov kat 
KAalovras kal ddaddfovras 
TOAAG, Kal eloehOcoy E&yer 
avrots, Ti @opuBetce Kai 
kAalere; 7d matdloy ovK 
amédavey ada Kadevder. 
kai kateyéXwy airod. adv- 
Tos dé éxBadov mdavras 
mapahauSaver Tov warépa 
TOU matdlov KaiThy unrépa 
Kai Tots ger’ avrod, xal 
elomropeverat Siov Fv 7d 
madloy? Kai Kparjoas THs 
XEtpds TOD mrardiou Aéyer av- 


MATT. ix. 23-26. 


Kai €or 6 *Incois els 
Thy olklay tod dpxovros 
Kai iday rods avd\ynTas Kal 
Tov B8xNov OopuBovjmevor 
&eyev, “Avaxwpeire, ov 
yap aréBavev 7d Kopdovoy 
GAG Kabev’derr Kal Kare- 
yéehov airod. bre dé éée- 
BARON 6 BxXos, eloehOcw 
exparnoev Tijs Xetpos avrijs, 
Kal qyép0n Td Kopdovov. 
Kai €&p\@ev } diun attryn 
els OAnv Thy yhv éxelvny. 


LUKE viii. 52-56. 

"Exdaoy dé mdvres kat 
éxérrovro airiv. 6 6é 
elev, Mi) kNalere, ob yap 
aréBavey addr\a Kabevder, 
kat kareyé\wy adrof, ei- 
Odres Ore dwéOavev. av- 
Tos 6€ Kparioas THs Xetpos 
airns épdynoey Réyuwr, 
“H mais, &yeipe. kal éréc- 
Tpewer 7d vetua avrijs, 
Kat dapvéorn Tapaxphua, 
Kal duérazer atry doOjvat 
payer. Kal étéornoar oi 
yovets adrijs' 6 6é mapiy- 
elev avrots undevi elev 
7d yeyords. 


T, Tarewdad cov, 6 éoriw 
peGepnvevduevov, Td ko- 
pdowov, coi héyw, Eyerpe. 
Kat ev8ds dvéoTn TO Kopa- 
civ kal mepierdre, iv 
yap érav dwéexa. Kai 
étéarncav evOds éxordoet 
peyddyn. Kal dteoretharo 
avrots mod\ka iva pundels 
yot rotro, Kai eirev 6087j- 
vat avTh paryeiy. 

On glancing at these three versions, we can at once 
perceive that St Luke has used Mark as his authority, 
but that St Matthew’s account is quite independent ; 
and it is probably the oldest of the three. 

The most important difference between St Luke’s 
account and St Mark’s does not suggest that St Luke. 
was making use of some other authority, but only 
that he understood in a different sense from that which 
our translators have usually given it the ambiguous 
word @yepe, which occurs in St Mark’s report of 
our Lord’s command to the ruler’s daughter. Taking 
St Mark’s report by itself, we should put no other 
interpretation on it than that which translators generally 
have given it: our Lord took the maiden by the hand, 
saying Damsel arise; she did arise, and walked. But if 

. b] 
we had no other account of the miracle but St Luke’s, 


we should not think of translating éyeipe otherwise than 
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Awake. Jesus had said that she was not dead, but 
asleep; then He takes her by the hand, and edavycev 
Aéywy, words for which no weaker translation will suffice 
than He loudly called with the words, etc. At this loud 
call we are told, her spirit returned; and then St Mark’s 
narrative is resumed: she got up immediately, and He 
prescribed that food should be given her. In other 
words, the getting up and walking, which has the first 
place in St Mark’s account, has but a secondary place 
in St Luke's. 

There are those who consider that they have the 
authority. of our Lord Himself for expelling miracle 
from the story, and holding that the girl had never 
been really dead. St Luke certainly did not under- 
stand it so; for he clearly conveys that her spirit had 
really left her body, and undoubtedly this was the 
belief of our Lord’s followers. At all events we cannot 
expel miracle from the story. How came Jesus, with- 
out having seen the girl, to be so positive that she 
was only asleep, in spite of the reiterated assurances 
of those who had been about her that she was really 
dead, and that it was ridiculous to think otherwise? It 
certainly looked like death when the avAyrai, that is to 
say, the hired mourners and minstrels had been sent for. 
Apparently it was by these professional wailers that our 
Lord found the house thronged, and it may be assumed 
too that it was they who jeered at His announcement 
that their services were not required. 

I do not doubt that St Mark used the account of 
Q, though I do not build much on the agreement of 
Matthew and Mark in the use of the word xopactor. 
The explanation of one point is not obvious: Why 
should our Lord give the injunction that the thing 
should not be made known? How could it be kept 
secret if it were a success at all? for crowds were 
assembled in the belief that the girl was dead. I 
suppose that the command was mainly directed to the 
three disciples who had been allowed to witness the 
miracle, and who were directed not to publish it at 
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once among their brethren; and I suppose it would 
be enough for the parents of the child to inform their 
friends that it had turned out as the Master had said, 
that their daughter had been but asleep. 


THE VISIT TO NAZARETH 
MaRkK vi. I-6a. MATT. xiii. 53-58. 


We have not a parallel in Luke to this section, 
common to Matthew and Mark, and very probably 
derived from Q. The reason of St Luke’s omission 
no doubt is that he had already related our Lord’s 
visit to Nazareth (iv. 16). I cannot doubt that it is the 
same visit that St Mark and St Luke are speaking of. 
The discourse which Luke records is so admirably 
adapted to the circumstances, if delivered after Jesus 
had been a few days in the little town, that St Luke 
must have founded his narrative on most trustworthy 
information. But on combining this justly valuable 
contribution with the information derived from other 
sources, I must pronounce St Luke to be inferior to 
St Mark in his chronological arrangement. We should 
imagine from St Luke’s order of narration that the visit 
of which he tells took place in the very commencement 
of our Lord’s ministry, and before He had gathered 
disciples as His companions. But according to St 
Mark’s account, He had already enlisted disciples who 
accompanied Him on this visit. Moreover, St Luke’s 
arrangement would also lead us to imagine that it was 
only after our Lord’s repulse at Nazareth, that He 
went down to teach at Capernaum, though certainly 
St Matthew’s Gospel would lead us to think that 
Capernaum was the first place in Galilee in which 
He settled after His return from the wilderness. And 
it appears from the story itself which we are consider- 
ing that Jesus had already become known as a public 
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teacher and a worker of miracles, and that dissatisfaction 
was felt at Nazareth because He did not show any of 
the wonders there which they had heard of His having 
performed at Capernaum. Mark and Luke are in 
perfect agreement as to His non-performance of notable 
miracles at Nazareth, and as to the ill reception He met 
there. Every difficulty disappears when once we correct 
into conformity with Mark the ideas which St Luke’s 
account, if we had no other, might have led us to form 
as to the chronological place of this incident in the 
history of our Lord’s life. We have no reason to doubt 
the truth of the addition which St Luke makes to the 
story told by St Mark, viz., that Jesus was mobbed by 
the unfriendly populace on leaving the synagogue. 
The disciples whom He had brought with Him would 
be able to secure Him a safe passage through the 
crowd, but the reception He got would not make Him 
wish to visit the town again. 

It is evident that in this section St Matthew is 
dependent, not on Q, but on Mark, whose language 
he copies with but slight alteration. The most 
important difference is that whereas in Mark, Jesus is 
called the carpenter, and the son of Mary, in Matthew 
He is the carpenter's son; and it is only said, Zs not his 
mother called Mary? Clearly at the time of which 
St Mark wrote, Joseph was dead, and Jesus was work- 
ing as a carpenter, and was known as Zhe son of Mary. 
When St Matthew wrote, the idea that such work was 
degrading to our Lord suggested the transference of 
the handicraft to His father; and, moreover, it seemed 
strange to designate a man’s parentage by His mother’s 
name, instead of His father’s. I must own that a 
different explanation may be given of this description 
of Jesus as the son of Mary. It was certainly unusual, 
as I have said, to designate a man’s parentage by his 
mother’s name; and St Luke in his account of the 
same visit represents (iv. 22) the people of Nazareth as 
saying, Zs not this Joseph's son? and St John (vi. 42), 
though speaking of a different occasion, reports the 
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exclamation in the form, /s not this Jesus, the son of 
Joseph, whose father and mother we know? It may be 
that it was St Mark who here varied from his original, 
through unwillingness to seem to recognise Joseph as 
the real father of our Lord. 

The names of four of His brethren are given, and 
sisters are mentioned, who seem to have married and 
settled at Nazareth. I think it may be concluded that 
these brothers were sons of Joseph by a former wife. 
If they had been children of Mary, the story of her 
virginity could never have obtained currency in the 
Church in which the elder brothers of Jesus held high 
office; and the rise of this belief cannot be pushed 
down to a later time. On the other hand, that they 
were only cousins does not harmonise with the present 
incident. Jesus had apparently for some time left 
Nazareth ; probably He had never returned to it since 
He had gone to John’s baptism; He is now recognised as 
a native of the little town, and the recognition is con- 
firmed by His relationship to four well-known citizens ; 
but it seems to me that the relation of cousinship is too 
vague to be used in this way, and others besides these 
four might have had a right to claim it. I should con- 
jecture that after the death of Joseph, Jesus had lived with 
His mother; His elder brothers being established else- 
where, and that He thus became known as Zhe son of Mary. 

When our Lord came back to Nazareth, He had 
evidently been so long out of it as to be no longer a 
familiar face in the town, and was recognised with 
some difficulty. Where had He been in the meantime? 
I suspect that He left Nazareth to receive baptism from 
John, and that His visit to the Baptist was not as 
transient as the Synoptic narrative might lead us to 
imagine. And I fancy that John’s recognition of Him 
as his successor was founded on full knowledge of 
Him. Our Lord’s transference of the scene of His 
activity to Capernaum may have resulted from His 
having made acquaintance in John’s company with 
disciples from Capernaum, such as Andrew and Peter, 

a4 
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and perhaps the sons of Zebedee. Though I do not 
attach the same weight, as a contemporary record, to the 
Fourth Gospel as to the Synoptics, I believe that that 
Gospel has preserved for us some valuable traditions. 

The saying that a prophet has no honour in his 
own country is included also by Luke (iv. 24) in his 
account of our Lord’s sermon at Nazareth. 


MARK vi. 4; MATT. xiii. 57. LUKE iv. 24. 
Ovx dor mpogpyrns arimos el uh ev Ovdels rpopirns dexrés éoriy ev TH 
TH marpld. [adrot Kal év Tots ovyye- marptde avrov. 


vebow atrod] Kal év Tp olklg airod. 
(Matt. om. words in brackets.) 

St Luke is no such slavish copyist that his substitu- 
tion of decrds for ariuos should oblige us to suppose 
that he is drawing from a source different from Mark ; 
but since the whole story is independent of Mark, we 
need give no other account of the slight difference of 
forms in the report of this saying. We must, however, 
note that Mark, not Luke, has among his own kin, and 
in hts own house. We cannot help connecting this with 
what the same Evangelist has told of the refusal of 
acknowledgment which Jesus met with from His own 
relatives. It is hard for an elder brother to accept a 
younger as his superior. 

It is curious that John iv. 44 quotes this phrase as 
a saying of our Lord’s, though it is not one that 
he has directly recorded himself, a proof, if any 
were needed, that St John was acquainted with other 
Gospels. 


THE SENDING OUT OF THE APOSTLES 


MARK vi. 60. MATT. ix. 35a. 
Kai qrepijye ras xkomas Kixd@ Kai repciyev 6? Inoods ras adders 
biSdoKwv. mdoas kal rds Kwmas diddoKwv, K.T.r. 


It has been already said that St Mark places an 
interval between the first selection of the Twelve, and 
the sending them out to preach, while St Matthew 
makes no mention of that first selection. It is in this 
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place that St Mark records the sending out of the 
Apostles; and St Matthew seems to have made some 
use of his opening sentence in his own introduction 
to this part of the history. St Matthew however gives 
our Lord’s charge to the departing Apostles, which 
St Mark has greatly abridged, and which I suppose 
to have been taken from Q. I do not suppose that St 
Matthew has textually reproduced Q; but his version 
is likely to be nearest to the original. St Luke has 
distributed this charge between instructions to the 
Twelve, and to the Seventy, whom he alone mentions. 


MARK vi. 7. 


Kal mpocxaneirat rods 
Owédexa, kal jptaro avrois 
amocré\Xew Sto dvo, Kat 
€dld0u avrots éfovclay Tay 
mvevpdtav Tay aKabdp- 


MATT. x. I. 


Kai mpocxaderdpmevos 
Tovs 6Wdexa pmadnras 
avrov édwxev atrois éfou- 
clay mvevpdTtwv aKabdp- 

’ jane rues 
Twy wore ExBaddey avTd 
kal Oeparreveww wicav vd- 


SUK ix 1925 


DuvKarecapevos O€ Tovs 
dwdexa dwxev atrots dv- 
vaui Kal étovotay én 
TdvTa Ta Oaywovia Kat 
vooous Oepamevew, Kat 
améoredev avrovs Knpto- 


TOV, 
, e 
cew Thy Baotrelay Tod 


Ge0d Kat lac@a. 


v2 1 cov Kat Tacav wadaxlay. 


Kal égeXO dures Exjpviar 
iva peravodow, Kai Sat- 
uovia moddka €€Baddor, 
kal HAecpov éNalw oddovs 
dppwarous Kal éGepdrrevoy. 

St Mark had previously stated (iii. 15) that our 
Lord’s intention in choosing the Twelve was that He 
might send them forth to preach, and to have autho- 
rity to cast out demons. Here he only mentions the 
actual conferring of the authority over demons, and 
does not think it necessary to repeat the instruction 
to preach, though their actually doing so, as well as 
their casting out of demons, is recorded (vv. 12, 13). 
The oldest MSS. of Mark iii. 15 say nothing about 
the Apostles’ healing diseases; but their doing so by 
anointing with oil is here mentioned (verse 13). It 
may be questioned whether the reading which obtained 
the widest circulation is not the right one. Luke has 


the vécous Oeparrevey, and healing is made part of their 
function. 
MATT. x. 50, 6. 
Bis 6ddv eOvav wh arédOnre, Kal els roAw Lapaperrey 
uh elcédOnre: mopeverbe dé waddov mpds Ta pdBara Ta 
dmo\wndTa otkou "Iopann, 
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This limitation of the field of the Apostles’ original 
labours is not recorded by the other Evangelists, in 
whose time the Gospel had received a wider extension. 
The phrase she lost sheep of the house of Israel comes 
from Q, where it occurs again in the story of the 
Syro-Phcenician woman, whence it was derived by 
St Matthew, xv. 24, where our Lord when speaking 
of His own mission says, ovk adrectadny ef pn ets Ta 
apoBara Ta atoAwAOTa otkov ‘Ioparr. 

MATT. x. 7. LUKE ix. 2, 
Tlopevdpevor O€ Knptocete hé-yorTes 

ort, "Hyyixev 4 Baoirela THY ovpa- » ta 

Vu. 


knptooew Thy Bact- 
delay Tov Geod. 

6. evaryyedufouevor. 

Aéyere abrots, “Hyy- 
kev éf buds H Bact- 
Aela Tov Geod. 

ToUTo ywwoKere Ore 
hyy:cey 4 Bacirela 


Tov Geov. 


This announcement is that with which our Lord’s 
own preaching commenced (Mark i. 15; Matt. iv. 17). 
As St Matthew has reported our Lord’s words, they 
might be understood merely as a general announce- 
ment of the approaching foundation of the Messiah’s 
kingdom ; but St Luke gives them a particular applica- 
tion. To those who gladly received the Gospel invita- 
tion it was announced that the Kingdom of God had 
come to them; and those who repelled the message 
were equally warned that the Kingdom of God had 
come to them, though they had rejected a part in it. 
The subject of the Apostles’ preaching is given by 
Mark vi. 12, é£e\Odvres éxjpvéav va metavoacr. 


MARK vi. 8, 9. 


Kat mapiyyerey ad- 
rots va under alpwow els 
oddv ef uh paBdor udvor, 
Hh aprov, wh mhpay, wh 
els Thy Swvnv xadkdv, 
GNAG Vrodedenévous cav- 
dddia Kal ph evdvoacbat 
Ovo xiTGvas, 


MATT. x. 8, 9, 10. 


*AcOevodvras Oepa- 
mevere, vexpovds éyelpere, 
Aerpovs Kabaplfere, Sac- 
bdvia éxBdddere* Swpedv 
éNdBere, Swpedy Sére. Mh 
KThonobe Xpvody unde dp- 
yupov yundé xadkov els Tas 
Savas tuev, ph mhpav 
els 0dv unde SU0 xiTSvas 
Mende brodjwara unde paB- 
Sov’ AEs yap 6 épydrns 
THs Tpopis avrod. 


LUKE ix. 3) 


Mydév atpere els rhv 
dd6v, puhre paBdov unre 
Thpav pyre dprov pyre 
apyupwov, unre S00 xiTavas 
exe. 


LUKE x. 4a. 


Mh Bacrdgere Badddv- 
TLV, MH whpav, wh vi1e- 
onmara, 
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St Matthew’s introduction here, bestowing on the 
envoys miraculous powers, is peculiar to himself, and 
does not seem to have been taken from the common 
source. We read with some surprise that they were 
commissioned, not merely to cleanse lepers, but to 
raise the dead, a miracle which we do not read of 
any of the Apostles having performed during our 
Lord’s lifetime. We can well believe however in the 
Originality of the instruction that they were not to 
take money for cures, the power to perform which 
they had obtained gratuitously. 

Jesus was not sending His disciples on a long 
journey ; and so they were to go lightly clad, and were 
to trust to the hospitality they might meet with, with- 
out making provision of their own. They were not 
to wear heavy shoes! nor a double shirt. According 
to Mark, they might carry a stick; but this permission 
is refused by the earlier authority. If it meant a stick 
for the purposes of defence, we could understand the 
prohibition ; but a walking stick seems innocent. They 
were not to carry provisions when they started, nor in 
going from one house to another; so a wallet was not 
required, nor permitted. And as they were to pay no 
money, they were to take no money with them; as we 
should say, Wezther gold, nor silver, nor even a copper. 


MARK vi. I0-II. 


Kat @Xevyev adrots, 
Ozov éav eicédOnTre eis 


oixlav, éxet pévere ews av 


eEANOnTe exeiOer. Kal ds 
av rémos wn O€énrae tpas 
bende axovowow buayv, éK- 
mopevouevor éxelOev éKTi- 
vaéare Tov Xodv Tov w1o0- 
KdTw Tay Today vudy els 
paprupioy avrois. 


MATT. x. II-14. 


Eis fv & av wodw 7 
Kwpnv eloédOnre, é&erd- 
cate tls ev atryn déids 
éorw* KdKel pelvare Ews 
dy €&é\Onre.  eloepxdpue- 
you 6¢ eis Thy olkiay domd- 
cacbe atrny’ Kal éay perv 
7 % olkla déid, éMarw 7 
elphvn vpav én airhy 
éav é wh 7 aéla, 7 elpnyn 
tuav ép vuas émiorpa- 
gyre. Kal ds dv um déén- 
Ta Wuas wnde axovan Tos 
Adyous tuav, eLepxdmevor 
ttw ris olklas 7 Tijs toAews 
éxelyns éxrivdéare Tov Ko- 
vioprov Ta Today Tua. 


1 See note on p. 53. 


LUKE ix. 4, 5. 


Kal els fv ay olxlay 
elcédOnre, éxet pévere Kal 
éxeiev é&épxerOe. Kat 
boo dv wh déxwvTa buas, 
éLepydpuevor ard THs 1o- 
Aews éxelyns Tov KoviopTov 
dmb Tav Today buoy aro- 
Twdooere els pmapTuplor 
én’ avrous, 
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In this place St Luke seems to have been dependent 
wholly on Mark for the portion of our Lord’s address 
which he gives here. But we must subjoin his much 
fuller representation, which he gives as a charge to 
the Seventy. 

LUKE x. 5-Ila. 

His ip & ay eloédOnre oixlay mparoy réyere, Hipjvyn TO 
olkw TOUT®. kal éday éxel 7 vids elpiyns, éravaranrerat 
én’ abrov n elpnvn bpav: el 6€ unye, ep’ buds dvaxduper, 
év ara oe T7 olxta pévere, éoOovres kal wlvovres TA Tap’ 
atr&v, d&vos yap 6 épydrys Tod pio Bob avrov. bn pera 
Balvere €& olxias els olktay. Kal els iy av wow eloép- 
xnobe Kal déXwwraut vas, éoOlere Ta mapar Be pera, opin, 
Kal Gepamevere Tous év airy do Geveis, Kal deyere avTots, 
“Hyyecey ép? vpas N Bactrela To Geo. eis iv & ay 7Ohw 
eloehOnre Kal ph déxwvrar bas, e£ehBdrres els Tas mAa- 
Telas avrijs elvare, Kal rov koytopr ov Tov KoNAnGevra 
hu éx Tis modews tudv eis Tos 1ddas aropacoopeia 
vpty* 

I believe the key to the explanation of the small 
variations in these accounts is that St Mark’s imperfect 
tenses, and his aorist 7ofaTo forbid us to think that 
the sending out of the Twelve was performed by a 
single definite act; each couple sent out on its special 
mission received its own charge. And what forbids 
us to believe that in the course of our Lord’s ministry, 
as to the exact duration of which we have no definite 
information, He may have employed others beside the 
Twelve in similar preaching tours? St Luke must 
have met many who had been personally acquainted 
with our Lord, and whose names have not come down 
to us. One of those who, though not of the Twelve, 
had been thus sent by our Lord, might have truly 
reported the charge given him when he was sent forth. 
In the charge given to each of these missionaries, 
whether their number was exactly seventy or not, the 
original charge might have been slightly modified by 
subsequent practice. 

Returning now to the charge to the Seventy as 
reported by St Luke, I cannot but think that Q has 
been used for the opening sentences. He begins (x. 2) 
with the identical words with which St Matthew has 


prefaced his account of the appointment of the Twelve 
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(ix. 37, 38), the direction to the disciples to pray the Lord 
of the harvest to send forth labourers into the harvest. 

Then follows (Luke x. 3) irdyere iSod dmooréA\Xw 
umas ws Gpvas év pmécm A’Kwv. We are here struck by 
the vrayere, a word which St Luke generally avoids, 
and which, strange to say, does not occur in the 
parallel passage of Matthew (/dov éyw dmrorré\Aw buas 
ws tpoPara, k.7-A. X. 16); still I believe it to have come 
from Q, since we find the iéoi both in Luke and 
Matthew. The rest of that section in Matthew has 
strong affinities with our Lord’s warnings, Matt. xxiii., 
Xxiv., and its tenor seems to harmonise best with that 
later period of our Lord’s ministry. But it should be 
noted that Matt. x. 4o has a parallel in Luke x. 16. 

The directions (Luke x. 4) about taking no money are 
the same as those given in Matthew; but St Luke’s 
addition, Salute no man by the way, requires some 
comment. We must take it in connexion with the 
charge in Matthew, As ye enter into the house, salute tt; 
and it is plain from Matthew’s words that Luke correctly 
gives the form of salutation, Peace be to this house. 
Matthew and Luke agree that the disciples were not 
to distress themselves with doubts whether he on whom 
the benediction was bestowed were worthy of it. If he 
were a son of peace it would rest on him; if not, their 
peace would return to them again. But this solemn 
benediction was not to be vulgarised by universal appli- 
cation. It was not to be given to the chance passers- 
by whom they met on the road. 

Luke x. 7.—This is the same direction as that given 
Matt. x. 11. The envoys were not to leave the house 
in which they had been first received, even though 
better accommodation might be offered them afterwards, 
or by a more distinguished person. But according to 
Matthew they were not to make their first choice with- 
out enquiry as to the worthiness of him who proposed 
to receive them. 

Luke x. 8.—The phrase Eat whatsoever 1s set before 
you is used by St Paul (1 Cor. x. 27) though with a 
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somewhat different application. In this passage, the 
missionaries are directed not to quarrel with the food 
which their hosts provided for them, even though it 
might be coarse or poor. St Paul has chiefly in view 
the case where the food might be such as, if its history 
were enquired into, they might have a religious scruple 
in using. So again, the maxim The labourer 7s worthy 
of his hive, which has a parallel, though not in absolutely 
verbal agreement, in Matt. x. 10, is found in 1 Tim. 
v. 18 in a form exactly the same as St Luke’s. My 
belief is that the reading of the Gospel history was 
even then part of the service at the weekly Christian 
meetings ; and it would not be strange if St Paul used 
words which he had heard, possibly even from St Luke’s 
own lips, if it were he to whom this evangelistic work 
was entrusted. 


MATT. x. 15. LUKE x. 12. 
J Apay Neyo tu, dvexrorepoy ~orat Aéyw buy Ste Dodduors ev TH Huepa 
yn Zodduwv Kat Toudppwv év hucpa éxelvyn dvextorepov éorat 7) TH Wéodeu 
Kptoews 7) TH moder éxelyy. éxelyn. 


This sentence is omitted by St Mark, and by St Luke 
where he copies Mark, but is added in this second 
passage, where he gives this charge to the Seventy, and 
where we may believe he is using Q as his authority. 


The passage which next follows in Luke appears 
in a different connexion in Matthew, xi. 21, and seems 
to have been only placed here by St Luke because it 
presents a kindred idea to that of his twelfth verse ; 
namely that of the greater responsibility attached to the 
being granted higher privileges ; but as it occurs also 
in Matthew we may regard it as derived from Q, and 
this is not an inconvenient place for considering it. 


THE REPROACHES 


MATT. xi. 20-24. 


Tére Hpiaro dvedifew ras médets 
ev als éyévovro ai mwrelorar Suvdwets 
avrod, dre ob merevdnoav’ Oval cot, 
Xopagely: ovai cor, BnOcaddy’ 8re 
ef év Tipp Kal Liddvi éyévovro al 
Suvdwers ai yerduevac ev buiv, wddae 
av év odkxw Kai or0d@ merevénoay. 
TARY Aéyw duly, Tépw Kat Diddve 
dvexrdrepov ~orar év iuépa Kploews 


LUKE x. 13-15. 

Oval cor, Xopafelv: oval cor, Bnd- 
cadd* 8re el ev Tippy Kal Didar 
eyerndnoav al Suvdpes ai yevduevac 
é€v byiv, wddae dy év cdkxw Kal ood 
KaOnuevor merevdnoay.  mdryv Tipw 
kal Diddve dvexrérepov Eorar év TH 
Kploec 7) duty. Kat ot, Kadapvaovu, 
HH &ws otpavod bWwOnon; ews Tod 
gdou KaraSyon. 


h vuiv. Kal ot, Kadapyaovu, pi 
€ws ovpavod sWwhjon; Ews ddov 
kataByop. ore el év Doddpos eyev7}- 
Onoav ai Suvdpers ai yevduevat ev col, 
euewev dy méexpt THs onmepoy. why 
Aéyo duly rey Dodd uwy dvextorepov 
Zorat év Tepe Kploews } col. 

The only information we have about Chorazin is the 
statement of Jerome that it was only two miles from 
Capernaum.t! We do not read of it elsewhere in the 
Bible; and it is natural to think that our Lord’s work 
there must have preceded the call of Peter, with which 
our Gospel account of the preaching of Jesus begins. In 
that case our Lord may have visited it when Capernaum 
was His centre of work, and have there performed some 
notable miracles; but I think the details of these 
miracles would have been preserved for us if their 
date had fallen within the period with which our Gospel 


history deals. Of Bethsaida we shall have to speak again. 


OUR LORD’S THANKSGIVING 


MATT. xi. 25-27. 


"Hy éxelvw 7@ Katp@ droxpibels 6 
*Incods etrev, "Efouodoyoduat cot, 
marep KUpte TOO ovpavod Kal Tis Vis, 
ére Expuas ratra dad copay kai 
ouweray, Kal dmekddupas atta vy- 
los: val, 6 maryp, dre ovrws evdo- 
xla éyévero &umpocbéy cov. Ildvra 
por maped60n bd Tod marpds mou, 
kal ovdels émvywmoKer Tov vidy el wh 
6 warnp, ovdé Tov marépa Tis émvyt- 
véboxer el uh 6 vids Kal @ édy Bothynrat 
6 vids drroxaddwat. 


EUKERx 21,22. 

"Ey atrq tH Spa tyyadddcaro TO 
mvetuaTt TH ayly Kal elrev, ’HEomo- 
Aoyotual oor, wdrep KUpte TOD ovpa- 
vou kal THs vis, dre dwéxpupas Tatra 
dd copav kai ouver@v, Kat daekd- 
Auvas abrd yynlos* val, 6 raryp, 
Sr otrws evdokla éyévero Eumpooev 
cov. Iidvra por mapedd0n brd Tob 
marpés pov, Kal ovdets ywdoxer Ths 
éorw 6 vids ef uy 6 marnp, Kal Ths 
éorw 6 rarhp ef ph 6 vids kal @ ay 
BobAnrat 6 vids droxadvat. 


16st autem nunc desertum in secundo lapide a Capharnaum.” Lider 


de situ et mominibus, 
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The identity of St Luke’s account with St Matthew’s 
shows that both Evangelists are drawing from the same 
source ; and I cannot doubt that it is the same source, 
Q, as that from which so much of the preceding is taken. 
I have therefore not been willing to separate this thanks- 
giving ot our Lord from the woes which it immediately 
follows in Matthew; otherwise St Luke’s arrangement 
has much to recommend it. He makes it immediately 
follow the return of the missionaries who had been sent 
out, and who reported the cures and exorcisms which 
they had successfully performed. After this, our Lord’s 
exulting declaration of His commission succeeds most 
naturally. We can conceive that at Chorazin and at 
Bethsaida dwelt some of those in authority, reverenced 
for their wisdom, who had opposed our Lord’s preaching, 
and had for a time seemed to be successful. After the 
woes on the authors of this rejection, might naturally 
follow thanksgivings for the victory won in spite of it. 
I frankly own, however, that we are on uncertain ground 
when we try to arrange in chronological order sayings 
which in Q may have been unconnected. If we had 
to depend on our own conjectures, probably we might 
have placed these thanksgivings at the time when, 
under the lead of Peter, the disciples were brought to 
join in an acknowledgment of our Lord’s Messiahship. 

But perhaps some comment is necessary on St Luke’s 
phrase that on this occasion Jesus vejozced in the Holy 
Spirit, for wyad\dacaro [ev] To Trvevmati TO wyiw is the 
reading which is attested by a strong array of the oldest 
MSS., including some which in other places are not in 
agreement with Bx (xD ius. &; B om. év). I add to 
these a few which have ey v@ rvevmate without T@ ayio, 
instead of simply +o rvevuarts, the reading followed by 
the translators of the A. V. (so A.). When once the é 
was introduced, no one could then understand the Spirit 
in which our Lord spoke to be anything but the Holy 
Spirit. The conception seems to be especially Lucan ; 
for St Luke gives especial prominence to what we should 
call the miraculous operation of the Holy Spirit, which 
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according to his view put the especial difference between 
the baptisms of Jesus and of John. In the history of 
the Acts great importance is given to the action of the 
prophets who were in St Paul’s company, and who 
claimed authority to say Thus saith the Holy Ghost. 
St Paul writing to the Corinthian Church, says 
(1 Cor. xiv. 26) Each one hath a psalm, hath a teaching, 
hath a revelation. He who gave utterance to such sayings 
under the influence of the Holy Spirit, was said to speak 
im the Spirit. Now on Jesus was poured at His baptism 
the Spirit without measure; and St Luke, who in his 
phrase Jesus was led by the Spirit in the wilderness, seems 
to distinguish what our Lord did under the impulse of 
the Spirit from the working of His human personality, 
seems to identify this saying of our Lord’s as of like 
character with things spoken by the N. T. prophets zz 
the Spirit. The same idea seems to me to underlie the 
Statement (Acts xvi. 7) that it was the Spzrit of Jesus 
which forbade Paul and his company to visit Bithynia ; 
by which I understand that it was the same Spirit who 
dwelt in Jesus when He was on earth. 

In Matt. xi. 27, Luke x. 22 we have a coincidence 
which can only be explained by a common use of Q, 
and it is certainly remarkable that in this, the oldest 
Christian document of which we have any trace, there 
should be put into the mouth of our Lord Himself as 
high a claim for His dignity and His powers as any 
at which critics have taken umbrage in the report of 
the Fourth Evangelist. The connexion with what 
precedes seems to be that if we ask how it is that 
some should be able to see what others of greater 
natural powers and higher education are blind to, all 
must be referred to the good pleasure of God. It is 
not by natural powers, but by a special revelation, that 
men can be made to know either Father or Son. The 
Father, who has committed all things to the Son, has 
empowered Him to make revelations to whom He will. 


There follow here words in Luke which, being 
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found also in Matthew, may probably be referred to 
O as their original; but we have no means of ascer- 


taining the occasion on which they were spoken. 


Both 


in Matthew and in Luke they are quite in harmony 
with their context, but the contexts in the two cases 


are quite different. 


MATT. xiii. 16, 17. 

‘udy dé waxdpcot of 6b8arpmol srr 
Prérovew, kal ra Gra [bua] sre 
dkovovow. duhy yap Néyw buiv bre 
monAot moopyrat Kal Slkaoe éreOUun- 
cay ldety & Bdérere kal ovx eléav, Kal 
dxodoat & dkovere Kal ovK Heovoar. 


LUKE x. 23, 24. 


Kal orpadels mpds rods pabnras 
kar’ ldlay elev, Maxdproe of d@Gad- 
pot of Brérovres & BdErere. éyw 
yap vpulv 8re modo mpopyrat kal 
Bacirets 70éAncav ldeiv & wets BdE- 
mere Kal ovx elday, kat dxovoa & 
dkovere Kal OvK FKovoay. 


THE EXTENSION OF OUR LORD’S FAME 
TO HEROD’S COURT 


MARK vi. 14-18. 


Kal #xovoev 6 Bacideds 
Hpwdns, pavepoy yap éyé- 
vero TO dvouia avrod, Kal 
Zeyov Ort *Iwdvns 6 Bar- 
Tlfwy eyiyyeprat éx vexpov, 
kal 61a Toro évepyovow, 
al Suvdpecs €v air@ &ddor 
6é @evyor bru ’HXclas éo- 
tly’ Grou dé Edeyor re 
mpogpyrns ws els trav mpo- 
gnrav. akovoas dé 6 
“Hp@ons @deyev, “Ov eyo 
dmexeparioa *Iwdyny, ob- 
Tos HyépOn. avros yap 6 
"Hp@éns damoorel\as éxpd- 
Thoev Tov "Iwdenv kal 
€dnoev avrov év pudakp 
bid “Hpwdiada thy yuvaixa 
Pitlrrov Tod adedpod av- 
rod, rt abrhy éyduncoer: 
Breyer yap 6 "Iwavns 7@ 
‘Hpgin bri, OvKn ekeorly 
cou Exew Thy yuwaika Tou 
adegod cov, 


MATT. xiv. 1-4. 

"Hy éxelyw TO Katpo 
Hxovoev ‘Hpwdns 6 rerpa- 
dpxns Thy dkony *Incod, 
kat elrev rots maiv av- 
Tod, Odros éorw ‘Iwdvns 
6 Bamrriorns* abros nyépOn 
amd Tay vexpov, Kal did 
Tovro al duvdmes évep- 
yotow é&v atte. ‘O yap 
“Hpgdns xKparjoas Tov 
"Iwdvny ednoev Kat ev 
gudraky dmré0ero Oia ‘Hpw- 
didda Thy yuvatka Bidlrr- 
Tou Tov addedpov avroid, 
Breyer yap 6 *Iwayns av- 
7@, Ovx tkeorly cor exew 
auriyy. 


LUKE ix. 7-9. 

“Hroucey 5¢ 'Hpwdns 6 
TeTpadpxns Ta yuwdueva 
mdvra, Kal Oinmoper did 
TO héyeoOat bd TwHv Ere 
"Twdvns yryépOn éx vexpay, 
t7d Twav 6é drt ?HXelas 
épadvn, Ew dé Ste mpo- 
gyrns tis Tov dapxalwy 
dvéorn. elrev dé [6] H- 
pons, "Iwdyny éyw arexe- 
g¢drica* rls dé éorw obros 
mept o§ dkovw To.atra ; 
kal éfnrer ldeiv adréy. 


In this section I feel no doubt that St Luke has 
derived his account from Mark, the verbal differences 
being only such as St Luke commonly introduces in 
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his copying. But I am inclined to think that the story 
was told in Q, and that this version of it was employed 
by St Mark as well as by St Matthew. These two 
Evangelists have in common the explanation given of 
the miracles of Jesus, aif duvaues evepyotow év auto. 
What makes me think it likely that St Matthew got 
this phrase from Q, rather than from Mark, is that 
only six verses earlier (xiii. 54), where St Matthew is 
certainly using Q, he reports the question raised in the 
synagogue of Nazareth, ro0ev rovTw 4 copia duty Kat at 
duvauers. That the other two Evangelists used Mark is, 
however, evident from their both having followed St 
Mark in his arrangement of the narrative. There is no 
direct account of the imprisonment and death of John. 
But we are told that when Jesus grew into notoriety, 
Herod heard of Him, and was disposed to adopt one 
current theory about Him, viz., that He was John whom 
Herod had beheaded, and who had now risen from the 
dead. St Mark, who had not mentioned the Baptist 
since relating how he had baptized our Lord, now goes 
back on his history ; and in order to explain the saying 
John, whom I beheaded, here relates the imprisonment 
and death of John. It is incredible that two historians 
should by independent chance agree in such a violation 
of orderly narration ; and one who has compared other 
sections common to Matthew and Mark cannot doubt 
on which side the obligation lies. 

In this case, however, we have to ask ourselves 
whether St Matthew has not made a mistake in his 
following of Mark. He agrees with that Evangelist, 
in telling next after the story of John’s death that of 
the retirement of Jesus and His disciples to a desert 
place where He feeds the multitude. But St Matthew 
makes this retirement consequent on the return of the 
Apostles from the preaching tour on which their Master 
had sent them. He represents the retirement as caused 
by the fact that the news of John’s death had just then 
reached Jesus. St Matthew assumes that the narrative 
on which he wns depending was told in chronological 
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order; in which case the Baptist’s death must have 
occurred between the sending out of the Apostles and 
their return. But we should rather gather from St 
Mark’s narrative that the Baptist’s death had occurred 
some time previously, and is only related here by St 
Mark in order to explain the saying, Zhzs zs John, whom 
I beheaded. 

If St Matthew has here made a mistake, St Luke 
has avoided it. He follows Mark’s order, and connects 
the retirement to a desert place only with the return 
of the Apostles from their tour. Though St Luke does 
not here relate the death of John, his close verbal 
agreement with Mark proves his dependence on him. 
But we find in a couple of other instances St Luke 
correcting the order in which his predecessors had told 
their story, and putting into what he regarded as the 
proper place an incident which they had told, but not 
placed quite so early as in his judgment it ought to have 
been related. In this case, we know from Matt. xi. 2 
that at least John’s imprisonment, of which St Mark 
tells here for the first time, had occurred before the 
fame had reached the Baptist that Jesus was performing 
Messianic acts. St Luke’s sense of chronological 
propriety taught him that, if the casting of John into 
prison were to be told at all, it ought to be told earlier ; 
and accordingly he relates it (iii. 19, 20), but with the 
omission of details, which, though a necessary part of 
a full biography of John, were not equally relevant toa 
biography of Jesus. And he does not think it necessary 
in this place to interrupt his narrative, in order to record 
the well-known fact that the Baptist’s imprisonment, of 
which he had told before, had ended in his death. 

In the account of the different opinions current about 
Jesus, St Luke follows Mark so closely that it is not 
worth while to comment on trifling variations; but we 
must note how St Luke, in anticipation of a story which 
he will afterwards have to tell, but which seems to 
have been unknown to St Mark, mentions in this place 
Herod’s desire to see Jesus. 
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It is also to be noted that St Mark calls this Herod 
the king; it is very conceivable that the title, Herod 
the king, which his predecessor had borne, remained 
for some time not only in courtly, but in popular, use. 
St Luke who shows (iii. 1), that he had given some 
attention to the political history of the time, corrects 
Mark’s impropriety of language and calls him ‘fhe 
tetrarch, and this more correct designation was in 
use when St Matthew’s Gospel was compiled. But in 
verse 9 St Matthew slips back into the use of the title 
King, which I take as an indication that he is following 
Mark. 

Mark retains some ancient forms of expression. 
Thus John is not known by the name of ¢he Bapizst, 
which ultimately came to be the accepted form in the 
Christian Church, but is always called ¢he Bapitzer. 

Mark vi. 17-18 are practically identical with Matt. 
iv. 3; 4: 


MARK vi. 19, 20. MATT. xiv. 5. 
‘H dé “Hpwitds evetyey arg kal Kal 0é\wv airov droxreivar épo- 
HOedNev avrov atroxretvat, Kal ovK Hdv- BiOn Tov Bxdoy, Ste ws mpopirny 
vato' 6 yap “Hpwdns époBeiro roy avrov etxov. 


*Iwavyy, elds atrov dvdpa Sikatov 
kal dyiov, Kai ouveryper airdy, Kat 
dxovcas avro0 mo\hka Hrdpet, Kat 
H5éws avrot FKover. 


Here St Matthew forsakes Mark’s guidance, and 
adopts another current account, which may have been 
that of Q, but which we have no reason to regard as 
more worthy of credit. According to Matthew, Herod 
had all along been desirous to put John to death, and 
had only refrained from doing so through fear of shock- 
ing the populace, who venerated John asa prophet. As 
far as danger from the populace was concerned (and 
Herod does not seem to have on other occasions 
scrupled to shock the popular sentiments) the state 
of things was the same after the dance as before. 
According to Mark, it was Herodias who was desirous 
to have the Baptist put to death, but had not been able 
to obtain the consent of her husband, who had respect 
and regard for John. 
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The zodA\a yrope of the oldest MSS., though by 
no means free from obscurity, is, I think, to be preferred 
to the woAda érole of the later. If it was in the text 
that St Luke read, it might account for the diyrope 
in Luke 1x. 7. 


MARK vi. 21. Matt. xiv. 6a. 
Kat yevouérns nuépas evxalpou bre Tevectlois dé yevouevars rod ‘Hpy- 
‘Hpwdys rots yeveotors avrov detmvov dov 


érolnoev Tois pmeywoTacw avrod Kat 
Trois xiAtdpxos Kal TOls mpwrors Tis 
Tadtralas, 

St Mark’s fuller account of the number and dignity 
of the assembled guests harmonises with his statement 
of Herod’s unwillingness to put John to death. The 
more public and solemn his promise to the girl, the 
more difficult to refuse to fulfil it. 


MARK vi. 22, 23. MATT. xiv. 64, 7. 

Kat eloehOovons ris Ouyarpds [at- 'Npxjcaro 4 Ouydrnp tis “Hpw- 
ris Tis] Hpwdeddos kal épxnoamévs, Giddos &v Te pdow Kal Fpecev TH 
tpecev TO ‘“Hpwdn, kat rots cvvava- “Hpwdy, d0ev wera dpkov wpoddynoey 
xeyuévors, 6 5& Baoireds elrev TH atty Sodvar 6 day airhonrat 


ropacly, Airnody we 6 édy Oédys, Kal 
ddow corr Kal duooev airy, “Ort 
édy jue alrjons dow cor Ews tutoous 
THs Baoielas mov. 


I think it best to begin by noticing the awkward- 
ness of expression in Mark, because it bears on the 
question whether St Matthew was able to use for this 
story a source different from Mark, and _ earlier. 
St Matthew’s own account is perfectly plain and 
intelligible ; but St Mark’s, if literally translated, runs, 
When the daughter of Herodias came in and danced, 
pleased Herod, which leaves it ambiguous who or what 
pleased Herod ; and the translators of the R. V. give 
as an alternative rendering, /¢ pleased; but I reject 
all criticisms of the Gospel text, or explanations of it, 
which ignore the Synoptic problem. In this case the 
words jiperev TH ‘Hpwdy, common to Matthew and Mark, 
must in both be interpreted in the same way: that is 
to say, we must render, Ske pleased Herod. it might 
be supposed that the awkward construction must have 
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been the original, and the smoother a later improve- 
ment. But, on the other hand, if Q had been the 
original, we must suppose this to have been of Semitic 
origin; and to a Jewish writer the construction with 
the indicative is more natural and intelligible than the 
use of participles. St Mark, however, was so familiar 
with this use that he has packed seven participles into 
one sentence (vv. 25-27); and in the present instance, 
if he has offended against the laws of grammatical 
purists, he has sinned in the company of some good 
writers. There is therefore no difficulty in holding 
that St Matthew has reproduced the form of Q, which 
St Mark has altered in telling the story his own way. 

But we come now to a point which puts a crucial 
test on our adherence to the oldest MSS. In Mark 
vi. 22 instead of airas THs, B and 8, supported by such 
evidence as in other cases has been thought sufficient 
to induce us to accept their verdict (in this case, DLA, 
but no version), read avrov: that is to say, the girl 
who danced was not merely the daughter of Herodias, 
but was Herod’s own daughter, and her name was 
Herodias. I have already said that our investigation 
into the mutual relations of the Synoptic Gospels has an 
important bearing on questions of reading, and in this 
case I count it a strong objection to the reading avrov 
that St Matthew has not adopted it. 

The manuscript evidence proves that av’rov was the 
reading of a manuscript older than either Vatican or 
Sinaitic, which therefore must have been one of very 
great antiquity. But was the transcriber of that 
ancient MS. incapable of making a mistake? and if 
he did make a blunder, have we a right to charge 
the blunder on St Mark? I count it established that 
St Matthew used St Mark’s Gospel; and the question 
arises, Did St Matthew find the reading avdrod in his 
copy of Mark? Either he did not, or he deliberately 
rejected it as an error. We do not consider ourselves 
bound to follow the original reading of a manuscript, 
if there be a correction prima manu. On similar 

U 
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grounds, a reading rejected at so early a date as that 
at which St Matthew wrote must be condemned as 
faulty. But if I am right in thinking that St Matthew 
not only used Mark, but also a still older authority 
which described the dancer as only the daughter of 
Herodias, the difficulty is increased when we are asked 
to believe that St Mark of his own accord introduced 
a statement for which a previous document with which 
he was acquainted gave him no authority. 

That St Mark should introduce such a statement is 
directly contrary to the whole spirit of his account, 
which is directed to diminishing as far as possible the 
guilt of Herod. St Mark is careful to tell that the 
dancer had pleased not only Herod, but all the guests, 
whose sympathy he must have had in promising a 
reward to the successful performer, and with whom 
he would incur discredit by breaking his word. Buta 
failure of promise would only be a disgrace if it had 
been made to one who was independent of him. If the 
girl were his own daughter, the whole thing would be 
a private matter between him and her. I therefore see 
no reason that St Mark could have had for departing 
from the earlier version of the story. 

I own that the reading aris tip ‘Hpwdiados is a 
strange and awkward form of expression ; so much so 
that a few authorities which have followed the reading 
have cut down the avrijs rip into v7. But the argument 
cuts both ways: the harsher the form of expression, the 
more likely that a transcriber or editor would change 
it. It is possible that St Mark might have first written 
her daughter, and then added AHerodias’s to avoid 
ambiguity, so that v7 “Hpe duados might have been a 
marginal explanation that found its way into the text. 
Again, if following some Latin versions we translate, 
wpsius FHerodiadis, Herodias’s own daughter, not merely 
step-daughter, the clause would express some surprise 
that the Queen should permit her daughter to make 
such an exhibition of herself. But certainly we should 
feel even greater surprise if it was her own father who 
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had produced the spectacle. I do not know enough 
of the feelings of Eastern potentates to pronounce it 
incredible that Herod should have tolerated such an 
exhibition ; but if he did, manners must have changed 
greatly since Queen Vashti’s time. I may add that 
the book of Esther must have been well known at the 
time ; for the words of the promise, unto the half of my 
kingdom were plainly suggested by that book. Further, 
if this girl was a daughter of Herod’s, John must have 
been very tardy in his remonstrances, if he did not 
rebuke Herod until the connection had lasted so long 
that a daughter of the marriage had grown up, and 
was old enough to play the part here ascribed to her. 
Even allowing for Eastern precocity we cannot put 
her age at much less than twelve. Either John was 
demanding the dissolution of a marriage which had 
lasted some thirteen years, or if his remonstrance was 
earlier, Herodias must have bottled up her wrath very 
long. I have tried whether we might not remove the 
last objection to accepting the reading of B, by reducing 
still more the age of the girl. Suppose she were 
but a pretty child, whose dancing the father admired 
so much that in paternal pride he exhibited her per- 
formance to his guests, we can then understand how 
when she was empowered to ask for a recompense she 
should run off to her mother to get instructions what 
to ask for. If this were so, we must press very lightly 
on the clause she gave zt to her mother, which, if literally 
understood, would make the child the bearer of the 
ghastly burden. On the whole, considering how very 
local the evidence for av’roo is, and how early that 
reading was rejected, I am less inclined to throw on 
St Mark the responsibility of what seems to be an 
error than to attribute it to the chance blunder of an 
early transcriber. 
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MARK vi. 24-29. 


Kat éte\Ooica elrev rH pnrpt 
auras, Tt alrio cae 5 n de elrrev, 
Thy Kepadryy *lwdvouv Tov Barrigor- 
TOS. Kat elgehBodoa evOds era, 
omrovo7s mpos Toy Baoiéa yTHnTaTO 
Aéyouca, O€Aw iva éfaurijs ogs fot 
érl mlvaxe riv Kepadryy "lwavov rod 
Barrirod. Kat meptdvros yevduevos 
6 Bacided’s dia Tods Spxous Kal Tovs 
dvaxeipevous ovK nOEAnTEV aOeTHTAL 
airny’ Kal evOds dmrooreldas 6 Bact- 
devs omexouhdropa eréragey everyKat 
TH Kepaday avrov. kad amehOav 


MATT. xiv. 8-12. 


‘H oe mpopipacbeioa iro Tijs 
pnrpos avrijs, Aés pot, pnaly, be 
érl mivaxe Thy Keparyy "Iwavou rod 
Barrisrov. Kal AvTnGels 0 Bactreds 
did Tovs Spkovs Kal TOvs cUVavaKel- 
pévous éxédevoev So07vat, Kal méuwas 
dmexepddicev "Iwdvyny ev rn pudaKy* 
Kal AvexOn 7 KEparn avrod emt mlvake 
kal €560n 7@ Kopaclw, Kal qveyKev 
TH pntpl abras. Kal mpocedOdvres 
oi pabnral atrod qpay ro mrGpa 
kal 2avay airdv, kal EXOovTes amrijy- 
yeriar T@ “Inood. 


amrexedadicey abroy ev TH puhaky 
kal qveykey Thy Kepaniy abroo ént 
mivake Kat ewxev aurhy TO Kopagla, 
kal TO Kopdotov edwxev abrny ™ 
pytpl airis, Kal dxovoavres oi uab7- 
tal avrod #AOay Kal Hpay TO TTOya 
avrov kal €0nkav avrd év urvyuely. 

We may notice in this comparison St Mark’s pre- 
ference for the dramatic over the historical form of 
narration. St Matthew’s dependence on Mark is very 
striking. We have a double illustration of it in verse 9: 
viz., the use of Mark’s word BaouXevs, and the description 
of Herod as durnGels, which falls in with St Mark’s 
account, but is quite opposed to St Matthew’s, according 
to which Herod ought rather to have been glad of the 
good occasion to accomplish a long desired purpose. 

It remains to notice one other point, which, though 
it does not affect the sense, is a little perplexing to those 
who read Mark with a microscope, as we have been 
attempting to do. It has been already remarked that 
according to the oldest text, St Mark always speaks of 
John as the Baptizer, and in this story that word is used, 
and the instruction given by the mother to the daughter 
is that she should ask for the head of John the Baptizer. 
But St Mark, who reports with Homeric fulness, but 
not with Homeric fidelity, not only the message, but the 
actual delivery of the message, makes the daughter say 
Give me at once the head of John the Baptist. Wehada 
somewhat parallel case in St Luke’s report of the 
delivery of the message given by the Baptist to his two 
disciples. I can only account for the variation here by 
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the supposition that when St Mark wrote, Baptist had 
already become the form in ordinary use, and that 
although he strove to retain an older form, yet he 
slides back inadvertently into the more ordinary phrase. 


THE RETURN OF THE MISSIONARIES 


MARK vi. 30. LUKE ix. Iva. 
Kal cuvdyovrat of adrécroXot mpds Kal broorpéWarres of dmdoroNot 
Tov "Inoody, cal amnyyeiiay aire Oinyjoavro aire doa érolncar. 
ravTa doa érolnoay Kat doa édl- 


datav. 

This is the only place where St Mark himself uses the 
title azdécroXa, which he has stated that our Lord gave 
the Twelve; and in this place the word seems to have 
no other meaning but the etymological one, mmsstonaries 
or exvoys. St Luke merely follows Mark here, and like 
him, does not record any discourse spoken by our Lord 
on their return. But in telling of the return of the 
Seventy, St Luke (x. 17) records something of what 
passed, which he probably learnt from the same disciple 
of our Lord on whose authority he related the appoint- 
ment of these later missionaries. Having been sent out 
in pairs, on different errands, it is not likely that they 
came back simultaneously ; but we owe to St Luke what 
may be regarded asa report of the reception of at least 
one couple. They came back with joy, saying Lord, 
even the devils are subject unto us in thy name. According 
to St Luke’s account of the commission given to the 
Seventy, they were empowered to heal the sick; but 
nothing is said about the casting out of demons. It 
was then a pleasant surprise for them that when they 
attempted to exorcise, they were successful. 


THE FEEDING OF THE FIVE THOUSAND 


It has been already remarked that the use of two 
authorities is apt to give rise to ‘‘doublets,” the editor 
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being in danger of taking for two events what is really 
the description of the same event by different authorities. 
This miracle of feeding the five thousand is told by all 
four Evangelists, and is the only story of the kind told 
by St Luke and St John. St Matthew and St Mark 
have to tell of a second feeding of a multitude, the two 
accounts being so like each other in their circumstances 
that a suspicion has been entertained that the two are 
but descriptions of the same event, coming from different 
sources. If it had been St Matthew only who gave the 
double account we should have an easy explanation, 
viz., that he had incorporated two accounts, one derived 
from Q, and the other from Mark; but it was from 
Mark that St Matthew derived the double narration ; 
and there can be no doubt of St Mark’s belief that 
this form of miracle had been repeated on a second 
occasion. It will be time enough to discuss this matter 
when the second miracle comes under consideration. 
At present, what chiefly demands consideration is 
whether we can trace the use of a source other than 
Mark in the accounts given by the other Synoptics. 


MARK vi. 31, 32. MATT. xiv. 13a. LUKE ix. I08. 

Kat déyee avrois, Acire *Axotoas dé 6 *Incods Kat raparaBav adrods 
duets avrot Kar’ ldlay els dvexwpyoey exeldev év dbwrexwpnoev xar’ ldlay els 
épnuov Témov Kat dvamav- marolw els epnuov térovy mdr Kadoupnévyy Byd- 
cacbe GNiyov. foay yap «ar idlav* oadd, 
of épxduevoe Kat ol brd- 
yovres modXol, Kal ovde 
gayely evxalpovr. kal 
am7prOov év rq mrolw els 
epnuov témov Kar’ idlav. 

We cannot doubt of St Matthew’s use of Mark when 
we find such a phrase reproduced as evs éonuov Témov Kar 
idtav. Luke also has the car’ idtav. St Matthew, as we 
have seen, attributes the retirement of our Lord to appre- 
hension caused by the tidings of the Baptist’s death ; 
St Mark gives no other reason for this retirement than 
the incessant thronging of crowds who came, whether 
to receive instruction, or hoping for a miraculous cure. 
It is true that in St Mark’s Gospel the account of this 


retirement immediately follows that of the Baptist’s 
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death ; but this death is related in a little digression, 
and does not seem intended to have any connexion with 
the narrative immediately following. 

I imagined at first that St Luke had got hold of 
a different authority, when he mentioned Bethsaida, 
which is not found herein Mark. But this is only an 
instance of St Luke’s looking ahead, and stating at once 
what his authority states later (see Mark vi. 45). The 
town best known under the name of Bethsaida was on the 
east side of the lake, and at some distance from it. In 
the present case, the story seems to require that the place 
here described should be somewhere on the west side of 
the lake. Confirmatory evidence that there was such a 
place there is little, either in ancient or modern times. 
But it is possible that there may have been a Bethsaida 
as well as a Chorazin situated not very far from 
Capernaum, whose rulers, though we hear little of them 
in the Gospel history, may have played an important 
part in the early rejection of our Lord. 


MARK vi. 33, 34- MATT. xiv. 134, 14. URE xs 11m 
Kal eidav atrovs trd- Kal dxovoavres of dxhou Oi de byNox yr dvres 7HjKo- 


yovras Kal éyywoay mro)- 
Rol, kal wef dd macy 
Tav médewy ovvédpapov 
éxel kal mpopdOov avrois. 
Kal é&eA@ay efdev modvv 
bxAov, Kal dorrayxvicbn 


HKorovOncay air@ mely 
am3d tay méd\ewv. Kal 
é£ehO cy eldev mrodvy Bx)or, 
Kal éomrayxvicdn én’ av- 
tots Kal éOepdmevoey Tous 
dppworous avTar. 


Aovencay atr@. Kal dmro- 
deEdwevos avrovs édddeu 
avrots mept THs Baotelas 
Tov Geo, Kal rods xpelav 
éxovras Gepamelas iaro. 


ér’ atrovs 6Tt fioay ws 
mpoBara pn exovTa Trot- 
péva, xal Fptaro didao- 
Kew avrovs mo\\d, 


In this passage the language of Matthew is so 
completely framed on that of Mark that we have no 
reason to think that he is using any other source. 
St Mark’s phrase, He saw them .. . as sheep not having 
a shepherd, is suggested by a passage in Q, used already 
by St Matthew, ix. 36. In that passage, however, 
Matthew seems to refer to the people’s need of healing ; 
in this place rather to their need of instruction. 

There is nothing surprising in the statement that 
the people that went by land arrived before those 
that went by boat; so that when our Lord landed He 
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found them ready to welcome Him, and receive His 
instruction. We must remember what kind of a boat 
it is likely to have been. It was one made to hold a 
large quantity of nets, and a sufficient crew to work 
them ; on this occasion it held twelve Apostles besides 
our Lord. This was no racing gig, but a great clumsy 
craft, whose progress must have been slow. 

St Luke agrees with St Matthew in saying that 
our Lord healed those that had need of healing, a 
thing not mentioned by St Mark. So far, this is the 
only indication that the other two Evangelists used a 
source other than Mark, and this indication is far 
from being decisive. 

We may infer that this was not the first time that 
our Lord had taught in the same spot. When the 
people on the shore of the lake saw the boat with 
our Lord and His disciples passing along, they knew 
where it was bound for, and could hurry on, on foot, 
to be at the place to meet them. This consideration 
makes it easier to believe that there had been two 
feedings of the multitude on the same spot. And this 
spot must have been either on the very north of the 
western side of the lake, or else the people must have 
gone round the top of the lake to a spot on the north 
of the eastern side. The latter hypothesis seems to 
me the more probable, though I do not lay over much 
stress on the general agreement of ancient authorities 
that the scene of the miracle was on the eastern side, 
because this may have been no more than an inference 
suggested by our Lord’s having reached the spot 
by boat. Schmiedel rejects the story that many of 
the audience had reached the spot by land, as an 
arbitrary invention of St Mark’s. I rather count this 
arbitrary rejection as the proceeding of a thoughtless 
and incompetent critic.! 

} The suggestion of Schmiedel seems to have come from his coadjutor Prof. 
Edwin Abbott, a scholar of wonderful ingenuity and an even more astonishing 
absence of common sense. He seems to have lately made considerable acquaint- 


ance with Hebrew, and, like a boy with a new knife, goes about hacking 
everything with it. Many of the attempts to explain discordances between 
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MARK vi. 35-38. 

Kal dy dpas moddjs 
yevouévyns  mpocedOdvres 
atr@ of pabynral adrod 
€deyor Ort, “Honuds éorw 
0 Téros, Kal #5 dpa mod- 
Aj amréducov avrovs, tva 
areNOorres eis TOUS KUKAW 
dypovs Kal Kamas dyopd- 
owow éavtots Tl daywouw, 
6 6€ dmoxpiOels elrer ai- 
rots, Aédre avrots tyels 
payely. Kal Néyoutw a- 
T@, "AmedOorres ayopd- 
.cwpev Snvaplwv diaxociwy 
dprovus kat dwcomer avbrots 
paryetv ; 6 dé Aéyer avrois, 
Ilécous éxere diprovus ; tard- 


MATT. xiv. 15-18. 


*Ovlas dé yevoueyns 
TpocpOav avr@ oi wabn- 
Tal Néyorres, Epnuds éorw 
6 Toros Kal 7) wpa Hdn 
mapHGev* dardducoy Tovs 
bxNous, iva amredOdvres eis 
Tas KWuas dyopdowow 
éauToits Bpdmara. 6 dé 
*Inoods etrev avrots, Ov 
xpelay Exovow dredOety" 
ddre avrois vets payetv. 
oi dé A€youtw ata, OvK 
éxouev Bde ef wh wévte 
Gprous kal Sto ixOvas. 6 
dé elmev Déperé por Bde 
auTovs. 


LUKE ix. 12, 13. 


‘H 6¢ qyuépa Hpéaro KXl- 
vew* mpocehOovres Se ol 
dwdexa elmay atr@, ’Amd- 
Avooy Tov bxNoV, Wa To- 
pevdévres els Tas KUKNW 
Kaas kal aypovs KaTadv- 
cwow Kal elpwow émiot- 
Tisov, dre Bde ev éphuw 
Tomw éopév.  elrey 6 
mpos avrovs, Adre avrois 
payelv vets. of dé etary, 
Ovx eloivy npiv metov 4) 
Gprow mévre Kal lxOves 
Ovo, ef pure mopevdévtes 
Hees aryopdowmev els mdy- 
Ta TOY adv TotTov Bpi- 
para. 


vere idere, Kal yvdvTes 
Néyouvow, Ilévre, Kat dvo 
ix@vas. 


St Luke’s dependence on Mark is manifest. The 
employment of such a phrase as tas xixAw Kamas Kal 
aypovs cannot be an accidental coincidence. St Mark 
tells the story in a dramatic way, which St Luke abridges, 
and he uses his customary liberty in improving the 
language; but I find no trace of the use of a different 
source. St Mark’s expression, for example, wpa roAX}, 
for a late hour, is an unusual one, and does not occur 
elsewhere, even in his own Gospel. St Luke gives 


the Evangelists by supposed misunderstanding of a common Aramaic original 
are very ingenious, but to my mind very unconvincing. But here Abbott 
takes St Mark, whose intelligence he sadly under-rates; translates his plain 
assertions back into Hebrew and tries to explain them away as blunders. 
In this case ef is perfectly intelligible, and throws a flood of light on the 
whole occurrence, and (what would most have been a recommendation to 
Abbott) might have helped to eliminate something of the miraculous, hateful 
in his eyes, yet he imagines the word to be a confusion with one meaning 
followed. mefevew is used by St Luke in the sense of Zo go by land, Acts 
Soc, Lee 

Se John certainly (John vi.) understands the miracle to have taken place 
on the eastern shore. If he is not acknowledged as a competent witness to 
the facts, at least he is a witness to the manner in which the story was 
understood in his time. 

[Prof, E. Abbott’s explanation is contained in Clue: A Guide through 
Greek to Hebrew Scripture, 166. ‘‘ Mark has misunderstood the Hebraic ‘at 
his feet,’ z.e., at the feet of Jesus, and has taken it to mean ‘with their 
feet.? The error is a very natural one, and occurs repeatedly in the Septuagint, 
€.0., 2 Sam. xv. 16-18. ‘At his feet,’ ze., ‘following him,’ is there twice 
translated ; rots roclv atrOv, meen.” ] 
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the same idea in other language, 7 dé muépa pEaTo 
kAivev; but there was good reason why St Mark 
should not say, as St Matthew does, owias yevouévys. 
It may have been late afternoon, but not yet evening ; 
for in verse 47 the Evangelist has something to tell 
of what happened when it was really evening. There 
may be a trace of Mark in what St Matthew presently 
says, 7 wpa %6n wapy\Oev. In place however of St 
Mark’s phrase somewhat to eat, both St Matthew and 
St Luke speak of the people buying Bpouara. St 
Matthew, too, has some additions of his own: fey 
have no need to go away; and, when Jesus is told about 
the loaves and fishes, His command, Bring them hither 
to me. If I had found these variations in Luke, I 
should not think of them as evidence of the use of 
another authority; but St Matthew does not make 
such free use of his authorities as St Luke commonly 
does, but is often content to reproduce a story just 
as it had been told before. 


MATT. xiv. 19-21. 


MARK Vi. 39-44. 


Kal érératev atrois dva- 
KNOFvae ravras cumméoia, 
cuumooia éml Te xAwWPY 
XOpTwW. Kal dvérecay mpa- 
cial mpacial Kara éxarov 
kal kara wevTHKovTa. Kal 
AaBav rods wévre dprovs 
kal rods do ix@vas ava- 
Brépas els Tov ovpavdy 
eU\éoynoev kal karéxracev 
Tous dprous kal édldov rots 
padnrats va mapariddou 
avrois, Kal rods dvo lxOvas 
éudpicev Taow. Kat épa- 
yov mdavres Kal éxoprac- 
Onoay’ Kal ipay kNaowara 
Obdexa Kodlywy mdnpw- 
para kal dd Tov ly Oiwr. 
kal fioav of paydvTes Tos 
dprovus mevraxiox itor dy- 
Opes. 


Kat Kxedévoas rods bx- 
ous advaxAOjvar él Tov 
xOprov, NaBav Tovs wévTE 
dprovus kat rods Ovo ixOvas, 
avaBréwas els Tov odpaydv 
eUNoynoev Kal KAdoas Edw- 
Kev Tos uabnrats Tos dp- 
Tous of 5é puabynral rots 
byAos. Kal Eparyov mav- 
Tes kal éxoprdcOycar, Kal 
jpav To weptocedoy Tay 
Kracndtav dwdexa Kopl- 
vous mAjpes. ol dé écBl- 
ovres foav advdpes woel 
mevrakiox(dtoc Xwpis yu- 
vaikOv Kab wacdlov. 


LUKE ix. 14-17. 


"Hoav yap woel dvdpes 
mevrakioxtrro. elev 6 
mpos Tos mabnTas avrod, 
Karakdlvare avrovs K\u- 
clas woel ava wevT7KovTa. 
kal é€rolnoav otrws kal 
KkaréxAwav &rravras. a- 
Bay dé rods wévte dprovs 
Kat tods dvo ixOvas dva- 
Bréyas els roy ovpavdy 
ed\oynoev avrovs kal KaTé- 
kKAacev Kal édldov rots 
Mabnrats mapadeivar rw 
byw. Kal epayor Kat 
exopracOnoay mwdvres, kat 
pn 17d mepiccefoay avd- 
Tots KNacKaTwv KdguvoL 
Owdexa, 


In these verses, which conclude the account of the 


miracle, I find so little trace of any authority but Mark 
being used by the other two Evangelists that I feel 
disposed to withdraw my acknowledgment of the 
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possible use of a different source. There is astonish- 
ing verbal identity between the other two Evangelists 
and Mark; save that St Mark adds a number of 
pictorial details which St Matthew and St Luke have 
omitted, especially the graphic description of the 
companies seated at their meal, showing like flower- 
beds on the green grass. St Mark, as usual, is par- 
ticular about his aorists. The act of blessing and 
breaking the bread was definite, and the aorists are 
properly used; but the distributing to the disciples 
was a continuous process, to which imperfects are 
applied. It is only in the last verse that we find 
any identity between Matthew and Luke which is not 
accounted for by their common use of Mark. The 
twelve basketfuls of fragments are described by St 
Matthew as holding +¢ wepiccetov trav kAXacnatov, and 
by St Luke ro zepiccetcay avrois, but the verb repiccedw 
is not used by St Mark. The number of those who ate, 
which is given by St Mark definitely as five thousand, 
is said both by St Matthew and St Luke to have been 
about (ace) five thousand. They were probably quite 
right in judging that St Mark’s was no more than a 
rough calculation: so many groups counted as fifty 
each. 

But in my opinion the closest evidence of St 
Matthew’s dependence on Mark is found in his adding 
women and children to the five thousand. How were 
these counted? Were they not fed, and so not included 
in the groups? I believe the truth to be that the women 
and children were developed by St Matthew out of 
Mark’s zevraxicyidtor cvdpes. Matthew takes aidpes as 
not including women and children. In like manner, by 
parity of reasoning, St Matthew, xv. 38, adds women 
and children to the four thousand of the feeding of 
whom St Mark tells (viii. 9). 

In connexion with this a curious point arises in 
St John’s account of the same miracle (John vi. 10). 
He reports our Lord’s command as zoujcate Tous 
aOparous avarrerctyy followed by dvérecay otv of avdpes, 
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and Bishop Westcott calls attention to the minute 
carefulness of the translators of the R.V., who render 
Make the people sit down. . . So the men sat down. But 
one has to ask, Did the Evangelist mean us to lay 
stress on the distinction between avOpwro and avdpes? 
Does he wish us to understand that though Jesus 
had commanded that the people should be seated, the 
Apostles did not carry out the command as far as 
females were concerned? or was it that the women 
were too shy to avail themselves of the invitation, and 
preferred to remain standing and looking on while 
their fathers and brothers were feeding? If pressed 
to answer these questions, I should ask for proof that 
children were present at all. But I believe the truth 
to be that St John, who had evidently read Mark, 
reproducing his zwo hundred denarit, copied Mark’s 
avOpes, Without meaning to make a distinction between 
this word and @@pw7oat. 

At this point St Luke’s following of Mark breaks off. 
He tells nothing of the dismissal of the multitude, or of 
the departure of our Lord’s disciples, and the head wind 
they had to fight against, or of Jesus walking on the 
waters. This is not all; for many following sections 
St Luke dispenses with Mark’s guidance, omitting some 
things we might have expected him to record: such, 
for example, as the story of the Syro-Phcenician ; and 
in short, he never returns to following Mark’s order of 
narration as he had done before. 


JESUS SENDS THE DISCIPLES AWAY 


MARK vi. 45-47. 


Kal ev6vs avdyxacev rods wadnras 
atrot éuBjvac els Td wotoy Kal mpod- 
yew eis TO mépay mpds Byfcaday, 
€ws atros dover Tov dxAov. Kal 
amroraéduevos avrots dmpGev els Td 
8pos mpocevéacOar. Kal dWlas yevo- 
pwévns Fv Td mrolov ev pécw THs 


MATT. xiv. 22, 23. 

Kat [ev0éws] qvdyracev tods wabn- 
Tas €uBivar els mAoloy Kal mpodyew 
avrov els TO mépay, ws 00 dmrodton 
Tos bxydous. Kal drodvoas Tovs dx- 
Rous avéBn els Td dpos Kar’ idlav mpo- 
ceviacOar, dwWlas dé yevouevns udvos 
hv eKel. 


Gardoons, kat avros udvos emt Tis 
vis. 

Here we have a direct contradiction between John 
and the Synoptics. According to the latter it was Jesus 
who dismissed the multitudes; according to John, He 
retired, leaving the crowds still assembled. The 
Synoptic account is: Night was falling, and the crowds 
were ready to go to their homes, the disciples, too, 
were preparing to depart, but their Master refused to 
go with them. It was no unusual practice of His to 
spend a whole night in solitary prayer (Mark i. 35; 
Luke vi. 12), and He desired to be alone now. They 
were unwilling to depart without Him, but He insisted, 
and saw them down to the shore, undertaking Himself 
to dismiss the multitudes. He sent the disciples away, 
having first arranged a place of meeting with them at 
Bethsaida. Then He dismissed the multitudes; and 
having done so, went up again to the mountain to 
pray. St Matthew and St Mark say nothing of the 
impression produced on the multitudes by the multi- 
plication of the loaves; and in truth this was more 
likely to astonish those who bore the loaves than those 
who were fed by them. The latter would be grateful 
for the food, but had not the means of knowing from 
what slender materials the feast had been provided. 

According to John, on the other hand, the astonish- 
ment of the crowd was so great that they would have 
taken Jesus by force to make Him a king, if He had 
not withdrawn Himself; and it was on this account, 


and not for the purpose of prayer, that He went up 
817 
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to the mountain. When it was evening, and Jesus 
had not come back, the disciples went away without 
Him, leaving the undismissed multitude standing on 
the shore. How long they stood there we are not told ; 
it is not likely that they stood there till next morning. 
At all events it was long enough for them to see that 
Jesus did not embark with the disciples, and that there 
was no other boat in which He could have followed 
them. Then on the next day these people who expected 
a repetition of the miracle themselves took boat, and 
went over to Capernaum, and to their surprise found 
Jesus there before them. The Evangelist adds, possibly 
in answer to difficulties raised by some of his audience, 
that though there had been no other boat on which 
Jesus could have left, there had subsequently come 
other boats over from Tiberias. 

All authorities agree that the Fourth Gospel was 
written later than the other three, and in this case I 
have no hesitation in preferring the earlier account. 
I may add that though the danger that enthusiasm for 
their Master might lead the disciples into insurrectionary 
movements soon became a real one, it does not seem 
to have become formidable at quite so early a period 
of our Lord’s history. At all events it affected rather 
our Lord’s own disciples than His chance hearers. 


THE TOILSOME ROWING 


MARK. vi. 48-52. MATT. xiv. 24-33. 


In this passage the coincidences between Matthew 
and Mark are so numerous that we cannot doubt that 
St Matthew copied Mark, unless it might be that both 
drew from a common source, which in that case St 
Mark must have copied more literally than is his 
ordinary practice. 

I have avoided the use of the word storm in speaking 
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of the present occurrence; for there is no reason to 
Suppose that the boat was in any danger, or that 
there was anything tempestuous in the wind. We 
have already seen reason to believe that the place 
where the multitude was fed was at the north-eastern 
extremity of the lake ; the object of the disciples was to 
go in the south-western direction towards Capernaum, 
on the middle of the western side. But they had to 
encounter the opposition of a very strong wind blow- 
ing against them. The boat in which they were was, 
as has been already said, a large and heavy one; and 
much exertion was necessary to force it along in the 
direction they wished to go. So after long toil in 
rowing, they found that they had made but little 
progress, and with the strong south wind blowing up 
the lake we need not be surprised if the progress were 
rather in the westerly direction than in the southern. 

A few words may be added about the various 
reading in Matt. xiv. 24. The Received Text, follow- 
ing an overwhelming majority of the manuscripts, has 
#6n perov THe Oadacons jv, Which is in close conformity 
with Mark vi. 45. But B reads #69 cradiovs zodXovs 
amo yas ametxev. In this reading B has very little 
support, chiefly that of three cursives of the Ferrar 
group, and some oriental versions. We must notice, 
too, that this reading makes St Matthew forsake St 
Mark’s guidance for St John’s, who tells that the 
disciples had rowed, ws oradlovs eikoot TévTe 9) TpLaKoVTa. 
I must accept the generally accepted reading as the 
original text of Matthew, which I do not think could 
have been so nearly obliterated by a spurious emenda- 
tion for which there is no apparent reason. Yet I have 
so much faith in B as to believe that this MS. here 
preserves for us a very ancient variation. About its 
origin I can only give a conjecture; but I believe 
that in the received reading we have the oldest text 
of Matthew, if not in this place of Q. But I have 
often been tempted to believe that the latest editor 
of Matthew was acquainted with St John’s Gospel, and 
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the present Johannine form may be the introduction 
of the last editor, which, however, failed to supersede 
the older form. 

Another question has to be considered with reference 
to the credibility of the Synoptic account: How was 
it that the disciples were willing to go away, and 
leave their Master behind? How did they expect that 
He was to get away and meet them again? They 
could not have imagined that He would walk on the 
water after them, else they would not have been so 
frightened when He actually did so; and if, as St 
John represents, there was no other boat left behind 
when the disciples left, they could not reasonably have 
been contented with the chance that other boats might 
subsequently come.t But a flood of light is cast on 
the story by St Mark’s information (which Schmiedel 
and Abbot are so arrogant as to reject in the persuasion 
that they know better) that many of our Lord’s audience 
had reached the scene of the miracle by walking round 
the head of the lake. Then it becomes quite intelligible 
that our Lord, being desirous of solitude, insisted on 
His disciples leaving Him, declaring His intention of 
returning in the same way by which many of His 
audience had come. And it was the quicker way too; 
for if the walkers had been able to outpace the boat 
in the calmer morning, still more would they be able 
to do so when the heavy boat had to be urged against 
a contrary wind. 


THE WALKING ON THE WATER 


It has not been my habit to discuss what is only told 
by one Evangelist, but it bears on our investigation 
to examine what St Matthew here tells, which gives 


clear evidence that he is drawing from another source 
besides Mark. 


_ iL regard it as an indication that the writer of the Fourth Gospel had not 
himself been present on the occasion, that he seems to have no idea that the 
scene of the miracle could have been left in any way except by boat. 
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MARK Vi. 51, 52. MATT. xiv. 28-33. 

Kat dvé8y mpds atrods ets rd "AmwoxpiOels Ge 6 Ilérpos  cimev 
toto, kal éxdracey 6 dveuos. Kal avr@, Kupie, ef od ef, xéXevody pe 
Alay év éavrois é&lsrayto, od yap éNOeivy mpds oe ert ra VOara. 6 dé 
ouvjkay émt rots dpros, ad Fv elev, ’ENOE. Kal xaraBas dd Tod 
avray 4 xapdla remwpwpérn. mNolov Ilérpos wepierarncev éml Ta 


Udara Kal FAPev mpds Tov "Inoodv. 
Prérwv bé rov dvewov époBHOn, Kal 
apéduevos Katamovtiferdar expater 
Néywv, Kupre, cBodv we. etOéws dé 
6 ’Inoods éxrelvas thy xeipa émedd- 
Bero atrod Kal Aéye abr@, ’OAry6- 
more, els TL edloracas ; Kal dvaBdy- 
Twv avirav els 7d mAotoy éxdmacev 6 
divewos. ot 6¢ €v TH wrolw mpoceKv- 
vnoay avtr@ réyovres, "ANNOGs Oeod 
vids el, 


If we had to judge from internal evidence alone, we 
should rather have connected St Matthew’s Gospel with 
Peter than St Mark’s. St Matthew mentions Peter on 
occasions when St Mark is silent about him. To note 
no others, in addition to the narrative now under 
consideration, it is to St Matthew, not St Mark, we 
owe the record of the well-known words, Thou art Peter, 
e¢c., and it is in St Matthew’s Gospel that the title zparos 
is attached to Peter’s name. To account for this, we 
need no other hypothesis about the authorship of the 
First Gospel, or its source, than that it represents 
for us the Gospel history as told in Palestine, or as 
we may say, in the Church at Jerusalem. There 
the pre-eminence of Peter was long established, and 
though in the West the successful labours of Paul 
made his subsequently a rival name, yet the closer 
we study the history the more convinced we are of the 
leading part which Peter played in the proclamation of 
our Lord’s claims both before His death and after- 
wards. It is in perfect harmony with all we read 
about him that he should have been on this occasion 
the first to recognise his Master, and to proclaim His 
presence to his brethren. Our Lord had already com- 
municated to His disciples some of His own miraculous 

owers—of healing, and of casting out demons—and 
now that He has exhibited a power even more wonderful, 
x 
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that of treading on the waters as if they were dry land, 
Peter has full faith that Jesus could empower him to do 
this too. 

We have in John xxi. 7 a complete parallel: the story 
of Peter’s dash into the water to welcome his Master. 
Nor let any one suppose that the argument from this 
parallel is removed by the rejection of the Fourth Gospel; 
nay, it is strengthened. No one can study that Gospel 
without being struck by the verisimilitude of many of the 
details recorded ; so that we are forced to say that this is 
either founded on the report of an eye-witness, or is the 
work of a man of great dramatic power; for when mention 
is made of any whose names occur in the earlier Gospels, 
the characters are admirably preserved. If we accept 
the account in John xxi. as true, we cannot but think 
it likely that the same man could have acted as he is 
related to have done in Matt. xiv.; if the tale in John 
is but invention, we recognise that the inventor had 
based his story on the earlier tradition which St Matthew 
has preserved. 

In connexion with this miracle, | must make honest 
confession that in my /utroduction, N.T. (p. 9), trusting 
to second-hand information, I attempted to report some- 
thing of the contents of a book I had never seen. The 
writings of Paulus do not appear to have ever had any 
circulation in Ireland; and when I wrote, as far as I 
know, no copy of them was accessible in Dublin. I 
thought myself justified in accepting the account of 
his speculations given by Strauss, who, sharing with 
him his desire to eliminate miracle from the history, 
might be supposed not likely to depreciate unfairly the 
success of another labourer in the same cause. And 
certainly, judging from the report of Strauss, the 
attempt of Paulus was such a disastrous failure that 
I did not care to make myself better acquainted with 
the details of the manner in which an absurd hypothesis 
had been worked out. But I ought, perhaps, to have 
reflected that two labourers in the same cause are not 
always eacha fair judge of the success of his rival’s 
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performance. Strauss, anxious for the success.of his 
own mythical theory, was under a temptation to 
depreciate previous attempts to get rid of miracle from 
the Gospel history, and to proclaim every such attempt 
but his own to be an utter failure. And the result 
certainly has been that the majority of readers are 
willing to accept the verdict which each passes on 
the work of the other. Strauss’s own hypothesis has 
certainly now outlived its day of popularity ; and more 
recent critics have not had more success, who have 
hoped to reach the same results by different roads, as, 
for instance, by maintaining that editors blundered into 
miraculous stories, in attempting to piece different 
documents together, or in trying to translate into a 
language which they knew but imperfectly stories 
written in another language, the manuscripts of which 
were scarcely legible. These attempts are usually as 
unconvincing as Bentley’s emendations of Milton, 
and provoke the remark how much ingenuity can be 
combined with a wonderful lack of common sense. I 
am sure that every theory will break down which does 
not acknowledge the complete historicity of our existing 
records, that is to say, which does not acknowledge 
that they contain what was honestly told and honestly 
believed by persons contemporary with the events 
related. I should have been glad then to examine 
whether any plausible case had been made by Paulus, 
who was willing to make this concession; but I am 
now too old to study a new book, even if I knew which 
of the works ascribed to him in catalogues was that 
which I ought to try to obtain. 

In the present case, I have been tempted to try to 
recover what Paulus might have said, because a reaction 
has been produced in my mind by finding that what 
I had regarded as the most absurd and ridiculous of 
all attempts to explain away a miracle did not at all 
deserve these epithets, however unworthy of acceptance 
it might be, on account of its arbitrary rejection of an 
important part of the evidence. Though the Evangelists 
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relate that Jesus walked on the water, they do not say 
from what point He started. We are accustomed to 
think that it was from the same point from which the 
disciples had started; but our authorities do not say 
so, and we have reason to think that He and they must 
have been much nearer each other. If we accept the 
explanation of the disciples acquiescing in their Master’s 
staying behind, that they expected to rejoin Him by 
His walking round the northern shore of the lake, this 
walk must have brought Him close to the water’s edge. 
The disciples, though starting later, might have reached 
the same spot not much sooner than He. The strong 
wind may have brought them much nearer the northern 
shore than they expected, and, it being night, there was 
nothing to make them aware of their proximity to it. 
Minimisers do not succeed in making miracles more 
credible ; and they would not gain much if they could 
prove that our Lord had not walked a mile on the 
surface of the lake, but only a hundred yards; this 
being a case where, as was said of the story of St Denis, 
the first step was the only difficulty. Therefore if Paulus 
got so far as to change the starting-point it would not 
be strange if he felt the necessity of carrying his 
explanation further, so as to exclude miracle altogether. 

Though the disciples in the boat were not likely to 
notice any one walking on the shore, yet a passer-by 
could hardly fail to notice the presence of a large boat 
full of men, even if his attention were not attracted by 
the noise of the oars. The idea is then that Jesus, 
seeing how near the boat containing His disciples had 
come, proceeded to join it by walking through the 
shallow waters. The disciples were naturally startled 
by His unexpected appearance; but when Peter had 
satisfied himself that it was really his Master, being 
fully persuaded that there was nothing too wonderful 
to be beyond His power to perform, he came to the 
conclusion that Jesus had walked on the surface of the 
waters to the middle of the lake, where he supposed 
himself to be. And having no doubt that Jesus could 
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communicate like power to His chosen followers, he 
asked and obtained leave to join Him; and at first he 
found solid support for his feet, but when he proceeded to 
walk, He stumbled, and would have fallen, if his Master 
had not come to his help, and assisted him into the boat. 
This explanation has to encounter the serious diffi- 
culties, that it contradicts St Mark’s statement that ad// 
the disciples saw Him walking on the sea, and also that 
instead of His coming to join them, He seemed as if He 
was going to pass by them. But I do not count it an 
additional difficulty that Jesus might have been expected 
to undeceive His disciples, if they had been in error as 
to the way in which He had come to them. We have 
had some experience of the awe with which a great 
leader sometimes impresses his followers; but no awe 
could be so great as that with which His disciples 
regarded Jesus, whose mighty works never allowed 
them to forget that He stood on a higher level than 
they. So it seems to me unlikely that when they 
received Him into the boat, they ventured to put to 
Him the question, Radbz, how camest thou hither ? 


OUR LORD’S RETURN TO THE WESTERN 
BANK 


MATT. xiv. 34-36. 
Kal dcamepdoavres 7AOav él ripv 
viv els Tevvnoapér. kal émvyvdvres 
avrov ot dydpes rot rdomou éxelvou 


MARK vi. 53-56. 


Kal dtamepdoavres emt ri viv 
HrOov eis Tevvycapéer kal pocwpyto- 
Oncav. Kal ékehOdvrav airy é€x Tod 


mdolov eds ervyvovtTes airy mepte- 
Spamov drAnv Thy xwpav éxelynv Kal 
hptavro éml rots KpaBdrros rTovs 
Kax@s €xovras wepipéper Sov HKovoy 
bri éorw. Kal Orov av eloeropeveTo 
els kas 7) els modes 7 els dypous év 
rats dyopats érlGecay Tovs dabevodr- 
ras, Kal mapexddow airoy wa Kbv 
rod Kpaomédov Tod luwarlov avrot 
aywwra Kat boo ay HYavro abrod 
éowfovTo. 


dmécretnay els Sdnv Thy seplixwpov 
éxelynv, Kal mpoonveykay avT@ mav- 
Tas ToUs Kak@s €xovTas, Kal mapecd- 
Nour [abrov] ta pdvov dwWwvrar Tov 
Kpaomédov Tod iwarlov avrov’ Kal 
door Hwavro dtecdOyoay. 


It is only necessary to look at the number of words 
here common to Matthew and Mark (d.arepacarres, 
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Tewyoapér, érvyvoyres, mapexadow, kpasTédov Tov (uariou), 
to be assured that the two accounts have a common 
Greek original; and I have no hesitation in preferring 
the explanation that St Matthew has abridged Mark to 
the theory that St Mark has expanded Matthew. I must 
recant the opinion I expressed (p. 319) on St John’s 
authority (vi. 17), that the disciples in the boat were 
making for Capernaum; St Mark has expressly stated 
that the place of meeting arranged by their Master had 
been Bethsaida. We do not know exactly where that 
was, and possibly an Aramaic name may have suffered 
some distortion by Greek scribes. But the whole tenor 
of the story shows that it must have been a place on the 
western shore, a good deal north of Capernaum.! It 
would never have been arranged that their Master must 
walk all the way to Capernaum, before He could meet 
His disciples again. The boat would then land our 
Lord among the same people who, the morning before, 
had taken the same walk in the opposite direction in 
order to hear His teaching. Itis not surprising then that 
He should meet from them an enthusiastic reception ; 
and the last verse of the chapter describes the pressure 
to which He was subjected by the crowds, whom the 
fame of His gifts of healing brought round Him. 


1 See p. 342. 


THE EATING 


MARK Vil. 1-5. 


Kal cuvdyovrat mpds 
airovy of Papicato. Kal 
TWeEs TOY ypauuaTéwr EA- 
Odvres cmd *leporodtuwr 
kal lédvres Tiwds TOv pa- 
OnraGv avrod srt Kowwats 
xepaly, Todr’ éorw dvin- 
Tos, €oGiovowy Tos &provs. 


WITH UNWASHEN HANDS 


MATT. xv I,)2; 


Tére mpocépxovrat ra 
*Inood ard "lepocodtuwy 
Papicatoe cat ypayparets 
Aéyorres, Aca rl of uaOyrai 
cov TapaBalvovow Thy ma- 
pddoow r&v mpecBurépwr ; 
od yap viarovrar Tas xetpas 
bray dptov écBiwouw, 


LUKE xi. 37, 38. 


Ey 6¢ r@ Aadfjoow épw- 
TG avrov Papicatos drws 
apiuTnon map’ avr@’ eic- 
ehOcoy dé avérerev. 6 Se 
Papicaios liay ebavpacev 
6rt ob mprov éBarrlaby 
mpd rod. dplarou, 


(oi yap Papicator kal rav- 
Tes of “Iovdaio. éay ph 
moyen viverra Tas xeipas 
ovK éo@lovow, Kparotyres 
Thy wapddocw T&v mpec- 
Burépwry, cat dm’ d-yopas 
éav wh pavricwyTat ovK 
éaOlovow, kai dd\Aa woAAd 
éoTw & mapéX\aBov Kparety, 
Barricpovs mornplwy Kai 
feoray cal xadkiwy.) Kat 
érepwrGow avrov oi Papt- 
gator Kal of ypauparets, 
Aca rt ob mepirarotcw ot 
pabnrat cov KaTa& THY 
Tapddoow Tey mpecBureé- 
pov, adda Kowatls xepoiv 
é€oBlovow Tov dprov ; 


With this seventh chapter it seems to me that we 
enter on a new section of St Mark’s Gospel. Up to this 
point we find the two other Synoptics apparently 
relating unconnected anecdotes of our Lord’s life, 
while through St Mark’s account there runs a well- 
marked chronological thread enabling us to trace the 
progress of our Lord’s influence and reputation, and 
also the gradual growth of hostility against Him. Here 
we have our Lord back again in Capernaum, and the 
surroundings are just the same as before in Mark iii., 
where we are told of the offence taken by Scribes and 
Pharisees because He ate with publicans and sinners, 
and because His disciples did not keep the Pharisaic 
fasts. 

We need not indeed be surprised at finding our 
Lord again in Capernaum, although no special mention 
is made of His journey thither ; because we have every 
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reason to think that this was the direction in which 
He was going when He landed from the boat. But 
what follows in Mark is only a collection of isolated 
anecdotes ; and we are induced to believe that St Mark 
is here but relating at length a story which had been 
told by a predecessor, when we find the same story in 
Luke. We have already seen that St Luke is now no 
longer dependent on Mark, whose order of narration 
he here quite forsakes; and there is no trace of Mark 
in the language in which this story is told. St Luke, 
when he relates a traditional saying of our Lord’s, is 
always careful to give an account of something that 
suggested it, as he does here by telling of the Pharisee’s 
invitation. We have only in this case to contrast 
St Luke’s independence of Mark with St Matthew’s 
dependence. St Matthew, no doubt, abridges Mark’s 
account, by omitting the explanation of Jewish customs, 
which was necessary to make Gentile readers understand 
what was meant by xouwais xepoiv, but which was not 
needed by Jews. 

If this section is rightly placed by St Mark immedi- 
ately after the return of our Lord from the other side of 
the lake, we can understand how during a tour in which 
they had to mix with many people, asking and obtain- 
ing hospitality from many who though Jews were not 
Pharisees, the disciples might have come to share their 
Master’s indifference to the observance of precepts which 
could claim no divine authority. Pharisaism was more 
likely to flourish in a small city than in the wider 
atmosphere of the country. 

We are told that on this occasion the objection was 
raised by the Pharisees and certain of the Scribes who 
came from Jerusalem (possibly a deputation sent to 
report on the proceedings of the new prophet) just 
as On a previous occasion, Mark iii. 22, it was Scribes 
from Jerusalem that put forward the theory that He 
cast out devils through collusion with Beelzebub. I 
do not know that we can count it a slip that St Matthew 
transposes, and says Pharisees and Scribes from Jerusalem. 
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No doubt some of the Scribes resident in Capernaum 
were Pharisees, but these were less likely than their 
visitors to take umbrage at the non-observance of 
Pharisaic rules. 


OUR LORD’S REPLY 


MARK vii. 6-13. MATT. xv. 3-9. 


The comparison of the two Gospels in this section 
calls for little remark. St Matthew has transposed two 
of Mark’s sections, and certainly with the effect of 
improving the effectiveness of the rebuke. 

It seems to me likely that this retaliation on the 
teaching of the Scribes may have been elicited by 
some conduct of theirs at a time when, as men zealous 
for some public cause will occasionally do, they urged 
men to contribute to it that on which private duties 
had a stronger claim. 


WHAT DEFILES THE MAN 


MARK vii. 14-16. 


Kal mpocxadecdpevos madhw Tov 
Bxrov Eheyey avrots, “Axotcaré wou 
wavTes Kai clveTe, ovdev EoTw &Ew- 
Oey rod dvOpwrov elomopevduevor eis 
avroy 6 dvvarar Kow&oar atréy- 
ada Ta Ex TOD dvOpwrouv éxmopevd- 


MATT. xv. I0, II. 


Kal mpoocxaXecdmevos tov bx)ov 
elrev adrois, “Axovere kat ouviere 
ov TO elaepxdmevov els TO OTbUM Kot- 
vot Toy dvOpwirov, add TO Exzropevd- 
pevov €x TOO orduaros TolTO Kowot 
Tov dyvOpwror. 


pevd éotw Td KowodvTa Tov dvOpw- 
Tov. 


In this section Matthew is practically identical with 
Mark; except that by the introduction of efs ro ordma 
St Matthew gives the sentence a more pointed form. 


THE EXPLANATION 


MARK Vil. 17-23. MATT. xv. 12-20. 


St Matthew is in this section making use of an 
authority independent of Mark. The special mention 
of Peter suggests that this authority may be the same 
as that to which we owe some other traditions which 
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give prominence to Peter. I cannot doubt that St 
Matthew is here using Q, the idea of the blindness 
of those who undertook to guide being very prominent 
in Matt. xxiii. which may certainly be referred to 
Q. Our Lord’s rebukes to the Pharisees contained in 
that chapter will be more conveniently considered in 
connexion with Mark xii. 38. St Luke, however, vi. 39, 
shows his knowledge of this section of Q. The next 
verse in this passage of Luke seems also to be referred 
to Q, viz., The disciple is not above his master, which 
we find in Matt. x. 24, and also made use of by St John 
(xiii. 16; xv. 20). In neither case does St Luke derive 
his phraseology from Mark. 

In the recital of the evil things which proceed from 
the heart, St Matthew follows the Decalogue order— 
murder, adultery, theft, false witness; so also Matt. 
xix. 18. St Mark considerably enlarges the list, and 
makes no attempt to follow the order of the Decalogue. 


A question arises as to where these sayings were 
uttered. There were three stages in the discussion. 
First our Lord addresses Scribes and Pharisees in the 
absence of the multitude ; then having in His discourse 
with them enunciated a general principle which it was 
useful to all to hear, He calls the multitude to listen 
to it; lastly, He goes into the house, probably to take 
food, and there He repeats and explains to His disciples 
what He had said to the objectors. It has been 
suggested that the Pharisees may have forced them- 
selves into the house with the disciples when they 
retired to take food; but this theory is untenable, 
since we are told that, in the third stage, when they 
retired to the house, no one was present but the 
disciples. What I understand then is that when our 
Lord was teaching the people, there came up this 
deputation of leading members of the synagogue to 
interrogate Jesus on what they had noticed or had 
been told of the non-observance by His disciples of 
well-established Jewish usages, that the members of 
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this deputation approached our Lord, the multitudes 
remaining in the background; that when He had 
given the objectors His answer, He repeated it aloud 
for the benefit of those who had not heard it; and 
finally, when the time came for retirement, the disciples, 
as St Mark tells us their custom was, sought explana- 
tion of an utterance which they had _ imperfectly 
understood. 

I was at first tempted to think that St Mark had 
misplaced the section we are considering, since it 
seemed to fit more naturally with the state of feeling 
exhibited in the second and third chapters. But it is 
always dangerous to try to improve on your authorities ; 
and on consideration I find no good reason for dissent- 
ing from St Mark’s arrangement. He had told of the 
offence given by our Lord to the Church rulers, who 
in consequence were stirring up the civil authorities 
against Him. He therefore ceased to make Capernaum 
His headquarters, and departed with His disciples for 
a missionary tour, though not to any great distance. 
Now on His return, He finds the bitterness of feeling 
against Him in no degree abated. He had not been 
lost sight of by the authorities at Jerusalem, who soon 
find new cause of complaint against Him; for His 
teaching as to the unimportance of ceremonial defile- 
ment, as compared with breaches. of the moral law, 
however universally accepted at the present day, must 
have seemed to the rulers as not only rejecting various 
rules them generally observed on the authority of 
Pharasaic teachers held in high repute, but as cutting 
at the roots of the observance of the entire ceremonial 
law ordained by Moses. St Mark does not tell what 
steps were then taken by the rulers to excite the 
alarm of our Lord and His disciples; but it is most 
natural that the next thing we read of Him is that He 
has entirely left the district and gone into the borders 
of Tyre and Sidon. 

It seems to me strange that the sayings of our Lord 
recorded in this chapter were not made use of by St 
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Paul in his controversy about eating meats. Can the 
solution be that the only record of our Lord’s words 
with which St Paul was acquainted was that represented 
in St Luke’s Gospel, which does not contain the section 
we have had under consideration? 


THE SYRO-PHCENICIAN WOMAN 
MARK Vii. 24-30. MATT. xv. 21-28. 


Explanations, which I cannot accept as satisfactory, 
have been offered why this miracle was not recorded 
by St Luke. As regards the omission of the section 
concerning eating with unwashen hands, it has been 
said that St Luke omits it as writing for Gentiles, who 
would not be interested in a controversy about Jewish 
customs; yet certainly the principle which our Lord 
there laid down had important bearings on early contro- 
versies in the Christian Church. As regards the present 
section, some explanation is certainly necessary ; for the 
story is one which we should have expected to have had 
a lively interest for the historian of the foundation of 
Gentile churches, namely, the account of a miracle 
performed by our Lord Himself for the benefit of a 
Gentile. 

It has been suggested that St Luke was unwilling 
to acknowledge the limitations of our Lord’s own 
mission, and His reluctance to transgress its boundaries. 
St Luke has not copied the restriction imposed on the 
Apostles when first sent out: Go not into any way of 
the Gentiles, and enter not into any city of the Samaritans: 
but go rather to the lost sheep of the house of Israel, this last 
phrase being used in this very section. Yet surely since 
the result was that our Lord did go beyond the limits 
He had marked out for Himself, the history had more 
interest for an advocate than for an opponent of the 
extension of Gospel preaching outside the Jewish 
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boundaries, which we here learn, our Lord, for what- 
ever reason, Himself went beyond. St Luke shows no 
unwillingness to acknowledge that it was to the Jews 
exclusively the Gospel was first preached. Note the 
Unto you first of Acts iii. 26, and the /¢ was necessary that 
the word of God should first be spoken to you of Acts xiii. 46. 
St Mark in this section describes the repulse of the Syro- 
Phoenician woman as only conveyed in the words Lez 
the children first be filled, etc. St Luke’s master, St Paul, 
distinctly taught that the extension of the Gospel to 
Gentiles was consequent on a previous rejection of it 
by the Jews (Rom. xi. 11), and St Luke himself takes 
pleasure in giving historical proofs that it was thus that 
Gentiles came to be included in the Church (Acts 
XVill. 6; xxii. 18-21 ; xxviii. 28). 

We must then reject the hypothesis that St Luke, 
though acquainted with this story, omitted it for some 
doctrinal reason. On the other hand, I have already 
called attention to the fact that St Luke, who has care- 
fully followed St Mark’s order down to the end of the 
account of the feeding of the five thousand, there 
forsakes his dependence on Mark, and never returns 
to itagain. I have drawn the inference that St Luke’s 
acquaintance with St Mark’s Gospel did not extend 
beyond the point where we can trace his use of it. But 
another explanation may be given. It is clear that for 
this later part of the history St Luke had obtained other 
materials to which he rightly attached the highest value, 
preserving for us as they do some parables and other 
specimens of our Lord’s teaching which we could ill 
spare. Not to say that there appear to have been then 
conventional limitations of the length to which a ‘‘book”’ 
ought to extend, it was clearly impossible to relate 
everything which our Lord had said or done. And 
therefore in order to make use of these new materials 
it was necessary to put aside some of the authorities 
used in the earlier chapters. Whatever account we 
give of this matter, the result is that we have now but 
two narratives to compare ; and in this comparison the 
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conclusion to which I come is that St Matthew is 
not now entirely dependent on Mark, but that both 
Evangelists used an earlier authority. 


MARK vil. 24a. MATT. xv. 21. 
"ExeiOev 5¢ dvacras amndOev eis Kal é&ed@dv éxeiOev 6 "Inoois 
Ta Spa Tépov [kat Zddyvos]. dvexdpnoev els Ta pmépn Trpov xai 
DidGvos. 


Weiss uses Mark’s dvacrras to connect this verse with 
the discourse concerning the eating with unwashen 
hands. His idea is that St Mark means that our Lord 
got up from the usual sitting attitude of a teacher. I 
believe on the other hand that Mark’s dyvacras and 
Matthew’s é&e\Owy éxefMey mean exactly the same thing, 
and that both here and elsewhere Weiss finds more in 
avaoras than the Evangelist meant to convey by it. 
What object could the narrator have in emphasising our 
Lord’s change of attitude? How could He possibly 
get from Capernaum to the district about Tyre without 
standing up? 

kat 2ud@vos.—T hese words are questioned by the critical 
editors, though attested by xB and other authorities 
whom they usually follow without hesitation. The 
dissentients are DLA and some early old Latin MSS. ; 
and besides, Origen quotes the passage without this 
addition (Comm. in Mati., tom. xi. 16). However the 
main reason for rejection is that Matthew has this 
addition, and it is easier to account for the received 
reading as completed by an addition from Matthew than 
to, explain why the words, if genuine, should have been 
omitted. It is urged that in relating the next anecdote 
(vii. 31) Mark is represented by the oldest MSS. as 
stating that our Lord, coming from the borders of Tyre, 
passed through Sidon, whence it is inferred that in- 
verse 24, he must have mentioned only Tyre, without 
adding Sidon, an inference however which by no means 
necessarily follows. I am disposed to look on the 
common source of 8B as an authority by no means in- 
fallible, but yet free from modern sources of error ; and 
I count the temptation to alter Mark into conformity 
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with Matthew to be one which only beset scribes who 
lived at a later date than that of this common source. 
I own that Tyre and Sidon are as commonly spoken 
of together as Spain and Portugal are among ourselves ; 
so that if only Tyre had been mentioned it might be 
natural to add and Sidon. If St Matthew’s reading is 
thus accounted for, why might not St Mark have yielded 
to the same temptation. At all events, whichever be 
the reading, it is plain that St Mark represents our 
Lord as having been on this visit within the borders of 
Sidon as well as of Tyre. 

In deciding that St Matthew’s account is not derived 
from Mark, Weiss is greatly influenced by the «ai (Sov 
with which it commences, which he is accustomed 
to regard as an infallible sign of translation from the 
Aramaic. That this formula comes from the Aramaic 
I do not doubt; but we are not safe in concluding 
from the use of this formula that any particular story in 
which it is found must be the translation of an Aramaic 
original. I have never been able to find convincing 
proof that St Luke was acquainted with Aramaic. In 
sections of his which are parallel with others in Matthew 
the common use of Greek words leads me to believe that 
St Luke knew the Aramaic original only through the 
medium ofa translation. Now the cai dou is as frequent 
in St Luke’s writings as in Matthew. I lay no stress 
on the Gospel, nor on the earlier chapters of the Acts, 
which might be said to have been derived from an 
Aramaic original, but it also occurs frequently in the 
later chapters where we have no reason to think that the 
original is anything but Greek. In particular, St Luke 
(Acts x. 30) puts the «ai ‘do’ in the mouth of the Roman 
‘centurion, Cornelius. 

Nevertheless, internal evidence shows that in this place 
St Matthew has used a source independent of Mark, 
which I should have been willing to call Q, if it had 
not been that I have habitually given this title to the 
source of things common to Matthew and Luke, and 
not found in Mark; but this story is not recognised 
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by St Luke. This version of this section may possibly 
have been earlier than Mark; but if so, St Mark makes 
some corrections of it which I cannot hesitate to accept. 
From St Matthew’s account, we should have been tempted 
to imagine that our Lord had gone to Tyre in order to 
preach the Gospel to a heathen audience; but if so we 
cannot understand why He should then decline to cure 
the disease of a heathen suppliant, declaring that it was 
only to the lost sheep of the house of Israel that He 
had been sent. But St Mark gives us to understand 
that He gave no public instruction in the Tyrian 
district, being there zzcognito, and desirous that His 
presence should not be known. This retirement is well 
accounted for by the constantly increasing violence of 
the opposition against Him in Capernaum, as the 
result of which He seemed likely to meet at once the 
fate of John the Baptist. In this case Herod would 
not have been deterred by fear of the people; for by 
silencing this popular demagogue he would have 
gratified those who considered themselves best entitled 
to speak in the name of the Jews. 

In what follows, the story as told by St Matthew 
conveys a different impression from that told by St 
Mark. We should have concluded from Matthew’s 
cpafe that as our Lord’s disciples were going along, 
this woman followed them with cries for help so 
vociferous that the disciples interceded for her in order 
to be rid of her importunity. St Mark lays the scene 
in the house where our Lord found a lodging. Not- 
withstanding His desire that His presence should not 
be made public, St Mark’s statement that it was 
impossible that it should be altogether concealed is 
very credible. This woman might have known of Him 
from some of the multitude which thronged to Him in 
Galilee, among whom St Mark tells (iii. 8), there were 
some from the neighbourhood of Tyre and Sidon; or 
she might have known of Him through acquaintance 
with one of His disciples. We should decide in favour 
of the latter solution if we could be quite sure that St 
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Matthew has rightly represented her as addressing Him 
as Thou Son of David. This was the form of address 
which was most calculated to awake the just alarm of 
the civil authorities; and St Mark does not represent 
our Lord’s disciples as using it until the last journey 
to Jerusalem; but St Matthew is less careful about 
these small details of chronological propriety. 

The account in Mark does not absolutely contradict 
that in Matthew, because it is no doubt possible that 
the woman having made her request in the house, 
followed our Lord and His disciples into the street. 
St Mark’s imperfect tenses (jpdra, é\eyev) show that there 
had been a continuous series of entreaties met by silence 
or refusal, though he himself has not recorded them. 
In this narrative there are more autoptic touches in 
Matthew than in Mark. According to Matthew, our 
Lord for a time met her entreaties simply by silence, 
until at length the disciples, wearied by her importunity, 
begged Him to give her an answer, and send her away ; 
and it was then He told her that He had been sent only 
to the lost sheep of the house of Israel. 


THE RETURN TO GALILEE 


MARK Vii. 31. MATT. xv. 29a. 
Kal wdédw éfehav ex tev oplow Kal meraBas éxeibey 6 ‘Inoods 
Tvpou HrOev dia BidGvos eis rHv Aan- HOev Tapa tiv Oddacoay THs Tart- 
acoay THS Tadidvalas ava wéoov Tay dias, 


éplov Aexarrédews. 


Although St Mark gives no particulars about our 
Lord’s journey to the Phoenician country, does not 
say how long He remained there, and gives only one 
anecdote of His visit, yet he is careful to record his 
return; for St Mark’s Gospel is not a collection of 
isolated anecdotes, but aims at being a history. And 
his account quite falls in with the conclusion to which 
the preceding chapters had led us, viz., that retirement 
was made necessary by the danger to which Jesus was 
exposed by the determined opposition of the Jewish 
authorities, which had now gained the support of 

Be 
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Herod. So going up northward from the Tyrian 
district, He returns, not to Capernaum, but to the 
opposite side of the lake of Gennesaret, where the 
hostility to Him was less organised and less for- 
midable. 


THE EPHPHATHA MIRACLE 


MARK Vil. 32-37. 


For the points of similarity between this miracle and 
the curing of the blind man at Bethsaida, see further, 
p- 348. 

Though St Matthew does not relate this miracle, he 
has in this place a paragraph, xv. 290-31, describing in 
general terms the miracles which our Lord performed, 
and the astonishment they produced. He says that 
the multitude wondered, when they saw the dumb speaking, 
the maimed whole, and the lame walking, and the blind 
seeing. 1 consider that we may safely infer from the 
fact that the dumb speaking has the first place in this 
list, that St Matthew was acquainted with St Mark’s 
account of this Ephphatha miracle. The thing is in 
itself probable; for St Matthew has been plainly using 
Mark in the paragraphs which precede and which 
follow. St Mark signalises this as exciting more 
astonishment than any other of our Lord’s miracles: 
MGAOV TepircdTEpoy eKijpvocoY. Kal UTEpTepitcas é€eTA- 
yocovro. There was also in Q an account of the 
healing of another (or possibly the same) dumb man 
(Matt. ix. 32; xii. 22; Luke xi. 14); and here too 
special mention is made of the wonder which this 
form of miracle excited: J¢ was never so seen in Israel. 


THE SECOND FEEDING OF THE MULTITUDE 
MARK viii. I-10. MATT. xv. 32-39. 


The first question that here arises is whether I can 
be justified in the title I have given to this section; in 
other words, the question whether we have in Mark vi. 
and Mark viii. accounts of two distinct occurrences, 
or two accounts of the same occurrence by independent 
witnesses. There are so many points of agreement 
between the two that we are tempted to think that 
both accounts are descriptions of the same incident; 
yet there are some points of difference, such as would 
oblige us to regard the information possessed by one 
of the narrators as defective or erroneous, if he is 
speaking of the same occurrence as the other. I do 
not myself hold any principles which would oblige me 
to reject offhand either supposition as antecedently 
improbable. I see no force in the argument that we 
cannot believe that what is here attributed to our Lord 
really happened, because He is said to have done the 
like on another occasion. I should have thought the 
inference lay the other way; that is to say, that it was 
more likely than not that our Lord should use a second 
time the course of proceeding which He had successfully 
employed on a former similar occasion. Then, instead 
of allowing the multitudes to disperse in order to obtain 
a mid-day meal, He directed the disciples to make them 
sit down, and offer them hospitality from their own 
resources; and slender as they were, they proved to 
be more than sufficient. Was there any reason why 
He should not give the same direction now? Wecan 
lay no stress on the fact that this second feeding of the 
multitude is not narrated by St Luke; because St Luke 
appears to make no use of any part of the section of 
Mark in which the story is told. 

Some of the differences pointed out between the 
accounts present no difficulties except on the hypothesis 

339 
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of the absolute inerrancy of the Evangelists in every 
detail, however minute. For instance, in one account 
the number of persons fed is estimated as four thousand, 
and in the other as five thousand. But neither account 
professes to give more than a rough estimate. Suppose 
the actual number to have been a few hundred more 
than four thousand, might it not very honestly have 
been reported as about four thousand by the one, and 
as about five thousand by the other? So in like 
manner about the number of the loaves. Can we say 
that our faith in the honesty of the witnesses must be 
destroyed if one reported them as five, and the other 
as seven? Might not one have chanced to see two more 
than had been counted by the other; or, on the other 
hand, might not one have known that two out of the 
original stock of seven had been consumed by the 
disciples before the multitude was fed? Guesses would 
be interminable if we attempted either to decide between 
the relative probabilities of the two accounts, or even if 
we ventured to pronounce them irreconcilable. 

The one solid fact is that, whether the two accounts 
relate to the same miracle or not, St Mark believed them 
to be reports of two different incidents. This we learn 
from what he goes on to tell (viii. 19, 20), how, when 
the disciples were uneasy because they had forgotten to 
bring a sufficient supply of bread, Jesus reproached 
them with having forgotten how He had been able with 
five loaves to satisfy the wants of five thousand, and 
with seven the wants of four thousand. There is no 
place in which the use of Mark by St Matthew is more 
manifest than that in the parallel passage of the First 
Gospel (xvi. 9, 10): he not only adheres to Mark’s 
order, but copies most of his language, including his 
recognition of the distinctness of the two miracles of 
feeding. In this section I have not thought it worth 
while to print Matthew’s and Mark’s accounts side by 
side; for the copying is so close that I cannot treat St 
Matthew’s as an independent account, throwing light on 
St Mark’s, or giving independent confirmation of it. 
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It seems to me a certain inference that St Mark here 
used two different sources: the one which related the 
feeding of the five thousand being that which had 
obtained the widest circulation, the other, though recog- 
nised by St Mark as authentic, disagreeing in some 
details from the other. The detail which I conceive 
St Mark must have found it impossible to reconcile 
with the history of the other miracle is that, in the 
former, the whole story turns on our Lord’s sending the 
disciples away without Him, and Himself remaining 
behind; in the latter, the disciples and He depart 
together in the boat. 

It seems to me that in these eighth and ninth 
chapters, St Mark has worked in some independent 
documents of whose authenticity he was convinced, but 
which he had not the means of accurately fitting in with 
the previous history. In the present case we are brought 
back to the Sea of Galilee, and the disciples are able to 
use the boat. But how did they come by it again? 
They do not appear to have remained by the lake; for 
soon after we read of them as at Cesarea Philippi; and 
we have no distinct mention of the return of Jesus to 
Capernaum until chapter ix. 30, 33. St Mark’s accounts 
of the time and place of this second feeding of a multitude 
are equally vague. I do not think it is possible for us 
to say with certainty whether the place was on the east 
or west side of the lake. On consideration, the best 
solution that occurs to me is to avail ourselves of the 
Evangelist John’s information, that Bethsaida was the 
city of Andrew and Peter. James and John would seem 
to have had their abode at Capernaum; and probably had 
made arrangements for the sale of the fish, which made 
it convenient to their acquaintances, and perhaps cousins, 
Andrew and Peter, to enter into partnership with them. 
I take it that when our Lord and His disciples left the 
lake for a northern journey, Peter’s boat was laid up at 
Bethsaida, and was recovered again on their return ; 
and that in the last period of our Lord’s activity, 
Bethsaida was His headquarters. 
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I confess that I find the evidence very unsatisfactory 
that there was a Bethsaida on the western bank. The 
whole difficulty arises from St Mark’s statement (vi. 45) 
that when our Lord constrained His disciples to embark 
without Him, He bade them go before Him Zo ¢he 
other side, tpos BrnOcadav. And as it is generally 
assumed that the feeding of the multitude took place on 
the eastern side, it seems to follow that the Bethsaida 
here spoken of must be on the western. That zpos 
ByOcasav is the true reading of Mark is confirmed 
by St Luke, who appears to have got the mention 
of Bethsaida from Mark. Yet if we take the view 
which the story seems to suggest, that the scene of the 
feeding of the multitude was at the north-eastern 
extremity of the lake, this must be itself close to the 
better known Bethsaida. When He left it, the docu- 
ment used by St Mark told that He came into the parts 
of Dalmanutha. It would seem that St Matthew did 
not recognise Dalmanutha as the name of a place, for 
he substitutes Magadan. But our information is not 
sufficient to enable us to identify either place; and we 
must be content to leave the locality uncertain. 

If St Mark here used another document, I cannot 
but admire the scrupulous fidelity with which he pre- 
served it. He carefully records all those small details 
which have been relied on as proving that the two 
accounts of the feeding of a multitude could not refer 
to the same occurrence. In particular, both in the direct 
account and also later, when our Lord’s reference to this 
miracle is recorded, the distinction is preserved that in 
the one case the fragments filled twelve xégwor, in the 
other seven ogvpides. The xofwos was a small basket, 
of which the same use could be made in carrying light 
articles that pedestrians now make of knapsacks. The 
cpupis might be large enough to hold a man (Acts ix. 25). 
If I am right as to the larger size of the cdupis, | may 
present to those who like such methods of exposition a 
reconcilement of the twelve cofhznoz with the seven 
spurides. If each of the twelve distributers of the loaves 
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emptied his cophznos full of fragments into the larger 
basket, it might easily be that twelve of the one would 
just fill seven of the other. But the chief difficulty I feel 
in this explanation is that while it is natural enough 
that each of the disciples should carry with him his little 
travelling basket, I do not see why they should bring 
with them the larger ones, unless we suppose that they 
obtained them in the place where they landed. 

Although, as I have said, I could with equal ease 
accept the theory that the two accounts refer to the 
same or to different occurrences, the scale in my mind 
is turned in favour of the former by the disciples’ 
question, Whence shall one be able to fill these men with 
bread here in a desert place? a question which they need 
scarcely have asked if they had seen the problem 
successfully solved before. It must however be acknow- 
ledged that St Mark shows himself constantly impressed 
by the stupidity or hardness of heart of the witnesses 
of our Lord’s miracles, who failed to draw from them 
the conclusion which they ought to have suggested. 
A striking example is found if we compare the accounts 
given by St Matthew and St Mark of the impression 
made by the miracle of our Lord’s walking on the water. 
St Matthew says, xiv. 33, Axd they that were in the 
boat worshipped him, saying, Of a truth thou art the Son 
of God; St Mark says, vi. 51, And they were sore amazed 
in themselves ; for they understood not concerning the loaves, 
but their heart was hardened. ‘This characteristic of St 
Mark will have to be considered when we come to 
decide whether the Evangelist had any share in the 
Appendix, which betrays in three successive verses, 
xvi. II, 13, 14, the writer’s astonishment at the unbelief 
of those who were told of our Lord’s resurrection. 


THE DEMAND OF A SIGN FROM HEAVEN 


MARK viii. If, 12. 


Kat é&9\Oov ot Pa pioator kal iip- 
gavro our fnre aire, Snrotyres map’ 
abrod anuetoy dard Tob obpavod, metpd- 
sovres avréy. Kal dvaorevdgas To 
mvedpare avrod evel, Th 7 yeven 
airy Snret onpetov 5 duhy eyo, ef 
doOhoerae TH yevead TaUTN onMELov. 


MATT. xvi. I, 2@, 4a. 


Kal mpocedOdvres [ol] Paptoaior 
kal Daddovxoto: weipdfovres émrnpw- 
tThoav avrov onueiov é€x Tov ovpavod 
émdeteat atrois. 6 6€ daoKptheis 
elev avrois, .. « 

Teved rovnpa kal porxanls onpmetov 
émitnret, kal onpetoy ov doOjcerat 


atrn el uh TO onuciov “lwva. 


In commenting on Mark iii. 22 (p. 205), we have 
already considered the charge that our Lord cast out 
demons by Beelzebub. In that chapter St Mark does 
not record the demand for a sign from heaven; but the 
combined testimony of Matthew and Luke leads us to 
think that Q had placed in the same connexion the 
charge of alliance with Beelzebub and the demand for 
a sign (see p. 216). St Mark has here separated what 
the other two Evangelists have placed together. He puts 
the one at the very beginning of our Lord’s ministry, 
and the other at the later period, when admiring crowds 
had gathered round Him. When we reflect on it, we 
see the chronological fitness of this arrangement. 

What seems first to have led people to recognise 
in Jesus powers not possessed by ordinary men was 
the authority with which He commanded demoniacs, 
and forced them to obey. And if the speculation is not 
irreverent, it may be that it was thus our Lord’s Human 
Soul awoke to a knowledge of His power. Possessed, 
as all must own He was, of pre-eminent goodness, and 
courage founded on faith in the power and love of His 
heavenly Father, He went boldly up to those frantic 
creatures from whom others shrank in terror, and found 
that gentleness and love succeeded where threats and 
force had failed. In any case, we may gather from St 
Mark’s account that what forced the ecclesiastical rulers 
to give consideration to the claims of this new teacher 


was His publicly effecting the cure of a demoniac in 
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a synagogue. Thenceforward the reality of His power 
over demons could not be questioned; and it became 
necessary to accept this as evidence of His divine 
commission, or else to give some other explanation 
how He possessed this power. Thus the charge of 
alliance with Beelzebub has a fitting place in the epoch 
to which St Mark has assigned it. But at that early 
stage the idea that Jesus might be the promised Messiah 
does not seem to have occurred to the most devoted 
of His adherents; and it was not then that enquiry 
would be made whether the signs had been exhibited 
which were to precede the coming of the expected 
Deliverer. But it was otherwise at the period with 
which St Mark is now dealing. The fame of Jesus 
had now passed beyond the villages in the neighbour- 
hood of Capernaum, and had spread through all the 
North of Palestine. In Decapolis He was followed 
by multitudes wherever He showed Himself. People 
had begun to ask, Who was this, so like what one 
had heard about the prophets of old, with authority 
to rebuke, with wisdom to teach, from whom diseases 
fled, to whom the powers of nature seemed to bow? 
Could this be Elijah himself come to prepare the way 
for the coming Deliverer? Nay, could he even be 
that Deliverer himself? Presently St Mark tells of 
these questionings among the people as to what Jesus 
might be; and it was natural that then, too, objection 
should be raised on account of the non-appearance of 
the signs the absence of which forbade the identification 
of Jesus with the Messiah. 


THE LEAVEN OF THE PHARISEES 


Mark viii. 13-21. Matt. xvi. 40-12. 
We should not be surprised if the disciples forgot to 
bring any bread with them; but it does seem to need 
explanation, if they brought any bread with them, why 
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only one loaf? We have a satisfactory answer if it 
was the case that they were just returning from a former 
trip and had neglected to replenish the store with which 
they had started, of which they now find only one 
loaf was remaining. This story then fits in very well 
with the supposition that Dalmanutha lay on the lower 
end of the lake. Returning from it, and having the 
intention of going back to the north-eastern side of 
the lake, they landed at Capernaum on their way, 
but there omitted to replenish their stock of bread. 
The only question would be whether e’s ro +épay could 
be used of a mere row up the lake; but it certainly 
involved a crossing, if, as we must suppose, Dalmanutha 
lay on the eastern side. 

It may be asked, How did the scarcity of bread 
suggest the idea of leaven? I hope it is not fanciful 
to connect with this the tradition preserved by St John, 
vi. 4, that the feeding of the multitudes which he relates 
took place immediately before the Feast of the Passover. 
The question which the disciples had been discussing 
among themselves might have been, Could they expect 
to be able to buy unleavened bread on the other side 
of the lake where Gentiles were numerous and perhaps 
ina majority? Then it would be natural that our Lord 
should teach them what was the kind of leaven of which 
they ought to beware. 

The obligations of St Matthew to Mark in this 
passage are quite unmistakable. We must note the 
very great number of common words, eis +d zépay, 
éermeAaSovro AaPeiv, Siaroyifoua, yvovs, ovrw voeire; and 
I hope I shall not be thought fanciful if I imagine 
I see a trace of acquaintance with Mark in a case where 
St Matthew alters Mark’s language. A reader might 
easily think there was something strange in the juxta- 
position of two kindred words with which St Mark 
begins our Lord’s address, dpare, BXérere. St Matthew 
preserves the dpare, but alters B\érere into rpocéxere. 
Luke agrees with Matthew in pocéyere. We have 
not the authority of St Luke for this story, but he had 
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acquaintance, no doubt from Q, with the saying of 
our Lord on which Mark’s story is founded, which 
St Luke, xii. 1, gives in the form: 
Ev ois emiowax Je ay TOY pupiddwy Tod dxdou, bore 
karamareiv adAndous, ijpfaro Néyew pds rods MaOnras 


oes ie ; : ngs 

avrov mpa&rov, Ilpocéyere éaurots ard THS Svens, res 
sy we 2 5 

éoriv Umréxotots, Tov Dapicalwy. 


In another point where St Matthew has forsaken Mark’s 
guidance he must be pronounced to have certainly gone 
wrong. If we remember that our Lord’s change of 
headquarters was made necessary by the combination 
against Him of the Pharisees and Herod’s people (see 
also Luke xiii. 31), we are not surprised at His warning 
His disciples against the leaven of the Pharisees and 
the leaven of Herod, where it is by no means implied 
that the two kinds of leaven were the same; for what 
the two parties had in common sprang rather from 
moral faults than intellectual errors. But after our 
Lord’s death, the Sadducees played so active a part 
among the opponents of the new religion, in which 
opposition the Pharisees were united with them, that 
it became natural to join together Pharisees and 
Sadducees ; and we need not be surprised that Matthew 
should write in verse 6, Pharisees and Sadducees instead 
of Pharisees and Herod. But when Matthew goes on to 
explain that by /eaven our Lord meant the teaching 
of the Pharisees and Sadducees, we cannot but remark 
that the teaching of these two sects had so little in 
common that St Paul was afterwards able to enlist on 
his behalf one of these sects in opposition to the other. 


THE HEALING OF THE BLIND MAN 
AT BETHSAIDA 
MARK viii. 22-26. 


The account of the cure of this blind man probably 
reached St Mark through the same authority as that 
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from which he derived his knowledge of the Ephphatha 
miracle, which, like this, does not seem to have been 
included in Q. 

These two miracles have many common features. 
First we are told in general terms that ¢hey (vii. 325 viii. 
22) bring the sufferer to Jesus, without any explanation 
who ¢hey were; secondly, Jesus takes the patient aside 
from the crowd of curious spectators (vii. 33 ; Vili. 23) ; 
in both, there is a minute description of the manual 
treatment used by our Lord; finally, in both cases our 
Lord gives distinct commands that the miracle should 
not be published. It was just at this period that the 
malice of His enemies forced Him to attempt to preserve 
an incognito; and that there would be danger to Him 
from the assembling of crowds, such as the fame of His 
miracles was wont to gather round Him. 

The peculiarity of the miracle now under considera- 
tion is its gradual performance by successive steps, to 
which we find nothing parallel in the rest of the Gospel 
history. 

The first command is, Go Zo thy home. Apparently 
the man had been brought from a distance, and did not 
reside in the village. Then the command, Do not even 
enter into the village, is very intelligible; and I am dis- 
posed to accept the very copiously attested addition, 
Nor tell tt to any in the village. This may have been 
omitted by some copyists who imagined that it meant 
that if he did go into the village, he was to tell no one, 
whereas I take the meaning simply to be that he was 
to tell no one who would carry the news into the 
village. 


OUR LORD’S DECLARATION OF HIS 
MESSIAHSHIP 
MARK Viii. 27-30. MATT. xvi, 13-20. LUKE ix, 18-21. 


Previous to the present section, we have for some 
time only been able to compare the Gospels of St 
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Matthew and St Mark. Now St Luke’s version also 
comes under consideration. 

It is only natural that the present section should 
have its place in all our three authorities. Though 
St Matthew at the commencement follows Mark very 
closely, he has much to tell which he did not learn 
from that authority ; in particular, the words of com- 
mendation with which he records Peter’s confession. 
St Luke, though he retains some of the words found 
also in Mark (érypwra, éxeriunoev), yet makes no mention 
of the place where our Lord accepted the disciples’ 
recognition. We may well believe that before this 
discourse there had been some doubt, possibly some 
difference of opinion, among the disciples as to who or 
what their Master might be. It must then have been 
an epoch in their history when our Lord, seeing that 
the time had now come, put His seal on the opinion 
which they were beginning to hold with more or less 
confidence. This was a revelation which they could 
never forget, and they could not fail to register in their 
memory the place where it had been made them. 

St Mark appears to have had no detailed informa- 
tion about our Lord’s tours to the north of the lake of 
Gennesaret ; and concerning this part of His work has 
only given us a few unconnected anecdotes. It is quite 
conceivable that it was from St Peter he heard that the 
scene of this revelation of the Master’s claims was one of 
the villages near Czsarea Philippi. St Luke appears 
to have had his information from another of the 
disciples ; for it was a different thing which dwelt on 
his memory, and that one which commends itself as 
true information, namely, that this declaration was made 
just when the disciples had been witnesses of our Lord’s 
praying to His Father. Like prayer preceded His 
choice of the Apostles. What more natural than that, 
ere making known to them the message they had to 
deliver, He should once more have sought His Father’s 
blessing on themselves and on their message. 

A trifling difference between St Luke’s version and 
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St Mark’s may be noticed. St Mark records our Lord’s 
question as Who do men say that I am? St Luke has 
Who do the multitudes say that I am? The latter seems 
to be a literary improvement, as bringing out more 
sharply the contrast But who say ye that 1 am? Yet, 
I do not think it is a real improvement ; for it represents 
our Lord as, at the moment He puts the question, 
assuming that the answer given by the multitudes would 
not be the same as that given by the disciples. 

All our Evangelists agree in making Peter the 
mouthpiece of the disciples’ confession; and if there 
were any doubts among them as to their Master’s claims, 
it is certain that Peter shared none of them. All 
attempts to explain away our Lord’s miracles have got 
to take account of the fact that one who was for a 
considerable time His daily companion came to be 
impressed with an undoubting belief that there was 
nothing which His power could not accomplish. Ail 
through this latter part of the Saviour’s life, Peter was 
the leading spirit; and so he remained when the 
removal of their Lord imposed a new enterprise on the 
orphaned Church. 

According to St Matthew’s account, this dignity was 
at this time conferred on Peter in reward for his noble 
confession, which was declared to be the result of a 
divine revelation. This section of Matthew (xvi. 17-19), 
not being found in our other authorities, does not come 
to be considered in this comparative study of the Gospels 
in which I have engaged; yet its absence from the 
others needs some explanation. I think that the whole 
section relating our Lord’s acceptance of the title of 
God’s anointed is one which could not have been absent 
from that earliest Gospel which I have called Q. Yet if 
St Luke had found there this bestowal of a prerogative 
on Peter, I do not think he would have omitted to 
include it in his Gospel; and certainly not if he 
supposed that our Lord was thereby instituting a 
permanent constitution for His Church to all time. I 
could not venture to conclude from Mark’s silence that 
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he was unacquainted with this passage, because I find 
him in other cases abridging his authorities, apparently 
for no other reason than in order to keep his work from 
swelling beyond the limits which he had assigned to it ; 
but I bear in mind that in the history of the Passion 
St Matthew makes several additions to Mark’s story 
which bear tokens of later date. 

The hypothesis by which I myself explain these 
additions is that St Matthew’s Gospel, as we have it 
now, preserves for us the Gospel story as it was told in 
the Palestinian Churches at a later period than that 
when St Mark’s Gospel was written, and that it includes 
some things not found in the original Aramaic of the 
First Gospel. Such additions, though not entitled to 
be regarded as part of the original Aramaic Gospel, are 
yet entitled to very high regard, because Jerusalem was 
a place where the Church must frequently have had 
the advantage of hearing the Gospel told by men who 
had either themselves been original witnesses of the 
facts, or who had companied with those who had 
been so. To me it seems that Matthew xvi. 17 fits 
so admirably with the occasion that it may be accepted 
as undoubtedly an authentic tradition. I can well 
believe that the two following verses were also spoken 
by our Lord, though I can admit the possibility that 
they were not spoken on the same occasion ; or, again, 
that the Evangelist here applies to Peter alone what 
had been spoken generally of all the Apostles. 

There were two lessons which the disciples had 
needed to be taught. The first was that Jesus was the 
promised Messiah, a doctrine which could only have 
excited derision if communicated to unprepared ears. 
He waited, therefore, until He saw that His hearers 
were fully ripe for it, but even so He charged them 
not to publish indiscriminately the announcement which 
He had authorised. 

But among His own disciples there were some who 
had not only already in their minds anticipated what 
He now authorised them to claim for Him, but in 
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their speculations had got beyond all that He had any 
intention of then communicating to them. They made 
no doubt but that if He claimed the throne of David 
He must immediately be seated on it, and they were 
disputing among themselves to whom the dignities of 
the coming kingdom were to be awarded. It is plain 
that the disciples did not understand our Lord’s words 
addressed to Peter as constituting him chief and ruler 
of his brethren, to say nothing about the government 
of the whole Church; for the dispute as to who should 
be the greatest in His kingdom went on, and was still 
raging the very night before the Crucifixion, when our 
Lord declined to determine in favour of any of them. 
Instead, He proceeded to prepare their minds for the 
second lesson He had to teach them, namely, that the 
kingdom He was founding was not to be one of this 
world; and that, though they were right in believing 
Him to be the Messiah, He was not to be a victorious 


conqueror, but one despised and rejected of men. 


THE FIRST ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE 
PASSION AND THE REBUKE TO PETER 


MARK vili. 31. 


Kai dpiaro diddoxew 
avrovs Ore det Tov vidy Tot 
avOpwrov mo\\e mabety 
kat dmodokiuacOjvas bard 
Tov mpecBuTépww Kal Ta 
dpxvepéwy Kat TOv ypau- 
paréwy Kat droxravOfvac 
kal era pels Tuépas 
avacrhvat* 


MARK viii. 32, 33. 

Kal mappnola rov Adyor 
edhe, Kal mpoodaBd- 
wevos 6 Ilérpos adroy 
hptaro éruryugv atre. 6 
Oé émworpapels Kal lday 
Tovs pabnras avrod émert- 
pnoev Ilérpw nar ré-ver, 
"Lrarye érlaw mov, Darava, 
Srt ob ppovets TA TOD Oeod 
GANG Ta TOY avOpdmrwy. 


MATT. xvi. 21. 

Amd Tére Hptaro Iyncods 
Xpiords Secxvvew Trois pa- 
Ontats abrod br. det avrov 
els *Iepood\uua aareOeiv 
Kai moAXd radely dro TO 
mpecBurépwv Kal dpxee- 
péwy kal ypaupatréwy Kal 
amoxravOjvat kal ry Tplry 
huepa eyepOijvar. 


MATT. xvi. 22, 23. 


Kal mpoodaSduevos av- 
rov 6 Ilérpos #ptaro ém- 
Tyuav atr@ Aéywr, ‘Thecss 


go, KUpte’ ov pi Eorar 
go. rodro, 6 d¢ orpadeis 


elrev ry Tlérpw, “Yrarye 
érlow pov, Darava oKxdy- 
dadov ef éuod, Ort od Ppo- 
vets Ta TOO Oeod aNAA TH 
Tov dvOpwrwy 


LUKE ix. 22. 


Elma 6ru Ae? rov vids 
TOU avOpwmrov woAAG Tra- 
Gey Kat drodoxtmacbjvac 
dro Tay mpecBurépww Kal 
dpxvepéwr Kal ypauparéwv 
kal dmoxravO7jvar Kal TH 
Tplrn hepa éyepOFvat, 


_ —_ 
— 
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Some commentators who have very correctly called the 
discourse which we are considering ‘‘ The first announce- 
ment of the Passion” do not in my opinion speak with 
equal correctness when they describe the announce- 
ment reported in St Mark’s next chapter as the second. 
What I think we have to understand here is that this 
announcement of our Lord’s rejection and sufferings 
was but the first of a series of similar announcements ; 
and in like manner that Peter’s refusal to accept such 
an idea as possible was but the first of a series of like 
remonstrances. It may then be that our Lord’s rebuke 
(which Luke omits) of the disciple whose keen percep- 
tion of the truth had just been acknowledged with so 
high commendation, was not uttered on the first 
occasion, when sincere attachment to his Master led 
him to repudiate an idea which he deemed to be 
unworthy of Him, but afterwards, when he persisted 
in this repudiation notwithstanding our Lord’s assur- 
ances of the truth which he was rejecting. 

When Peter’s confession was made, the Apostles 
were all together when, our Lord having asked them 
Who say ye that I am? Peter answered on behalf of 
the rest; and probably received at once, in the words 
reported by St Matthew, his Master’s assurance that 
he had answered rightly. But on the occasion of this 
rebuke Peter was alone in conference with our Lord. 
Weare told that Peter took Him (rpocAaBomevos airor), 
by which I understand that he drew Him aside in order 
to remonstrate with Him privately on the discouraging 
language He was using. Possibly he joined himself 
to our Lord Who was walking in front, or else he was 
deputed by other Apostles who were watching the result 
of the conference. For we are told that our Lord turned 
and saw the other disciples, and then in their hearing 
rebuked His too eager adherent. And St Mark goes 
on to tell in verse 34 how He presently repeated to the 
multitude the lessons for the Apostles which this incident 
suggested. | j 

The disciples’ conviction of the certainty of their 

z 
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Master’s triumph had now become too strong to be 
shaken by His own warnings of defeat. Not the least 
of our Saviour’s trials must have been the want of 
sympathy of His chosen companions. To ourselves 
nothing is more trying than, when we see clear 
symptoms of approaching calamity, to hear our appre- 
hensions brushed away by the light-hearted assurances 
of thoughtless friends that fears are groundless which 
they will not give themselves the trouble to consider. 

I think that what the Fourth Evangelist (vii. 3-5) 
reports of the language used by our Lord’s brethren 
exactly represents to us the course of action to which 
Peter was urging Him, // thou doest these things, mantfest 
thyself to the world. He was pressing Him to go to 
Jerusalem, and by the wonders there exhibited compel 
the allegiance of the nation. When our Lord saw that 
the time had come for accepting the acknowledgment 
of Himself as the Messiah, the time had also come for 
making known to His followers His decision as to their 
demand that He should make a public appearance in 
Jerusalem. He would go up to Jerusalem, but He 
would not allow them to be under any delusion as to 
the result. He would go up, not to be acclaimed as 
one about to be the successful founder of a temporal 
kingdom, but to suffer an ignominious death. Never- 
theless this death was not to be the end; after three 
days He should rise again. 

Though our Lord repeated this announcement 
several times, He did not conquer the obstinate 
incredulity of disciples too strongly convinced of His 
power to admit the possibility of His failing to enforce 
acknowledgment of His claims. As they could not 
imagine that His enemies could succeed in putting 
Him to death, it followed that they could not under- 
stand what He meant by speaking of a resurrection ; 
and, as St Mark tells us a little further on (ix. oO}, 
questioned among themselves what the rising again from 
the dead should mean. But afterwards, when the fact 
of His death became a certainty, and they learnt that 
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their Master’s body was not in the tomb where it had 
been laid, then former announcements of His came to 
their mind with new force, and they were prepared to 
receive the conviction that He had, in the most literal 


sense, risen from the dead. 


THE CONDITIONS OF DISCIPLESHIP 


MARK Viil. 34-37. 


Kai mpocxadeordmwevos 
Tov dxAov oly Tots waby- 
Tats avrov eirey avrois, 
Hi tis 6é\ec drricow ov 
éNMeiv, drapyncdcbw éav- 
Tov Kal dpdrw Tov oraupov 
avrod kai dkoAovGelrw jot. 
és yap éav Oédyn THY Env- 
To Wuxhy Boat dronécet 
airyy: és & ay drodécet 
Thy puxny atrod evexev 
[éuod cai] tod evdayyedlov 
cdoe atiryy. Th yap 
dere? &vOpwrov xepdjoat 
Tov Kégpov SAov Kal (nutw- 
Ojvar Thy Wuxhy abrod ; 
ri yap dot dvOpwiros av- 


MATT. xvi. 24-26. 


Tore [6] "Iyjcots elrev 
Tos pabyrais avrod, Hi 
Tis Gédex Grrigw wou ENOeiv, 
amrapyycdcbw éavrdov Kal 
dparw Toy aravpoy avrov 
Kat dxodouvGeirw pot. ds 
yap édv Oéd\n Thy Puxhy 
atrov gBoar amodécet av- 
Thy: os & av drodécn 
Tiy Wuxiv avrov Evexev 
éuod evpjoe abryv. rl 
yap dpernOjcerat dvOpw- 
mos é€ay Tov Kdécpov Sdov 
Kepojon Thy dé Wuxi 
avrod (nuiwbn; 7 Th dw- 
cet dvOpwros avTd\haypa 
Ths puxis avrod ; 


LUKE ix. 23-25. 


"EXeyer 5¢ mpds wdvras, 
Hi ris @éXer brlow pov 
&pxecOar, apynodcdw éav- 
TOY Kal dpdrw Toy oTav- 
pov avrod Kal? hudepay, kat 
aKxoNovGelrw wor. os yap 
av O€4n Thy Wuxhv abrod 
cGout, dmrorkéoe airny' 
és & av dmroréon rTiv 
Wuxi abrod évexev euod, 
otTos owoe airy. rh 
yap wperetrar dvOpwiros 
KepOjoas Tov Kécmov dAov 
éauroy Oé admodécas 
Gnpewdels ; 


Tadharypea, THs Wuxis av- 

We learn from Mark that this section was part of 
the public teaching of our Lord. What precedes was, 
from the nature of the case, addressed only to the 
company of His intimate disciples. He forbade them 
to publish His acceptance of the title of Messiah; and 
so it is evident that strangers were not in the company 
when He assured His Apostles that in thus thinking 
of Him they had judged rightly. Evidently also it 
was only those who acknowledged Him as the Messiah 
who needed to be forewarned how different His career 
was to be from that of the expected deliverer of the 
nation. But to those who were outside His inner 
circle He repeats what had been part of His public 
teaching elsewhere, that those who would join Him 
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must follow Him in abandoning every idea of personal 
exaltation and in forsaking all self-seeking and self- 
pleasing. 

A question arises of whom consisted this 6xXos 
which He here addressed. We might have imagined 
that His question to the Apostles was put, as is a 
discourse recorded in Mark’s next chapter, while they 
were walking in the way; or, as St Luke tells the 
story, when, having been engaged in solitary prayer, 
He was afterwards joined by His Apostles. In that case 
we must suppose this conversation with the Apostles 
to have suggested the topic of His next public address. 
But Mark’s zpocxadecayevos rather suggests that the 
multitude here addressed had been in the background 
all the time. And there is no difficulty in conceiving 
this. Our Lord no doubt continued His work of 
teaching in the northern district which He was now 
visiting, and His steps would naturally be followed 
by many: some desirous to learn from Him, and others 
besides from curiosity and a wish to witness some of 
His works of healing. Another explanation might 
have been given, namely, that it was only a few of 
the more ardent expectants of a temporal kingdom, 
who, having made Peter their spokesman, followed 
close behind to hear the result of his remonstrance, 
and that the déyAos merely consisted of the other 
Apostles, and possibly of women who accompanied 
them. But St Mark is express in stating that in these 
concluding words our Lord addressed roy dyXov oby rors 
padnrats avTou. 

It will be well to compare this section of St Mark’s 
Gospel with other passages where our Lord taught the 
same lesson, that adherence to Him meant not worldly 
advancement, but the sacrifice of much in which, 
according to the world’s estimation, happiness consists. 
In St Matthew’s Gospel the closest parallel to the 
present passage occurs in our Lord’s address when 
sending out the Twelve (Matt. x. 37-39). 
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‘O pASv warépa 4) wyrépa brep éue odx eorw pov aévos: 
kai 0 diAGv vldv 7 Ouyarépa vrép eue od« Eorw pou Aéos: 
kal ds ob AauBaver Tov oravpdy avrod Kal dxoNovbe? drlow 
Mou, ovK or wou Gftos. 0 ebpay Thy puxty avdrod drro- 
Aécer adrijy, kat 6 drodécas Thy Wuxhy avrod evexev éuod 
evpicer avrny. 

I conclude that this passage must have corresponded 
to something in Q, but in the present passage it seems 
to me that St Matthew is copying Mark, though with 
some abridgment, as he takes no notice that the words 
in this little section were addressed to a different 
audience from those preceding. St Luke, on the other 
hand, shows some acquaintance with Mark, for he tells 
(ix. 23) that this discourse of our Lord was delivered 
mpos Tayvras; and in xiv. 25-27, where he records the 
same lessons, he tells that it was delivered to many 
crowds collected together. 

Zuveropevovro dé atr@ dxdor wodXol, Kal orpadels 
elev mpos avrovs, Ht ris epxerar mpds me cal ob puce? 
Toy TaTépa éauvTod kal Thy unrépa Kal Thy yuvatka Kat 
Ta Teva Kal Tods adeApods Kal Tas ddeApds, Ere TE Kal 
Thy Wuxiv éavrod, ob Sivara civat jou wabnTHs. 8or«s 
ot Baordfer tov oraupdy éavrod Kal epxerae drlow jou, 
o} dvvarar civar mov mabnris. 

I may join with this passage, as showing that our 
Lord taught the same lesson on different occasions, 
Luke xvii. 33, where the wording is quite different but 
the idea the same. 

“Os éay SyThon THY Yuxny adbrov mepironjoacbat amo- 
Nicer avriy, ds & ay droéce Swoyovjcer avrjy. 

But to return to the passage in Luke xiv. It is clear 
that the Evangelist is here making use of an informant 
different from either Mark or Q; for what he goes on 
to say in the following verses about counting the cost is 
so luminous a commentary on our Lord’s warnings to 
those who in desiring to join Him seemed prompted 
by the hope of worldly advantage that I cannot doubt 
its authenticity. And the place to which St Matthew 
assigns this saying is probably the earliest when it was 
used, namely, when He called on His Apostles to give 
up all and devote themselves to His work. It would 
be natural that our Lord should recall this warning to 
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their minds now when He saw them still eager for high 
places in this world. There may be a trace of the 
original of this saying in the phrase which all three 
Evangelists record Him as using on this occasion, e 
tis Oédet Oricw pov eAOeiv (€pxerOa, Luke), this phrase 
following after me being that used in the calling of the 
Apostles. These opening words may be but a recall- 
ing to the memory of the Apostles the conditions of 
service to which they had been first invited. But there 
follow words more especially addressed zpos zaytas; 
not only to enthusiastic adherents, eager to enlist in a 
cause which seemed to them to offer prospects of great 
worldly advantage, and who needed to be warned that 
self-sacrifice, not self-assertion, was to be the rule of 
the new kingdom. 

But at the period of our Lord’s ministry, which we 
have now reached, a different lesson had to be taught. 
There seem to have been many then who fully under- 
stood the penalties which the profession of discipleship 
to Jesus would entail, and who, though fully convinced 
of the validity of His claims, were, on account of these 
penalties, deterred from professing their conviction. 
It was necessary that such persons should be made to 
know that though His kingdom had indeed its rewards 
to offer, these rewards could not be obtained by any 
who strove to serve two masters, and to combine inward 
belief in Christ with outward allegiance to the world. 


MARK viii. 38. 

“Os yap éav eravcxO7 
pe Kal rods éuods Adyous 
€v TH yeved TAUTY TH [ol- 
xXaNldt kal duaprwr@, Kal 
6 ulds Tod dvOpwrrov éraic- 
xuvOhcerat avrov drap &d- 
On ev rH SbéN TOD warpds 
avrod perd Trav dyyédwy 
Tov aylwr. 


MATT. xvi. 27. 


Médrer yap 6 vids rod 
avOpdimou EpxecOar €v Ti 
dd) rod marpds avrot 
mera Tv dyyédwy adrod, 
kal rére drodwoe éExdoTw 
Kara Thy mpaéivy avrod, 


LUKE ix. 26, 


“Os yap av éracxrv 7 
me Kat rods émovs Adyous, 
Todrov 6 vids Tod dvOpwrou 
éerairxuvOjoerat, Srav éd- 
On ev rH S6én adrod Kar 
Tod marpds Kal Tay dylov 
ayyéXwv. 


It will be observed that St Matthew’s version of this 


saying is on different lines from that of St Mark or 
of St Luke, who here adheres closely to Mark. The 
reason probably is that St Matthew had given already 
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a much closer parallel to the present saying in his report 
of our Lord’s charge on sending out the Twelve Apostles, 
in which, as it seems to me, this Evangelist has incor- 
porated some other sayings of our Lord delivered on 
different occasions. 


UAT Dexa S32). 33, 

Ids obv oars oforoyyjoer év Evol €umrpoobev rev av Opie 
Toy, duooyiow Kayo éy aire Eumpocber Tod rarpds pov 
Tod év Tots ovpavois* dots dé dpryjonral we Zumporber Tay 
avOparev, apyncopar Kaya abrdy Eumpocbey rod marpds 
Kou Tov év Tots ovpavois. 

This passage has also a double recognition by St 
Luke ; for in addition to the parallel in the passage 
now under consideration, ix. 26, there is another in 
xii. 8, 9, in a discourse having close affinity with that 
cited from Matt. x. 

LUKE xii. 8, 9. 


Pee Bes 
Aéya dé ugly, Tas ds av opohoyjoer év E.0l Eumrpocbev 
Tay dvOpirwr, kal o vlos Tod avOpwrov duoroyjoe ev 
ih Eumpoo bev Tay ayyédwy Tot Beod* 6 dé dpynoduevds 
€ évarioy TOV avOpd i / S 
Be y Tov av O pare amapynOjcerat évdaioy ray 
ayyédwv Tod Geos. 


I think we may conclude that our Lord gave this 
warning on at least two occasions ; and that it produced 
an impression may be gathered from what I consider 
a plain reference to it by St Paul, 2 Tim. ii. 12, 
we shall deny him, he also will deny us. 

It seems to mea note of the early date of this utterance 
of our Lord, that what those who were disposed to follow 
Him are represented as repelled by is shame rather 
than suffering, rather the discredit of adherence to the 
belief of the unlearned and superstitious people, than 
penalties inflicted for a profession. 

Possibly it may be fanciful of me to think that the 


phrase of taking up and bearing one’s cross has reference 


rather to the disgrace than the pain. It would be natural 
to think that there was some reference to our Lord’s own 
approaching crucifixion, of which His followers were 
warned they must be in some sense partakers; yet this 
bearing of His cross is exactly the part of His suffering 
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which the Gospels do not record Him as undergoing. 
It would seem to have been a popular phrase, but I 
find no historic proof of its having been used. I fear 
that crucifixion was too common a punishment in those 
days to attract the people of the city to go outside the 
walls to see it; but they might constantly see those 
condemned to it passing through the streets from the 
judgment hall to the place of execution bearing the 
cross on which they were to suffer. 

It appears from what has been said that St Matthew 
used a source other than Mark; and if I call it Q, it 
is without assuming that it was the same source as that 
to which I have ascribed other passages common to 
Matthew and Luke, but not found in Mark. The 
question however that arises is, Did not these two 
Evangelists also use Mark? I should answer without 
hesitation that they did, but my chief difficulty arises 
from the fact that neither of them uses a phrase of Mark’s 
in which it seems to me strange that they should not 
have followed him. We must especially take notice 
of the addition which, in verse 35, St Mark makes to the 
saying as reported by the other Evangelists: Whosoever 
shall lose his life for my sake and the gospel’s shall save it. 
I have already observed that the use of the word 
gospel in this technical sense is peculiar to Mark. Its 
omission in the present passage both by St Matthew 
and St Luke I count as an indication that the word 
did not occur here in the common authority which all 
three Evangelists used, and which I take to be St 
Matthew’s Aramaic Gospel. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE TRANSFIGURA- 


TION 
MARK ix. 1. MATT. xvi. 28. LUKE ix. 27. 
Kat eyev avrots, 7 A- -"Auhy Néyw vuiy re el- Aéyw dé ipiv adnO&s, 
by Néyw duiv bre cicly oly twes TOV Bde Eotdtwy _—elaly Twes TOV adrod €OTN- 
_Twes Bde Tov éarnxérwv olrwes ob ph yevowvrar xérev ol od ph yevouvrTat 
oirwes od} ph yetowvTac  Oavdrou éws dy idwow Toy Bavdrov ews av LSwow Thy 
Gavarou Ews dv wow ryy  vidv Tod dvOpmrov épxé-  Bacidelav Tod Geod, 
Bacrelay Tod Geod edydv- pevoy &v TH Bacirela ad- 


Oviay év Suvdper. TOU. 


The first verse of Mark ix. being separated from what | 
precedes by a cai é\eyev, we are not obliged to regard it 
as part of the same discourse. That it appears so both 
in Matthew and Luke might be explained by their 
both having followed Mark. My own opinion is that 
though we are not bound to consider the present verse 
as part of the discourse in Czsarea Philippi, yet that 
no great length of time could have separated the two 
utterances. In all three Gospels this story is immediately 
followed by that of the Transfiguration ; and though this 
does not bind us in our interpretation of the verse we 
are considering, yet it does not seem accidental that 
the story of the Transfiguration should be prefaced by 
this section. 

I do not count it a difficulty, that the length of the 
interval between these two sections is given by St 
Matthew and St Mark as six days, and by St Luke as 
eight; for I count this difference as rather a confirma- 
tion of the truth of the history. The epoch of the 
Transfiguration is defined by reference to a previous 
discourse of our Lord’s; and that discourse in which 
He accepted the title of Messiah might well have been 
considered by His disciples as marking an epoch from 
which other events might be reckoned. The difference 
of computation between the eight days and the six 
is easily reconcilable by the supposition that in the 
one case the interval was computed from that epoch- 


making discourse, and in the other from the utterance 
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two days later, when He announced that some of 
those present should live to witness the coming of His 
Kingdom with power. 

I think that we must regard St Mark as intimating 
that the Transfiguration exhibited a foretaste of the 
glories of the kingdom which was afterwards to be 
revealed. St Luke’s account will also admit of this 
explanation, but St Matthew’s will not. It is not 
satisfied by any partial or spiritual manifestation of the 
Kingdom of God, or by anything short of the appear- 
ing of the Son of God in visible possession of His 
Kingdom. This difference between Matthew and Mark 
being fundamental, that is to say, one which could not 
have been introduced and cannot be removed by transla- 
tion, is fatal to any theory of inspiration that obliges 
us to maintain that the sacred writers have in all cases 
given us the sisstma verba spoken by our Lord. We 
must then enquire which version of the two represents 
the words which He actually spoke; and the solution 
does not seem to me to be easy. For we are asked to 
separate two things which our Lord’s first hearers did 
not distinguish. There can be no doubt that He taught 
them to expect that He should come again with His holy 
angels in the clouds of heaven, as Daniel had prophesied ; 
and it was only by such a sudden appearance as this 
that they thought of His Kingdom as to be established, 
nor had it entered into their minds that it could come 
in any form by slow and progressive evolution. Conse- 
quently if our Lord had said, as St Mark reports Him, 
that some of those present should live to see His Kingdom 
come with power, one who reported the saying would 
not feel that he was making any change in it if he gave 
it the form which we read in Matthew. 

On the other hand, it might be suggested that if our 
Lord had spoken of His personal appearance as likely 
to be manifested very speedily, it is conceivable that 
when in time His followers began to despair of the 
literal fulfilment of His prediction, it came to be modified 
into a more ambiguous form. But it seems to me that 
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such a change could not take place within the limits 
of time at our disposal. The time of our Lord’s coming 
was notrevealed. It was possible, and His first disciples 
may well have thought it probable, that its manifestation 
would not be delayed beyond their own lifetime. This 
was clearly St Paul’s state of mind when he wrote 
1 Thess. iv. We must go down some time considerably 
later than this before Christians would have so given 
up hope of such a manifestation as St Paul expected 
that they would be under a temptation to alter traditional 
words in order to make them tolerant of the spiritual 
interpretation which they now felt themselves con- 
strained to give them. And I do not think we can 
reasonably bring down the composition of St Mark’s 
Gospel so late as this. 


THE TRANSFIGURATION 


MARK ix, 2a. 


Kat pera nuépas & 
maparausdvec 6 “Incotis 
rov Ilérpov kat Tov *TdKw- 
Bor kat *Iwdyny, kal dva- 
déper atrovs els dpos bWy- 
Rov Kar’ diay pdvous. 


MATT. xvii. I. 


Kai pet’ juépas €& rra- 
parapBdvec 6 *Inoots rov 
Tlérpov kat *IdxwBov kai 
"Iwdvyny tov adedpoy ad- 
Tov, Kal dvagéper adrovs 
els dpos UwWyrov Kar’ idlay. 


LUKE ix. 28. 


*Eyévero 5& pera Tovs 
Aédyous Tovrous woel tue- 
pat oKT®  mapadaBov 
Ilérpov xat "Iwdynv kal 
*IdKwBov dvéBn eis 7d bpos 
Tpocetiiacbat, 


With respect to the accounts of St Matthew and 
St Mark, it is impossible to doubt that either one is 
copying the other, or that both are drawing from a 
common source. St Luke may have used the same 
authorities, but, according to his custom, employed them 
with much greater freedom, and the more so in this 
case because he appears certainly to have used an 
independent authority, as I have already inferred from 
the discrepancy between his account and St Mark’s of the 
interval between the Transfiguration and the previous 
conversation. 

There is also a minor point in which Luke differs 
from Mark and Matthew, viz., that while these two 
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speak of James and John, Luke speaks of John and 
James. It is very intelligible that in the early days 
of the Church James the elder brother took the lead, 
and John was chiefly known as the brother of James. 
In fact when it was found that our Lord’s death 
did not put an end to the society which He had 
founded, and when His enemies had succeeded in 
obtaining Herod’s alliance in enmity against the 
infant Church, it seems to have been James the 
brother of John who was recognised by them as the 
head to be struck at. Peter would seem to have then 
held the second place, for after the death of James 
he was next aimed at. But when St Luke wrote, 
James had been dead for some time, and John was 
now prominent among the Apostles, so that to the 
men of that generation James was best described as 
having been the brother of John. Perhaps it is not 
refining too much to find a mark of earlier date in 
Mark’s tov Heérpov cai tov “laxwBov cai *Iwavyv, where 
James and John are coupled under a single article, 
while in Matthew the mutual relation between these 
apostles is not recognised in the same way, and the 
two brothers appear as jointly dependent on Peter. 
In another point St Luke’s authority must give way 
to that of St Mark and St Matthew who agree in 
describing our Lord as having taken His Apostles up 
a high mountain. Luke speaks of Him having led 
them to ¢#e mountain. This form of expression is 
rightly used by the earlier Evangelists when the scene 
is laid at Capernaum, when a definite mountain is 
referred to. But St Mark and St Matthew had laid 
the scene of the discourse immediately preceding in 
the neighbourhood of Czsarea Philippi, and give no 
hint of a return to Capernaum. 


SOURCES OF THE STORY 


MARK ix. 20, 3. 


Kal perenoppddy eu- 
mpocdev avray, xal ta 
iudria abrod éyévero orin- 
Bovra Nevka Niay ofa yva- 
evs érl rijs ys od Stva- 
Tat oTws NevKavar, 


MATT. xvii. 2. 

Kal merenoppd0n eu- 
tpoober atray, kal éap- 
yev 7d mpdcwroy avrod 
@s 6 duos, Ta O€ iudria 
avrov éyévero Nevka ws 7d 


Pos, 
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LUKE ix. 29. 


Kai éyévero év Tw mpoc- 
evxecOar avrov 7d eldo- 
TOU mpoowmov atrod éres 
pov Kal 6 iuariopds adrod 
NevKds eLacrpdmrwy, 


It is to be noted that while all three Evangelists 
are here in substantial agreement, the identity of 
verbal expression which we find between Matthew 
and Mark in the preceding verse is not continued in 
this one; so that, as far as the evidence from this 
verse goes, we should conclude that the Evangelists 
were not here reproducing a common document, but 
were recording a story which they had heard from 
different reporters. St Luke does not here use more 
than his accustomed liberty of change. I am disposed 
to conjecture that we have in Matthew the form in 
which it had been told in Q, and that St Mark has 
retained some of the vividness of expression in which 
Peter had related the event. 


MATT. xvil. 3-8. 


Kat idod &p0n adrots Mwvojs Kat 
"HyrXtelas ouvAadodvres per avrod. 
daroxpiOels d€ 6 Ilérpos elrev TQ 


MARK ix. 4-8. 


Kat &¢0y airois "Hrelas oiv 
Mwvoe?, cal Foav cuvdadodvres TO 
"Inood. Kal droxptHels 6 Ilérpos )é- 


yet TO "Inood, ‘PaBBel, xaddv éorw 
Heads Bde elvat, Kai moujowpev Tpets 
oxnvas, col play Kal Mwuoe? play Kat 
"Hrela play. ov yap poe rh aro- 
Kpi0y, éxpoBor yap éyévovrTo. Kal 
éyévero vepédn émurKidgovoa avrois, 
Kal éyévero gwvh éx ris vepédys, 
Odrés éorw 6 vids wou 6 dyaryros, 


*Inood, Kupre, xaddv éorw uds Bde 
elvat’ ef Oédeus, Toujow Gde Tpets 
oxnvas, col play kat Mwvoe? play Kab 
"Hrela play. ere avrov Aadotvros 
idod ved&n Pwrwh érecktacey av- 
Tous, Kat i6od dwt Ex THs vepédns 
Aéyouca, Otirds éorw 6 vids mov 6 
ayarnrés, ev @ evddxnoa* dKoveTe 


avrov. Kal dxovtoayres ot pwabyral 
érecay émt mpdowmoy atrav Kat épo- 
BiOncav cpddpa. Kat mpocndOev 6 
"Inoots kal ayduevos adray elmer, 
"Hyéponre kal ph poBeicbe, érd- 
payres dé Tods d6pOahwors atray ov- 
déva etdov ef wh adrov *Inooty udvoy, 


dxovere avrod. Kat éfdmwa epi- 
BreWdpevor ovxére obdéva eldov ed? 
éauTav ef wh Tov "Inoody jmdvov. 


The close relation between St Matthew’s account 
and St Mark’s is manifest; but it is to be noted that 
St Mark speaks of a voice from ¢he cloud, without having 
previously told of any cloud. It seems to me that 
this is best explained by the supposition that St Mark 
is copying, not Matthew, but the authority whence 
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St Matthew drew. St Luke’s account is so much fuller 
that I do not set it on a line with the other two. 


LUKE ix. 30-36a. 


Kal (60d dvdpes Sto cwvedddouy air@, olrwes Foay 
Mwvo7js cat ’Hdelas, of dpGévres ev GdEn EXeyov riy éo- 
Sov avrod iy HuedrNev wAnpodv év “lepovoadip. 6 de 
Tlérpos xal of odv atr@ jjoav BeBapnuévor Urvy* diaypy- 
yopnoavres O€ eldav Thy Sdéav abrov Kal Tovs dv0 dvdpas 
rovs cuvestuTas ait@. Kal éyévero ev TH SiaxwplfecOae 
avrovs dm’ avrod elev 6 Ilérpos pds Tov "Inoovy, *Hmic- 
Tara, KaNdv éoTw Huds Bde elvar, kal roijowpev oxnvas 
pets, play ool Kal uiay Mwuoe? cal piav “Hrela, wip eidws 
6 Aéyer. raira dé adrot Néyovros eyévero vepédyn kal 
émecktager avrovs’ époByOnoay 5é év TG elcehOetv adrovs 
els thy vedédnv. Kat dwvi eyévero éx THs vepéAns 


t 


Aéyouca, Odrds eatw 6 vids mou 6 ExredeypEevos, atrod 
dxovere, kal év T@ yeveoOar Thy Paviv evpéOn Incois 
hovos. 

It must be noted that St Matthew and St Luke 
show their use of a common authority by the employ- 
ment of words not found in Mark: ér: av’rov XaXowvros, 
Matt. xvii. 5; tavra dé avtov Aéyorros, Luke ix. 34. 

St Luke alone tells the subject of our Lord’s 
discourse with Moses and Elijah; but though this 
may have been afterwards told the disciples by our 
Lord, it is not likely to have been overheard by 
them in their state of sleep and terror. The three 
Evangelists agree in the words of Peter’s address to 
our Lord, Radéz, which St Matthew translates xvpse, 
and St Luke érierara. 

KaAov early muas Ode eivatek—KaAov eorw is a favourite 
phrase with St Mark (see vii. 27; 1x. 42, 43, 45, 473 
xiv. 21); and the other Evangelists may have merely 
copied Mark. It is needless to speculate what exactly 
Peter meant; for we are told that he himself did not 
know. Nothing is more common than for one awaken- 
ing suddenly from sleep to catch himself saying words, 
having reference no doubt to something which had 
occupied his thoughts in sleep, but of which he could 
himself give no explanation. 

St Matthew brings the words of the voice from 
heaven into coincidence with that at the Baptism by 
adding ev ® evddcnoa. St Luke, instead of dyaryrds 
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has, according to the older copies, éNeAeyuevos; and 
certainly if this had not been the original reading it 
is not easy to see why it should have been introduced ; 
while it is quite conceivable that the converse change 
should be made in order to bring St Luke’s account 
into fuller agreement with that of the other Evangelists. 


THE DESCENT FROM THE MOUNT 
MARK ix. 9-13. MATT. xvii. 9-13. LUKE ix. 360, 37a. 


When the disciples spoke to our Lord of what they 
had seen, He at once silenced them and commanded 
them to tell no man until after He had risen from the 
dead. St Luke mentions that they thus kept silence, 
but does not tell that it was in obedience to their 
Master’s command. We may conclude that it was 
not until after our Lord’s death that the story of the 
Transfiguration became known to any but the three 
who had witnessed it. 

It is quite natural that just at this moment the 
disciples should quote the doctrine of the Pharisees 
that Elijah must come before the appearance of the 
Messiah. It was but a short time before that they 
had received their Master’s sanction for thinking of 
Him as the promised Messiah ; and they had no doubt 
made known to the Scribes and Pharisees this belief 
of theirs. And then they were encountered by the 
objection that they must be mistaken in supposing 
that Christ had already come, seeing that there had 
as yet been no sign of the Elijah who was to precede 
Him. In other words, my view is that it was not 
so much that the disciples had known this as a common 
article of Pharisaic belief, as that their attention had 
been drawn to it through its being urged against them 
as a disproof of the dignity which they had ascribed 
to their Master. It ought to have been a sufficient 
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answer to the Pharisees that the same prophecy which 
told of Elijah also predicted that the Israelites were to 
be again ruled by David their king. It is not more 
forced an interpretation to understand the one prophecy 
as meaning one in the spirit and with the power of 
Elijah, than to understand the other as a descendant of 
David with like power and authority. 

It is remarkable that St Luke, who is here copying 
Mark, omits altogether the question about Elijah ; and 
the explanation is that he wrote for a different circle 
of readers from those for whom the other two Gospels 
were intended. The Gentile Christians had no special 
interest in the Baptist, of whose name they had never 
heard until it became known to them from the prominence 
it bore in the biography of Jesus. Nor were they so 
familiar with the Old Testament prophets as to be much 
troubled by the difficulty raised by the Pharisees that 
the coming of Elijah must precede the coming of the 
Messiah. So St Luke could omit the discussion of a 
difficulty which his readers did not feel, and for the 
solution of which they would not care; and could thus 
make room for other things more suited to their wants. 


THE HEALING O8STHE EPILEPTIC 
DEMONIAC 


MARK ix. 14-19. MATT. xvii. 14-17. LUKE ix. 374-41. 


There is no part of St Mark’s Gospel in which we 
can more clearly trace indebtedness to St Peter than in 
all this section about the Transfiguration. Our Lord 
had enjoined on the witnesses of the scene to tell no 
man until after His resurrection, so it was not from 
Him that the Church derived its knowledge of it; and 
of the three witnesses to it, if we naturally think of 
Peter, our suspicion is confirmed by the account of 
the words spoken on the occasion by Peter, the exact 
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meaning of which he himself could not explain. Then 
we have an account of the conversation between our 
Lord and the disciples as they were descending ; and 
now we have a story told altogether from the point 
of view of the returning disciples. They catch sight 
of a crowd thronging about the nine disciples who had 
remained behind, and the scribes questioning with 
them. Then when the crowd catches sight of our 
Lord they run to meet Him; and then when our 
Lord enquires the subject of the discussion, one of 
the multitude tells of his family affliction and how he 
had sought help from the disciples in vain. 

Though St Matthew has a good deal in common 
with Mark, there is evidence of his use of a different 
authority, sufficient to convince us that this story had 
been told in Q. Indeed, the account of this miracle 
is closely connected by all our authorities with the 
story of the Transfiguration, which could scarcely have 
been absent from Q. Among the differences between 
Matthew and Mark we must notice that while St Mark 
represents the man as speaking in answer to a question 
from our Lord, both Matthew and Luke would lead us 
to think of him as rushing up, without any encourage- 
ment, to make his appeal. But the most important 
difference is that while St Mark ascribes the boy’s 
sufferings to demoniacal possession, St Matthew says 
nothing about a demoniac, but describes the boy as 
an epileptic; and the point chiefly demanding attention 
here is that St Matthew in his description makes no 
mention of demoniacal possession, an omission which 
could scarcely have taken place if he had learnt his 
story from Mark. 

It may be noted that there is the ordinary sign 
of the use of Q, viz., the agreement of Matthew and 
Luke against Mark. To Mark’s 6 yevea dmioros the 
other two Evangelists agree in adding kai Seer pap..evn- 
They also agree in having Gde instead of apos pe, in 
the direction to the father to bring his son. That 
St Luke was also acquainted with Q, must, I think, 

2A 
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rest principally on the use of this dvertpappe. I 
lay little stress on the «at idov which Weiss regards 
as an infallible mark of Aramaic origin (see supra, 
P- 335) j 

There being reason to believe that St Mark gives 
us the testimony of an eye-witness, we are not surprised 
that he gives us in fuller detail than the others our 
Lord’s conversation with the man who sought His 
assistance. 

MARK ix. 20-24. 

St Matthew appears to have utilised this passage of 
Mark, but has put this falling into fire and into water 
into the previous description. 


MARK ik. 25. 

Demoniac possession manifested itself in two ways. 
In the one case the symptoms were such as show 
themselves in what we call lunacy: loud, unreasonable 
speech, uncontrollable gestures, violent actions. In 
the other case, such as we class under the head of 
epilepsy: convulsive fits in which the patient neither 
speaks nor seems capable of understanding any address 
made to him. Thus we understand why this demon 
is addressed as ro ddadov Kal Kwhov rvetma. It was 
evidently easy, in comparison, to treat cases such as 
the disciples had already found themselves competent 
to deal with, where the patients, however rude or even 
blasphemous in their language, and however violent 
in their actions, yet showed so much rationality as 
to be capable of being addressed, and of recognising 
an authority superior to themselves, so that when 
addressed in a voice of mild command they yielded 
and obeyed. But dealing with these epileptics was like 
a struggle with the blind forces of nature. This man, 
whose intellect was probably little developed, when in 
one of his fits was not capable of conversation, and 
in the intervals between them neither acknowledged 
Jesus as the Son of David, nor repelled Him by 
contumelious reception. No voice that he uttered 
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37! 


could be taken as the language of the demon. And 


he was as deaf as he was dumb. 
adjuration were spent on him in vain. 


MARK ix. 26, 27. 

Kat xpdias xal oda 
omapdéas é&7\Pev' Kal 
éyévero woel vexpos dare 
Tovs moN\ov’s Aéyew 8re 
aréfavev. 6 6€ “Incods 
Kparhoas THs xetpds avrod 
Hyeipev atrdv, kai avéorn. 


MATT. xvii. 18. 
Kai éreriunocey ait 6 
*Inoods, xal e&fOev ar’ 
avrod 7d Satudviov’ Kal 
eGeparevOn 6 mais amd 
Tis @pas éxelyys. 


Exorcism and 


LUKE ix. 42, 43a. 


Ere 6€ mpocepxomévou 
aitod éppnéev avrov rd 
Oayudvioy Kat ouveord- 
patev’ émeriunoey be 6 
"Incots 7H mvevmare TH 
axabdprw, kat idoaro Tov 
maida Kal arédwKev avrov 


T@TaTplavrov. terdjo- 
covtro dé madres éml TH 
Kheyanedrynre TOD Oeod, 


What is remarkable about St Matthew’s narrative is 
that, as already noted, he describes the boy’s illness 
entirely as a case of disease, without any mention of 
a demon. This is capable of sufficient explanation on 
the supposition that the Apostle Matthew was the 
author. He only belonged to the outer circle of the 
disciples; and as he was not one of the three who 
were close enough to hear the father’s relation of the 
case, his personal observation only supplied him with 
a knowledge of the outward symptoms. But here 
at the end, St Matthew for the first time recognises 
it as a case of demoniacal possession, and tells that 
the demon went out from him. 

It seems to me that the most probable explanation 
of this phenomenon is to regard St Matthew’s account 
as in the main founded on the Aramaic Matthew, 
and to acknowledge that the Gospel received its Greek 
form from one who was acquainted with St Mark’s 
Gospel. He uses Mark’s word ezeriuycey, and appears 
to have derived from Mark the detail of falling some~ 
times into the fire, sometimes into the water. 

I cannot help thinking that it was this narrative 
which inspired the Fourth Evangelist in his narration 
of the cure of the man who was born blind. I consider 
that this last Evangelist had a strong sense of dramatic 
propriety which I do not believe to have existed in ns) 
Mark to such a degree as to make him capable of 


inventing a story. 


THE CAUSE OF THE DISCIPLES’ ILL 
SUCCESS 


MARK ix. 28, 29. 


Kat else Odvros avrod els ofxov ol 
pabyral avrod Kar’ lSlay émnpwrev 
abrév, “Ore quets ov HOvvnOnuey éx- 
Baretv aird; Kat elev avrois, Totro 
TO yévos év ovdert Sivarar efeNOety el 


ph ev mpocevxy [kat vnorele], 


MATT. xvii. 19-21. 


Tére mpocedOdvres of pabnral ro 
*Inood car’ idlay elrrav, Ara rl 7peis 
ove ROuvjOnuev exBarely atrd; 6 dé 
réyer atrois, Ack thy ddvyomorlay 
tyav' duny yap Aéyw tyiv, éav 
éynre mlorw ws KéKKov owdmews, 


épeire TH Sper ToUTW, MerdBa evOev 
éxel, al peraByoerat, Kal ovdéy adu- 
varhoe. viv. [rofro dé 7d yévos 
ov éxmopeverat, el un ev Mporevxy 
kal vnorelg. | 


This question and its answer are absent from Luke; 
and it is plain also that they were derived by St Matthew 
from Mark. In fact St Matthew closes his history of 
the miracle with the words éOcpare’Oy 6 mais aro Tis 
dpas eéxelvys, and immediately before, the complaint of 
the applicant to our Lord is J brought him to thy 
disciples, and they could not aircv Oeparedoa. We should 
therefore expect the question of the disciples to have 
been, Why could not we @eparetca? but although St 
Matthew had not until verse 18 made any mention of 
a demon, the question now is, Why could not we cast 
zt out? It seems to me that the evidence here is 
irresistible of St Matthew’s use of a double source, 
namely, the authority which I call Q, in which there 
was no mention of demoniac possession, and St Mark’s 
Gospel, which ascribes the whole illness to the work 
of a demon. 

In my opinion there is evidence of conflation in St 
Matthew’s version of our Lord’s answer when asked to 
explain the ill success of His disciples, who had been 
given by Him authority to cast out demons and had 
been taught by His example how to do so. I take it 
that St Matthew has reported to us the answer given 
by Q, namely, that it was because of their weakness of 
belief that they could not cure the disease, though 
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I am bound to acknowledge the possibility that the 
Evangelists might have fitted into this place an answer 
which we know our Lord to have given on other 
occasions, see Matt. xxi. 21; Luke xvii. 6. 

Mark ix. 29 has great difficulties, both of criticism and 
of exegesis, which cannot be separated from each other ; 
and both are so closely connected with the subject of 
this essay, namely, the investigation of the sources used 
by the Evangelists, that I cannot turn aside from the 
discussion of them. 

A very brief statement will suffice as to the critical 
questions at issue. First as to the reading of Mark. Our 
Lord’s answer is given by the overpowering majority 
of the MSS. in the words, Thzs kind can come out by 
nothing, save by prayer and fasting; but the words and 
fasting are omitted by two Greek MSS. and also by 
one Latin one of high authority. So feebly supported 
dissent might be easily set aside if it were not that the 
two Greek MSS. referred to are the oldest that we have, 
viz., the Vatican and the Sinaitic. Still we cannot 
permit any authority so to tyrannise over us as to compel 
us to accept any reading which, when we try to interpret 
it, will not yield some tolerable sense. But before we 
proceed to internal evidence we have to ask, What light 
is thrown on the question at issue by Matthew, this 
verse being found in the majority of the copies of the 
First as well as of the Second Gospel? And to this 
question we get an answer with unexpected unanimity. 
Every MS. of Matthew which contains this verse at all 
includes the words cai vyoreig. It cannot plausibly be 
maintained that the insertion of cai vysre(a was made 
from Matthew into Mark, because those witnesses which 
do not acknowledge the words as genuine do not admit 
this verse into Matthew at all. It remains then that 
these words came into Matthew from Mark. But why 
should we suppose that they were inserted only by the 
transcribers of the First Gospel? for now that we have 
learnt what use the Evangelist himself made of Mark 
there is nothing to forbid us to believe that this 
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Evangelist already found the words in his copy of the 
Second Gospel; and if so the date of their insertion 
must have been very early. 

But the strongest reason for adhering to the Received 
Text here is that the omission of the words xai vyoreia 
leads to most unnatural exegesis. 

Of those critics who reject the words «al vyoreia, 
the majority suppose that by ¢izs kind, in our Lord’s 
answer, He is making a distinction between the casting 
out of demons and the treatment of ordinary diseases ; 
certain conditions being demanded in the former case 
which are not needed for other cures. But in the whole 
story there is no mention of any kind of disease but 
the one; and both the disciples question Why could not 
we cast tt out ? and our Lord’s answer, This kind goeth not 
forth or ts not cast out, clearly refers only to the expulsion 
of a demon. It is violent forcing to interpret the words 
this kind in any other way than ¢his kind of demon, a 
sense which precisely fits the context. For the symptoms 
in this case were totally different from what was mani- 
fested in ordinary cases of demoniac possession, namely, 
inarticulate convulsive struggles such as show them- 
selves in cases of what we now call epilepsy. The 
demon which excited them was a@dadov kal Kwdor, 
apparently incapable of hearing the voice of command 
or of making any reply. It might well be that con- 
ditions of treatment were demanded for demons of this 
kind which were not needful in ordinary cases. But 
by whom were these conditions to be fulfilled? By 
the exorcists? or by the patient? Considering that it 
was the same patient whom our Lord had cured and the 
disciples could not, it would be natural to think that the 
difference lay in the qualifications of the exorciser, and 
the disciples must acknowledge that however closely 
they had imitated the proceedings of their Master, they 
had not imitated His training. Though He did not 
make fasting obligatory on them, He had practised it 
Himself, and had commenced His ministry with a fast of 
forty days; and He could spend whole nights in prayer. 
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Those, however, who do not retain the words xa! 
vyoreia in Mark’s text find it difficult to explain the 
saying This kind can come out by nothing, save by prayer. 
The Pharisees had complained that our Lord’s disciples 
did not fast; but could it be said, they did not pray? 
and was their failure to cure this demoniac to be 
accounted for by their not having prayed long or 
earnestly enough? In order to get over this difficulty 
the conditions are interpreted as needing to be fulfilled, 
not by the exorcist, but by the patient. The explana- 
tion given of this requirement is that the applicant for 
help must show the faith which in other passages is 
described as essential to a cure, by believing prayer for 
assistance. In short, though prayer is what is expressed, 
it is really only faith that is meant. But here we have 
to return to the words ¢hzs kind, which seem to make the 
prayer here spoken of as only necessary in the case of 
one kind of need. Was it only for the casting out of 
devils that such faith was demanded? Our Lord did 
try to elicit it in the case of the father of this demoniac. 
But so He did in other cases too. In the first place 
in which St Matthew records such a demand, it was 
not in the case of the expulsion of a demon, but of a 
cure of blindness, that our Lord put the question Believe 
ye that I am able to do this ? (Matt. ix. 28). It is evident 
that if cal vyrreia was read in the text, this condition 
could not be understood as applying to the patient. 
It is not specified what length of fasting was required, 
nor is enquiry ever said to have been made whether 
the sufferer had fasted. In the case of a child such 
fasting would not be expected ; and even the condition 

_of faith was not required of the child, but of the parents 
who solicited the Saviour’s help. That such vicarious 
faith would be accepted it is reasonable to believe, but it 
is not so easy to believe in the efficacy of vicarious 
fasting. 

I have already said that cat vyrrecg must have been 
very early in the text of Mark ; for the author, or editor, 
of St Matthew’s Gospel, as it appears in the great 
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majority of copies, must have found it in his text of 
Mark. I must now add that the omission of the words 
must have been very early too; for the agreement of 
B and » is enough to prove that this was a case of 
deliberate omission.’ And whose interest was it to 
leave it out? The Christian Church practised fasting 
from the very time of their Master’s departure. We 
may conclude, then, that hesitation to acknowledge fast- 
ing as conferring any special powers or privileges 
indicates a time or place when controversy with the 
Pharisees on this subject was still alive. We can 
understand, then, why the saying which St Mark has 
preserved for us found no place in that earlier attempt 
to record such sayings which I have called Q. 


THE CONTINUED ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE 
PASSION 


MARK ix, 30-32. MATT xvii. 22, 23. LUKE ix. 436-45. 


In my first draft of these notes I had followed the 
example of some preceding commentators in entitling 
this section ‘‘Our Lord’s second announcement of His 
Passion.” It is no doubt the second announcement that 
St Mark records; but there is no reason to suppose that 
St Mark meant to record all, nor have we reason to 
think that the announcement here recorded was only 
the second. What the Evangelists agree in telling us 
is that our Lord’s first announcement of His Passion 
was made at the time when He saw fit to assure His 
disciples that they were right in judging Him to be 
the promised Messiah. Then He found it necessary 
to teach them that His Messiahship was not to be one 
of victory, and possession of temporal power, but of 
suffering and humiliation. Both St Matthew and St 
Mark say that He then Jdegan to teach them these 
things; and we need not doubt that from that time it 
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came to be a frequent topic in His conversation. St 
Luke tells us that His Passion was the subject on 
which He conversed with Moses and Elijah on the 
Mount of Transfiguration. Either our Lord must have 
Himself told this to His disciples, or the tradition got 
into circulation among them because this subject had 
at the time become so prominent a topic of His dis- 
courses with them that they judged He must have 
spoken of it then. 

As for the scene of the Transfiguration, St Mark 
consistently places it outside Galilee, and now (verse 30) 
makes our Lord return through Galilee, and continue 
His journey till He arrives at Capernaum. St Matthew 
says nothing to contradict this inference from Mark, 
though it is not so distinctly suggested by his own 
account. All through this part of our Lord’s course 
He seems desirous to avoid attracting the notice of 
the authorities, a concealment which would have been 
impossible in a place where He was so well known 
as Capernaum. He fully knew the desire of His 
enemies to put Him to death, but He knew also that 
Jerusalem, not Galilee, must be the scene of His 
sufferings (Luke xiii. 33). 

In the passages now under consideration, all agree 
in declaring that our Lord should be delevered up into 
the hands of men. 1 understand the vapadidora here 
as denoting the Father’s giving up His Son into the 
hands of men. In this section Luke differs from the 
other two in making no mention of our Lord’s resur- 
rection. We must here give the preference to the story 
as told by St Matthew and St Mark; for a belief in the 
resurrection could scarcely have been so quickly and 
so easily established if our Lord had not predicted it 
in His lifetime. St Luke’s silence here raises a doubt 
whether he could have used St Mark’s account (ix. 10) 
that it was the mention of the resurrection which the 
disciples found most difficult to understand. However 
contrary to their expectation it might be that our Lord 
should be made prisoner and slain, yet a prediction to 
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that purpose would be perfectly intelligible. The 
hypothesis then suggests itself that St Luke is using, 
not Mark, but Q, which had concluded the prediction 
with the words common to all the Evangelists, delivered 
up into the hands of men, and that Q had also then stated 
that the disciples were afraid to ask the meaning of the 
saying. St Matthew would seem unable to explain 
how they could fail to understand, and merely says 
that they were much grieved. St Luke explains their 
inability to understand as the result of a divine hiding 
from them of the meaning of the prophecy. Both 
here and in the history of the Transfiguration, Q 
gives me the idea of having been written by an eye- 
witness, but not by one of the favoured three who 
had been admitted to intimate knowledge of our Lord’s 
sayings. 


THE DISPUTE ABOUT PRECEDENCE 


MARK ix. 33-37. MATT xviii, 1-5. LUKE ix, 46-48 ; xxii. 24-26. 

We must notice here the continuity of St. Mark’s 
narrative. He had placed the scene of the Trans- 
figuration in the North; he tells what teaching our 
Lord gave His disciples on their return to the lake 
of Gennesaret; now he records their arrival at 
Capernaum ; then, when our Lord has His disciples 
in private, he takes notice of disputes between them, 
which had occurred on their journey. 

There is every reason to suppose that the dispute took 
place between the three disciples who had been present 
at the Transfiguration, and who had been the most 
intimate companions of Jesus on the journey. The 
subsequent history of the Church proves that Peter had 
some reason to think himself the chief of the Apostles. 
The incident which St Mark presently relates makes us 
aware of the rival claims of James and John, who had 
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been joined with Peter on more than one occasion 
when three disciples were admitted to be present at 
scenes from which the other Apostles were excluded. 

It appears from St Mark’s narrative that our Lord’s 
question concerning the subject which His disciples had 
been discussing among themselves was not addressed 
to the whole body of them; for the Evangelist, having 
recorded what our Lord said to the parties in the dispute, 
goes on to relate that He then seated Himself in the 
attitude of a teacher, and summoned the rest of the 
Twelve to hear the lesson which the incident drew forth. 

We may gather from St Matthew’s Gospel that 
nothing was said to the other Apostles about the dispute 
on the road; for St Matthew does not mention it, but 
only tells that a question had been asked our Lord, 
Who zs greatest in the kingdom of Heaven? ‘This 
harmonises well with the tradition that the author of the 
earliest account of our Lord’s life was an Apostle who 
was not one of the favoured three. The incident of our 
Lord’s setting a child before them was one which could 
not fail to impress itself on the memory of all who were 
present ; but St Matthew need have known nothing of 
the disputes of the Three among themselves. I conclude 
that this story was told in Q, as it appears in our First 
Gospel. 

The placing of a child before the disciples took 
place in the house at which our Lord was staying in 
Capernaum, probably the house of Andrew and Peter. 
The child was in all probability one of the children of 
that house ; and probably this was not the first time he 
had been taken into our Lord’s arms. 


THE INDEPENDENT EXORCIST 


MaRK ix. 38-40. LUKE ix. 49, 50. 


This story illustrates the special reputation Jesus 
had gained as having power over demons; this being 
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the one of His supernatural powers which seems to have 
earliest, and most, impressed His countrymen. Those 
whom our Lord sent out were authorised to use that 
Name before which the demons trembled, and they gave 
their commands in the name of their Master. Thus 
when the Seventy returned from their mission they were 
able to report (Luke x. 17), Even the demons are subject 
unto us in thy name. It was the general belief at the 
time that the success of an exorcist depended altogether 
on his using the right form of adjuration ; and we learn 
here that one who had observed the success of the 
adjuration used by our Lord’s envoys, / command thee in 
the name of Jesus to come out of htm, conceived that the 
same formula used by himself would have like efficacy. 
We find that he used it with success, notwithstanding 
the repeated attempts (écwAvouey) to prevent him made 
by those who had real authority to use that Name. 
Our Lord, while He does not over-rate the value of the 
recognition implied by the use of His name, yet does 
not sympathise with the jealousy of the disciples. Az 
least, He tells them, one who works a miracle in my name 
will not lightly speak evil of me. And certainly such a 
one could not join in the Pharisaic theory of our Lord’s 
success as an exorcist. One who, in casting out a 
demon, uses the name of Jesus, will not be apt to attri- 
bute his own success as due to his having joined in an 
alliance between Jesus and Beelzebub. 

We have in the Acts (xix. 13) an excellent illustra- 
tion of the incident now under consideration ; for it 
there appears that Jewish professional exorcists, some 
time after the death of Jesus, were still using the form 
of adjuration in His name, the success of which when 
used by Christians they had often witnessed. Both 
St Mark and St Luke were members of St Paul’s 
company ; and as such must have frequently heard the 
story of the disaster which befell the sons of Sceva, 
and therefore had more interest than St Matthew in 
recording that this idea of borrowing Christian forms 
of adjuration had been started in our Lord’s lifetime. 
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St Luke’s account is here clearly abridged from 
St Mark’s. He reduces our Lord’s answer to the 
general maxim with which it concludes, He that zs not 
against us 1s for us. This may seem in opposition to 
another saying of our Lord’s recorded in Q (Matt. 
xii. 30; Luke xi. 23), 6 uy dy per éuod Kat éuod éariv. 
It is not without reason that the remark has been made 
that there is a difference between agazust us and against 
me. John’s complaint was, He followed not us; that is 
to say, He is not one of our society, or, as St Luke puts 
it, He followeth not with us; that is to say, He is not a 
follower of Thee, as we are. But though neutrality 
may suffice for the success of the cause, it does not 
suffice for determining whether the man himself is, or 
is not, to be counted as ranging himself on the side of 
our Lord’s enemies. In the days of persecution, the 
services of a compassionate heathen might receive such 
recompense as Christ promised to those who give a cup 
of cold water to one of His disciples; but yet these 
services would not suffice to make the donor a Christian, 
though in some cases they have led to that result. 


THE REWARD OF IMPERFECT FAITH 


MARK ix. 41. MATT. x. 42. 

Os yap av rorton twas mornptoy Kat és av morloyn éva ry puKxpav 
tdaros év dvéuare drt Xptorod éaré, TOUT wy ToT mpLov pux poo pévoy els 
auny Aéyw tiv Sri ov wh amodéoy dvoua pabnrod, aunv rAéyw bpiv,- of 
Tov pucbdy avrod. bh drodéon Toy poOdv adrov. 


This verse which I have just quoted has, undoubtedly, 
a certain connexion with what St Mark has recorded 
immediately before ; namely, with the maxim enunciated 
by our Lord, He that is not against us is for us; for He 
might naturally go on to speak of the acknowledgment 
He was willing to give for even slight services to His 
cause. Yet I believe that the real connexion is with 
what our Lord had been saying before John’s inter- 
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ruption. In fact, if the whole of the little section which 
relates the unauthorised exorcism were cut out, our 
Lord’s discourse would read quite coherently. The 
impression on my mind is that this whole discourse had 
been contained in Q; and that St Mark, when he made 
use of it, inserted from independent information the 
little anecdote of our Lord’s answer to His disciple 
John, an answer quite in harmony with this discourse. 

The passage in Matthew which I have set by the 
side of Mark ix. 41, as its closest parallel, is found ina 
different section of Matthew itself; that section being, 
no doubt, also derived from Q. It is the section in 
which is recorded the instruction given by our Lord 
to the Twelve when He was sending them out. It 
is in a later chapter of Matthew (xviii.) that he uses 
this section of Mark; but he there omits the verse 
corresponding to Mark ix. 41, which he had used 
already. Yet the phrase ¢hese “ttle ones common to 
Matt. x. 42 and xviii. 6, 10, gives us reason to think 
that both verses belong to the same discourse which 
had been recorded in Q, and of which we have a fuller 
account in Matthew than that with which St Mark has 
contented himself. 

But the verse in Mark (ix. 41) presents a difficulty, 
at least if we adopt the reading attested by the authorities 
which in other cases I regard as best entitled to con- 
fidence. The rival readings are— 

Textus Receptus, ev r@ dvopati mov, Ott Xpicrod éore. 

Westcott and Hort, év dvomare tt Xpiorot éoré. 

Matt. x. 42, els dvoma wabnrov. 

Here the first reading is condemned not only by the 
absence of 7 and of jou from the oldest copies, but also 
by the fact that it is too clear to give occasion for the 
use of any rival reading; whereas éy ovouari certainly 
seems to require some supplement to make it intelligible, 
though we can easily conceive that the author himself 
did not think it necessary to repeat at full length the é71 
T@ Ovopati ov, Which he had used in his account of our 
Lord’s discourse immediately before John’s interruption, 
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But the chief difficulty is in the phrase 87: Xpiorod 
exré, the genuineness of which is not disputed, but which 
varies in its wording from St Mark’s ordinary practice. 
To ourselves the name Christ has become as much a 
proper name as Jesus, so that few modern readers notice 
the anomaly on which I am now obliged to comment. 
The context seems to require the sense to be that our 
Lord is willing to acknowledge and requite the very 
smallest service, even though no more than giving a 
cup of cold water, if done for His sake. There would 
have been no difficulty if the Evangelist had written, 
Lf any give you to drink a cup of cold water because you 
belong to ME; but when he says, Jdecause you belong to 
CHRIST, he seems to make our Lord demand an 
acknowledgment of His Messiahship, for which at the 
time the Apostles themselves were scarcely ripe. Thus 
the idea suggests itself that the introduction here of the 
name Christ is an anachronism, and that the Evangelist 
is expressing himself in his own language, and not 
repeating the words actually used by Jesus. 

The use of the word Chvzst as a proper name came in 
so very early that there would be nothing surprising in 
St Mark’s form of expression if it were not that this 
Evangelist has ordinarily taken special pains to speak 
with strict propriety of language. It was at a com- 
paratively early stage of the Church’s progress that a 
prophet taught the Church of Antioch the name 
Christian, which assumes the habitual use of the 
name Christ. Such a use inevitably followed. the 
formation of Gentile churches. The new converts 
would naturally call the Founder of the religion they 
were joining by the name which the earlier disciples 
had used. But untouched as they were by the associa- 
tions which in Jewish minds were connected with the 
title Messiah, or its Greek equivalent, Christ, they would 
be satisfied to know that this was the name by which 
their Master was to be called, and would not trouble 
themselves much about its derivation. In fact, being 
pronounced Chrestiani, it was generally supposed in 
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Gentile circles to have some affinity with the adjective 
Xpyords. It may be believed that St Mark habitually 
used the same language as St Paul; and so it is 
conceivable that though on the grounds of literary pro- 
priety he was postponing the introduction of the title 
Christ, he might, when not on his guard to prevent it, 
drop back into the use of Chrzs¢ as a proper name, since 
it conveyed exactly the same idea to most of his readers 
whether he wrote, decause ye belong to Christ, or because 
ye belong to me. However, on consideration, and 
remembering that St Mark had related only a little 
before that our Lord had authorised His disciples to 
regard Him as the Christ, I believe that he has made 
no slip, and that he here uses the name Christ in its 
highest official sense. This conciusion is confirmed 
by the parallel discourse in Matt. x. Although our 
Lord was willing to reward the smallest service done 
Him, He evidently has not in view such services as 
men give to their equals in the ordinary intercourse of 
life, but services rendered in acknowledgment of His 
own divine character. Matthew (x. 41) has reported His 
saying that, He that receiveth a prophet in the name of 
@ prophet shall receive a prophet’s reward; and he that 
recetveth a righteous man in the name of a righteous man 
shall receive a righteous man’s reward; and St Mark here 
supplies the climax, that those who receive the followers 
of Christ shall be regarded as having received Himself, 
and shall receive the appropriate reward. 
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MARK ix. 42. 


Kai és av cxavdartoy 
tva Tv pikpav rotrwr 
Tov miorevévTwy, Kandy 
éorw atr@ manddoy el ept- 
Ketrat pros dviKds sept 
Tov tpdxndrov avrod Kat 
BEBNynTae els THY Oddac- 


oar, 


MATT. xvili. 6. 


Os & av oxavdadlon 
éva rv puxpGv Tobira 
Tay micrevdvTwy els éué, 
auupépe atta wa Kpe- 
pacbn yutdos dvixds rept 
Tov Tpdxnrov avrod Kai 
KaramovrigOy ev TH TENA- 
yet THs Oaddoons. 


LUKE xvii. 2. 


Avovrenet air@ el lAos 
MudtKds aeplkerrac sept 
Tov Tpdxnrov atrod Kai 
Eppurrat els Thy Oddacoay 
) ta oKavdarlon rov 
Mikp@y rovrwy eva, 
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This verse of Mark is a fitting complement to the 
preceding verse, ix. 41 ; for it was natural that our Lord 
having spoken of the rewards due to those who for His 
sake did His disciples a service, should go on to speak 
of the penalties to those who did them an injury. St 
Matthew’s version and St Mark’s have no variations 
greater than might arise in different translations of the 
same original; but St Luke, though retaining some of 
Mark’s words, yet has evidently recast the sentence for 
himself. The verbal differences are not sufficient to 
disprove the supposition that all three Evangelists used 
a discourse which had previously been recorded by Q. 
Instead of Matthew’s cuzpéper, St Mark has his favourite 
Kadov éotw. St Luke, who in his use of Q often gives 
me the impression of one not copying what he has read, 
but of one repeating from memory what he has heard, 
here has AvorreAe?, and has other verbal variations from 
Mark. Mark’s mwwAos ouxos, the upper millstone, is 
probably original, for which St Luke substitutes the 
more generally intelligible \iO0¢ uudcKos. 

St Mark now proceeds with verses 43-50, which 
seem to have little connexion with the previous discourse, 
and might be thought to have been suggested to the 
Evangelist by the occurrence of the verb cxavdadigw in 
what precedes. But if, as I have suggested, the 
previous words are taken from Q, we need not be 
surprised if St Mark makes still further use of the same 
source. We cannot doubt that St Mark found in Q 
the section next following, for the words with which 
St Matthew introduces it have corresponding words in 
Luke. 


MATT. xviil. 7. LUKE xvii. I. 
Oval re Kéopw ard Tov cKavid- ; Elrev dé mpds rods padaras avrou, 
wv’ ie yap éety TH oKdvoana, Avévoexrév éoruy TOU Ta, oKxdvoaha 
my oval Te dvOpdmy Ov ob TO aKdy- bh Ee, HY ovat dv ob Epxerac* 


dadov Epxerat. 


St Luke does not use the word cxayvdada except when 
there is reason to think he is copying Q. 


PIAS) 
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MARK ix. 43-48. 

Kal ev oxaviarion oe 7 xelp cou, 
améxowov alryy' Kkaddv early oe KUA- 
Nov eloedOew eis THY Conv ras dvo 
xelpas éxovra dmehOeivy els THY “yeer- 
vay, eis Td Tip Td AoBeoTov, Kal éay 
6 rots cov oxavdarl{n ce, amdxopor 
airév’ Kadév early ce eloenOelv els 
rhy Swhv xwddr 4) rods dvo médas 


MATT. xviil. 8, 9. 

Ei 6¢ 4 xelp cou 7 6 movs gov oKay- 
darlfer oe, Exxopov avrov Kal Bdre 
amo cov’ Kaddy col éorw eloehOeciv 
els THY Swhv KUAAOY 7 XwAdY, 7) OVO 
xelpas 7} dvo0 médas éxovra PAnAFvas 
eis TO TUp TO aldvioy. Kai el 6 6g- 
Oaduos gov cxavdadifer ce, ekede 
abrov Kat Bade dard cov: Kaddy ool 


bros Bee oo a Ae, 0 ote 
ge, &xBare adrdv* Kaddv oé éoTw PrnOivas eis Thy yéevvay Tov rupés. 
povdpadruov elcedOety els THY Bact- 

helay tov Oeod Sto dpOarpovs 

zxovra BAnOFvac els yeevvay, dtrov 

6 oxddrnt avrdv ov TenevTa Kal TO 

mup ob oBévvurat* 

In this it is impossible to doubt that St Matthew has 
copied Mark. He has abridged Mark by compressing 
into one verse what in Mark had occupied two, but 
preserving several of Mark’s words such as xvAdo», 
xorov, wovepOaduov, and even St Mark’s favourite cadov 
éorw. But that St Matthew is here a copyist is made 
more clear by the fact that the result is a doublet. In 
chapter xviii. St Matthew has copied Mark, but in the 
passage from the Sermon on the Mount (Matt. v. 29-30), 
on which I have already commented, there is, no doubt, 
a direct use of Q, which we may accept as giving the 
original form of the saying from which St» Mark’s 
version was developed. I own I have my doubts 
whether the saying about the right eye or the right 
hand has any proper place in this connexion. In the 
Sermon on the Mount it has an intelligible connexion 
with the preceding verse about looking on a woman to 
lust after her. Here I do not see any connexion, unless 
St Mark, who has cut out the eunuch verse from Matt. 
xix., wished to give a non-ascetic sense to this passage. 
(See supra, pp. 125-127.) 


MARK ix. 49, 50. 


" Ilds yap srupi adi Ojoerar [Kal maca Ovola art dduo- 
Ojoerat]. Kaddv rd ddas: édv 687d dAas dvadov yévnra, 


év rin ard dpricere ; &ere év €avrois dda, Kal elpnvevere 
év aNdpors. 


I am glad that my plan does not oblige me to treat 
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of the exegesis of the last three verses; for if I must 
speak the honest truth, the connexion between them 
seems to be rather of words than of thoughts. The 
word zip in verse 48 seems to suggest the ras yap mup! 
adic Oyjoera of verse 49, and that again the precept of the 
law (Lev. ii. 13), maca @vcia adi adicOijoera (see Ezek. 
xliii. 24), and then again a precept of our Lord’s in 
which salt is mentioned (elsewhere recorded, Matt. v. 13; 
Luke xiv. 34). But whatever difficulties there may be 
in tracing the connexion of verse 49, the admonition 
(verse 50), Have salt in yourselves, and be at peace one with 
another, comes as a fitting conclusion of words spoken by 
the Master on the occasion of a dispute concerning pre- 
cedence between His disciples. He had said, Ve ave the 
salt of the earth. But what if the salt had lost its salt- 
ness? That work in the world which they were intended 
to fulfil could not be accomplished if they failed to 
preserve their own purity, or allowed their minds to 
be tainted with earthly ambition. 

The connexion in Matthew leads us to think of the 
offence as given through the discussion on the question 
of precedence. What our Lord says seems to suggest 
that the dispute was not confined to the more dis- 
tinguished apostles, such as Peter, James, and John, 
who might justly expect to play the leading part, but 
that some also of those who might be called of mixpoi 
asserted their rights in what might seem an arrogant 
way, and perhaps used insulting words concerning the 
pretensions of more prominent members of their body. 
Thus our Lord would be led to speak of the duty of 
forgiving offences, and of not despising the humbler 
brethren, who though assigned a lower place on account 
of irregularities in their previous life, yet by their con- 
version excited more rejoicing in heaven than was 
afforded by the gathering in of those who had never 
gone much astray. It is not a very hard lesson to be 
taught the duty of forgiving one offence ; but the lesson 
becomes a hard one if the offence is repeated after for- 
giveness, so that it occurs again and again. This was 
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where Peter felt the difficulty ; and St Matthew’s report 
is confirmed by St Luke, who immediately after the two 
verses on offences, xvii. 1, 2, records the injunction, 
If thy brother sin. . . against thee seven times in the day, 
and seven times turn again to thee, saying, I repent ; thou 
shalt forgive him (Luke xvii. 3, 4). 

In Matthew, the key words which run through the 
whole of this section are c¢hese little ones, so that the 
whole discourse fitly hangs together if made, as St 
Matthew represents it, on the occasion when our Lord 
set a little child as a pattern to His disciples. Matthew’s 
opening words are (xviii. 10), See that ye despise not one 
of these little ones. 

The critical editors cast out the next verse (Matt. 
xviii. 11), which certainly lacks the attestation of the 
oldest authorities. Yet the case for omission does not 
seem to me to be quite adequately established. It was 
a genuine utterance of our Lord (see Luke xix. 10), and 
is quite of the character of the sayings recorded in this 
context ; but if this saying were included in a document 
used both by St Matthew and by St Luke, why should 
St Matthew neglect to utilise it? I think it is easier to 
explain omission than insertion. The passage was not 
inserted in Matthew from Luke, who gives the words 
differently, adding Zo seek. But the connexion here is so 
little obvious that the verse might easily have been left 
out as irrelevant by a critical editor. Yet I think there 
is a real connexion. We are imperfectly informed as 
to the circumstances in which Q records that the words 
now under consideration were spoken. But clearly 
of puxpoi, of whom our Lord speaks, were persons whom 
their brethren were tempted to despise and thus to find 
in them occasion for stumbling. The person whom our 
Lord had chiefly in view must have been one who had 
trespassed against his brethren ; for what He proceeds 
to speak of is as to the treatment of such offenders, and 
as to the extent to which forgiveness might be accorded 
them. It is not improbable that St Matthew, following 
Mark in relating here the contest about precedence 
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between the leading Apostles, has combined with it 
a section of Q which related what our Lord said when 
His disciples were unwilling to receive some one whose 
conduct had given just offence. In this connexion, the 
verse (Matt. xviii. 11) would be natural.and appropriate. 
If I may indulge in a conjecture, Peter certainly appears 
to have held the foremost place among the Apostles, and 
perhaps the rival claims of James and John were first 
put forward, when the rebuke Get thee behind me, Satan 
was given to Peter in the presence of all the Apostles. 
Then probably the topic of tenderness to a penitent 
offender naturally presented itself; and on this supposi- 
tion the parable of the Unmerciful Servant addressed 
to Peter gains considerably in force. 

On the whole, I am inclined to think that we have 
here reports by two different hearers of what our Lord 
said on the occasion of this dispute between the 
disciples: one by St Matthew, who was one of the 
outside circle of the Apostles, who had been called in 
to hear our Lord’s words; the other by St Peter, one 
of the inner circle in which the dispute arose. But St 
Matthew’s account in the Greek Gospel as we have it, 
may perhaps have been a little coloured in language by 
what he knew of Peter’s account reported by St Mark. 


THE DEPARTURE FROM GALILEE 


MARK «x. I. ATT exixe Tole 
Kai éxeidev dvacras epxerae eis Kai éyévero bre éréhecev 6 *Inaods 
Ta Spa THs "lovdalas Kal soaps ae de ee <9 Arata rie id 
4 i mony adidalas K 
Ne tee os obit *Tovdalas mépay rod "lopddvov. Kat 


SxAoe mpos abrdv, Kat ws elwGer rAAW 


edldacKkeyv avrous. HKorovenoav adres Sxdot moddol, Kat 


eOepamevoev abrovs Exel, 

We have here the beginning of the account of what 
proved to be our Lord’s final departure from Galilee. 
It would seem that. for some time previously His 
enemies had been so threatening that He shrank from 
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publicity ; for He Himself had said that it could not 
be that a prophet should perish out of Jerusalem. And 
certainly it seems to us that, in the natural course of 
events, His death could not have produced the same 
results if He had allowed Himself to be cut off in an 
obscure corner.' 

We here part company with St Luke who has 
obtained from other sources a fuller account of our 


Lord’s journey to Jerusalem. It commences with Luke 
Vile JEL: 
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MARK x. 2. MATT. xix. 3. 
Kal [rpocenOdvres Papioaior] émry- Kai mpocf\@av aire Papicaioi 
pwrwr avrov ei éLecrw dvdpi yuraixa mepagovres avrov Kat déyorres, Hi 
amodtoa, meipdgovres avrév. éfeorw dmoNvoat Thy yuvatka avrov 


kara macay airtav ; 

The dependence of St Matthew on Mark in this 
passage is unmistakable. We have common the words 
mpoceNOovres, Papicaio, wetpagovres a’rov and there is 
some unskilful copying, as when érypwrey ef é€errw iS 
altered into Aéyovres ef Lert, and where ry yuvaca 
avrov is used without the antecedent dydpi for adrov 
which might have been found in Mark. But the most 
important difference is that whereas according to St 
Mark, the Pharisees’ question is whether it is lawful 
for a man to put away his wife, St Matthew adds 
Jor every cause. If the question had been as St Matthew 
reports it, the words zetpafovres avroy can hardly be 
translated ¢empteng him; and must rather be rendered 
proving him; for it could scarcely be made a ground 
of accusation against Jesus that He held a view of 

1 I confess that, on consideration, I am disposed to favour the idea that 
what St Mark here describes is not the first stage of an intended journey to 


Jerusalem, but a change, for the time, of our Lord’s headquarters from 


Capernaum to a place beyond Jordan, which I take to be Bethsaida, the 
city of Andrew and Peter. 
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the indissolubility of marriage no more rigid than 
teachers of recognised repute had held before Him. 

It is impossible to settle the question of this 
difference in the form of making the enquiry without 
taking into account the subsequent difference made 
by the insertion of the words my éxt ropyeta in Matt. 
xix. 9, and the corresponding addition of sapexrés 
ANoyou wopvetas in Matt. v. 32. There is no reasonable 
doubt that if these words form part of our Lord’s 
precept, then the prohibition against putting away a 
wife except on account of fornication gives a tacit 
permission to put away a wife if there had been 
fornication. This is a good illustration of the maxim 
Exceptio probat regulam. 

Omitting the words zapexros Adyou wopveias in 
Matt. v. 32, it appears to forbid absolutely the putting 
away a wife no matter how unfaithful; and this, in 
confessed opposition to the ordinance of Moses. It 
is because the object of those who put the question 
to our Lord was to elicit from Him teaching opposed 
to that of Moses that we can understand in its strictest 
sense the words applied to them, ¢empting him. They 
did not ask for information, but in order to draw from 
Him utterances on which they could found an accusa- 
tion, or at least excite a prejudice against Him. 

I incline to the belief that we ought to accept St 
Mark’s account here as the most literal report of what 
our Lord said, viz., that He uttered His precept against 
dissolution of marriage in the most general terms, and 
without allowance for possible exceptions, that conse- 
quently the Pharisees had not asked, May a man put 
away his wife for any reason he likes? but, Is it lawful 
for a man ever to put away his wife? and I believe 
that St Matthew’s addition was made in order to bring 
the precept into conformity with the usage of the Church 
at the time his Gospel was written (see pp. 130, 131): 
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MARK x. 3-9. 


‘OQ 8 doxpiWels elev avrois, Ti 
tui éveretharo Mwvo7js ; of dé elrav, 
*Errérpewev Mwvoijs BiBdlov dmrocra- 
clov ypdwar kab daodtoa. 6 d€ 
*Inoots elrev abrois, pos Thy oxdy- 
poxapdlay tudy eypapev vuiy rh 
évro\hy tavrnv' amd 6é apxqs xrl- 
cews dpoev kal Orv erolnoev [avrovs]” 
évexev rovrouv KaTtadelWer dv@pwios 
Tov warépa avrod Kal Thy mnyrépa, 
kat &covra of dvo els odpka play’ 
wore ovxére eloly dbo ddAa pla odpe- 
d ody 6 Beds cuvéfevéev AvOpwmros mip 
XwpuveTw. 


MATT. xix. 4-8. 


‘O 6é daoxpiels clrev, Ot avéy- 
vwre bre 6 Krloas am dpxns dpoev 
Kal OfArv érolncey atrovs Kal elev, 


"Evexa rotrov xaradelWec dv@pwiros 


Tov marépa kal rhv pnrépa Kal Kod- 
AnOjoerar TH ‘yuvackl avrov, Kal 
écovrat of Sto els odpxa play; wore 
ovxére elaly Sto GAAd odpé plas 8 
otv 6 Oeds cuvéfeviey dvOpwros wh 
xupérw. Réyovow airy, Th odv 
Mwvofs éverelharo Sodvat BiBAlov 
dmocractou xal dodtoar; éyer 
abvrois drt, Mwvotjs rpos THY oKANpO- 
Kapdlav tuaov émérpewer dyiv darodd- 


cat Tas yuvaikas tuov, an’ apxis dé 
ov yéyover obTws, 

It is clear from the Old Testament quotation that the 
breach of the marriage does not so much consist in the 
marrying again as in the separation by man of those 
whom God had joined together; consequently the sin 
is as much committed when man ordains a separation 
from bed and board as when a new marriage is 
sanctioned. 

We are at once struck with a difference of order 
between Matthew and Mark in the arrangement of the 
clauses of our Lord’s answer. We might suppose 
that the case merely was that St Matthew, in copying 
Mark, made variations which for some reason seemed 
to him to be improvements; but the use of a different 
source is suggested by the fact that in the next section 
there is new matter not derived from Mark; and I 
know no reason against supposing that source to have 
been Q. It may then remain open to consideration 
whether the coincidences between Matthew and Mark 
in their reports of the Pharisees’ question do not arise 
from both Evangelists having been under a common 
obligation to Q. But it seems necessary to acknowledge 
that this section had been part of Q, and was used by St 
Mark. St Matthew’s version appears to me to have 
the air of greater originality; but I am aware how 
very precarious are any conclusions founded on a 
judgment of the kind. 
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MARK x. 10-12. 


Kai els r7jy oiklay wédw ol wadnral 
Tept Tovrou érnpwrev avrdv. Kal 
Aeyer avrois, “Os av adrodvon THY 
yuraixa atrod Kat auton a&Adnv 
Boxarat éx’ atrynv, Kal éav adrh 
admodicaca riv d&vdpa airs yauhoy 
Gov moxarat 


MATT. xix. 9-12. 


Aéyw 6 du sre ds ay dronton 
TH yuvaixa avrod uu) émt aopvela Kar 
yapnun &\Anv porxarat. é€yourw 
atr@® of pabnral, Hi otrws éorly 7 
airla rod dvOpwmrou pera THs yuvat- 
Kos, 00 oupméper yaufoa. 6 dé 
elev avrots, OU mavres Xwpodor Tov 


Aédyov, GAN ofs Sédorar. eloly yap 
evvovxor olrwes éx Korlas pnrpos 
eyevviOncav otrws, Kal eloly edvod- 
xo olrwes etvovxloOnoav bd Tov 
avOpwrewv, kal elolv evtvodxor olrwes 
evvovxicay éavrovs bit THY Bacirelay 
Tay otpavGv. 6 Suvdmevos xwpetv 
xwpelrw. 


I confess this is a section where the old idea that 
St Mark was but an abridger most suggests itself. 
St Matthew’s relation of what our Lord said to His 
disciples is much fuller than St Mark’s, and it is easier 
to believe that St Mark shortened it than that St 
Matthew enlarged it. St Mark, however, gives the 
explanation of one detail which St Matthew’s report 
would only have enabled us to guess at. The subject 
of divorce was introduced by the Pharisees; the words 
recorded in these verses tell of a difficulty raised by the 
disciples. According to Mark, this was because there 
took place now, what this Evangelist records as having 
occurred on other occasions, retirement of our Lord to 
a house, in which His disciples asked for fuller explana- 
tions of what they had not sufficiently understood in 
His public teaching. This would be perfectly plain if 
the discourse had been represented as taking place at 
Capernaum ; for then v7 oikiay would mean the same 
house as that in which He had on previous occasions 
conversed with His disciples (ix. 33). If we suppose 
the Pharisees’ question to have been put after our 
Lord had commenced His journey, we are reduced 
to explain the house as merely a general phrase in 
opposition to she street. I prefer to think that our 
Lord, being now about to depart, resumed His public 
teaching, which, in the circumstances, would not be 
dangerous; and that we may understand the definite 
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article in the strictest sense. At least, this was the 
explanation with which I at first satisfied myself; but 
I am now rather disposed to lay the scene of this 
discourse at Bethsaida Julias. 

According to the common text of verse 12, it would 
seem that our Lord having dealt with the case of a man 
who divorced his wife, proceeded to consider the case 
of a woman who divorced her husband. But no such 
divorce was permitted by Jewish law; and though 
among the later Romans such things were done, yet 
even on the supposition that St Mark wrote his Gospel 
in Rome, it is not likely that the Christian Church at 
Rome would have occasion, in the Evangelist’s lifetime, 
to consider such a case. We need not doubt that the 
precept here has reference to a second marriage of a 
divorced wife, which is regarded as adultery, both on 
the part of the man who marries her, and on hers. 
According to the words of the Mosaic law, as interpreted 
by some Jewish doctors, a man might put away his 
wife without any other reason than that she did not 
find favour in his eyes. In such a case our Lord 
teaches that the violation of the marriage tie by her 
husband does not loose her obligation~to observe it. 

The verse, Matt. xix. 12, seems to me one not likely 
to have been added, if not originally in Q, but it is one 
which, on account of its difficulty, might easily have 
been passed over by an Evangelist who was drawing 
his materials from that source. I do not understand 
what relevance the saying about eunuchs has, unless 
we understand the answer to mean: perhaps it is ot 
good to marry; but that is a saying which all men 
cannot receive. 

It seems now to me plain that the disciples under- 
stood our Lord to say, that it was not lawful to put 
away one’s wife, even in the case of adultery. Surely 
it would be unreasonable for them to say that it was 
not good for a man to marry, unless he had the power 
of unlimited divorce. 


THE BLESSING OF THE LITTLE CHILDREN 
MARK x, 13-16. MATT. xix. 13-15. LUKE xviii, 15-17. 


This incident has the same place in Matthew and 
Mark, namely as an interruption to our Lord’s teaching 
on the subject of divorce; and therefore we have every 
reason to suppose that St Matthew is still following 
Mark. St Luke had been using materials drawn from 
another source, and has here no connexion with what 
goes before. But he agrees with the other two Evan- 
gelists in making this story immediately precede that 
of the rich young man. Whether the present incident 
had been related in OQ or not, there is reason to think 
that St Mark had the fullest information as to the 
circumstances. We gather from Mark that the incident 
took place zz the house. Immediately after (verse 17) 
we are told that the next thing related took place 
on the road or street (éczopevouevov avrov eis ddov). It 
follows that it was in the house that children were 
brought to our Lord to receive His blessing. 

The question arises whether it was strange children 
that were then brought into the house, or whether they 
were children of the house in which our Lord was 
then teaching, and who, we may imagine, were brought 
to Him to say good-night, and receive His blessing 
before being sent to bed. The latter supposition seems 
to me the more probable. I have already made this 
suggestion in reference to the child of which Mark tells 
in the preceding chapter (ix. 36), that on the occasion 
of a dispute between the Apostles about precedence, our 
Lord took it into His arms and made it an example to 
His disciples. This occurrence also took place zm the 
house ; and we can hardly hesitate between the supposi- 
tions that our Lord sent out to fetch a child, or that 
He found one close at hand. It may be added that if 
it had merely been told that our Lord set the child in 


the midst, we might easily imagine it to have been a 
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strange child, but when the Evangelist goes on to tell 
that our Lord fondled it, taking it into His arms, the 
impression is produced that it was a child He had 
known and loved already. We shall not think it a 
trait unworthy of His divine character, if we learn that 
He made pets of the children of the house in which He 
lodged, with the natural consequence that they became 
much attached to Him. 

This question assumes a different aspect, according 
to our decision on the question that last came before 
us, namely, whether the house there referred to is the 
same house in which our Lord had been lodging in 
Capernaum, and whether, therefore, the incidents here 
recorded took place before He started on His journey, 
or whether what is here related took place at some 
house at which He lodged on the way. There certainly 
seems great continuity of thought between what our 
Lord said on the former occasion when He placed a 
child as a model to His disciples, and on this occasion 
when He took children into His arms. I incline to 
the belief that the house was the same as before, and 
probably was that which belonged to Simon and 
Andrew, and that the children belonged to the house. 
It would appear that our Lord and His disciples were 
about to set out on a journey, and it is very conceivable 
that the mothers of the children should desire to obtain 
for them their Master’s blessing before His departure. 
It is conceivable also that the intrusion of those children 
might have appeared to the disciples as an unseemly 
interruption of our Lord’s teaching, and that the 
women who brought them in might be rebuked by 
their husbands. 
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MARK x. 17-22, MATT, xix, 16-22, LUKE xviii, 18-23. 


There is so much of coincidence, and even of verbal 
agreement, between these accounts as to leave no doubt 
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of their having had a common original. Note, for 
example, the cat defpo axoXove por common to all. 
These words I do not understand as a mere summons 
to the applicant to become a disciple, which in some 
senses he probably already was; but as a call to 
him to forsake all other business, and to go about 
with Jesus in His little company of personal attend- 
ants. St Mark’s account might well be accepted as 
the original of the other two versions. 

The person who asked our Lord this question is 
very commonly described as the young ruler. It may 
be mentioned, however, that St Mark does not say that 
he was either young or a ruler. It is only St Luke 
who says that he was a ruler; but there seems no 
reason to suppose that Luke was in possession of any 
independent information beyond what he might have 
learnt from the other two accounts that have come 
down to us. We may conclude that he uses the word 
apxov to denote, not official rank, but social position. 
The man is described as one of great wealth, and 
no doubt enjoyed high consideration among his 
countrymen. 

It is St Matthew alone who describes this man 
as young, for he uses with respect to him the word 
veavisxos, Which he did not find in Mark, and probably 
got from some other source of information. There is 
no real contradiction between the use of this word and 
the saying of the man, AM these things have I observed 
éx vedrytos pov. These words are attested both by 
Mark and Luke; and we may infer were found in the 
Aramaic Gospel. They are also found in St Matthew 
in early Latin versions and in other ancient authorities, 
but they are absent from those MSS. which have 
preserved for us what may be regarded as the oldest 
text. The word veavisxos might be used of one in 
early middle life; and such a man could without 
impropriety refer to the days of his youth. Yet there 
is an apparent inconsistency, which might be felt by 
transcribers, and cause them to omit the words éx 
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vedryros wov. And I do not reject the solution that 
this inconsistency might have been felt by the trans- 
lator of the Aramaic Gospel into Greek ; in which case 
we must believe that the presence of the words in the 
majority of MSS. arose from an assimilation of the 
one Gospel to the other two. I must own that it is 
in this part of Matthew that I find most to justify the 
hypothesis that a translation of the Aramaic Gospel 
earlier than St Mark’s had gained some currency—an 
opinion which we have scarcely evidence enough to 
warrant our adopting, but which we cannot summarily 
set aside as inadmissible. I find, however, so many 
coincidences with Mark as to lead me to think that 
St Matthew, in using a common source, availed himself 
of his knowledge of the form in which St Mark had 
previously presented the same story. 

We come now to the most striking difference between 
St Mark’s version of a Gospel saying and that of St 
Matthew, at least as his text is given by the oldest 
witnesses. Did the rich man say Aidaccade or Aidackane 
aya0é? the importance of the difference being that the 
latter form harmonises with our Lord’s question, Why 
callest thou me good? the other form places the word 
good in the latter part of the question, viz., What good 
thing shall I do? our Lord’s reply then being, Why askest 
thou me concerning that which ts good ? 

There are two questions to which we are not 
warranted in assuming that the same answer must be 
given, viz., What words on any particular occasion 
our Lord is most likely to have spoken? and, What 
words this or that Evangelist is most likely to have 
recorded ? 

In judging of the relative antiquity of two versions 
of a saying of our Lord, we may reasonably pronounce 
that to be the earlier which seems less likely to have 
been altered into the other; and, on these grounds, we 
may in this instance give preference to the form in 
which St Mark records our Lord’s words over that 
which they have in the text accepted as Matthew’s 
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by critical editors. Every commentator has found it 
a difficulty that our Lord should seem to decline the 
title good when addressed to Him. I need not discuss 
the well-known explanation that our Lord’s question 
Why callest thou me good? is not to be understood as 
meaning You ought not to call me good, but only as On 
what grounds do you ascribe goodness to me? I think it 
will not be disputed that to His followers generally 
that version of His words would be most agreeable 
which did not need explanation to reconcile it with 
their conviction that He was, in the highest sense of 
the word, good. 

But even though we decide to accept St Mark’s 
report as giving the most accurate representation of 
the words spoken by our Lord, it by no means follows 
that the correct text of Matthew must agree with Mark. 
In fact we have the testimony of Origen (Comm. in 
Matt., tom. xv. 10) that in his time it did not; and in 
addition, we must take into account the fact that the 
earliest Latin translations afford proof that this form 
of Matthew’s text was not confined to Alexandria. We 
need not enquire whether this was because the manu- 
scripts from which the translation was made had been 
derived from that centre of learned Christianity, or 
because MSS. of the same type had reached the West 
independently. 

I have already indicated my opinion that St Matthew’s 
Gospel is a later authority than St Mark’s; so that we 
need not wonder if some things in which a difficulty 
might be felt have been smoothed away. I attribute 
this smoothing to the editor of St Matthew’s Gospel 
himself, and not to his transcribers. In the latter case, 
why should we not find the same variation of reading 
in the Gospels of St Mark and St Luke? If an orthodox 
editor or transcriber had introduced a change into his 
text of Matthew in order to make it, as he supposed, 
more consistent with the honour due to our Lord, he 
would have been likely to make the same change in 
the parallel passages in the other two Gospels. 
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Now any one who recognises the authority of the 
Evangelists must believe, on the unquestioned testimony 
of St Mark, that our Lord on this occasion uttered the 
words, Why callest thou me good? none is good save one, 
even God. If we ask why the Antioch critics did not 
remove a ‘‘seeming contradiction” in their Gospels 
by altering the words in Mark, we need not hesitate 
to reply, It was because these words had been so estab- 
lished in the unbroken tradition of their Church, that 
it was hopeless to attempt to change them. We can 
have no better witness to the tradition of the Church 
of Antioch than St Luke. Whether he merely copied 
Mark, or is to be regarded as an independent witness 
to our Lord’s words, in either case he gives us reason 
to believe that the Gospel as read at Antioch recorded 
our Lord’s answer in the form, Why callest thou me good ? 

It had occurred to me as possible that Mark’s im- 
perfect (éxypwra) might be understood to imply that 
the rich man’ had put his question more than once, 
and that thus there would be no contradiction between 
Evangelists who recorded different forms in which the 
question had been put. But I am now disposed rather 
to think that the imperfect tense indicates that the young 
man puts a question which he had asked before, and 
that now, learning our Lord’s approaching departure, 
he runs up to ask it once more before our Lord goes 
away. For the rest of the story is, in each of its forms, 
too consistent with itself to allow us to believe that 
the diversity alleged to exist between two Evangelists 
had an accidental origin. If St Mark has truly stated 
that our Lord uttered the words Why callest thou me 
good? it necessarily follows that His questioner had 
called Him good; in other words, that the address 
dwdoKkare awyabé is distinctly vouched by St Mark, and 
that a report which omits the epithet dya0é cannot be 
accepted as faithful. Thus, then, it is not surprising 
if several of the authorities which support 8 B in giving 
our Lord’s answer as Why askest thou me concerning 
Soodness ? do not venture to omit the epithet dyaé. 
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With regard to the question, I must pronounce these 
authorities to have made a conflation between the only 
two admissible forms, viz., either Good Master, followed 
by Why callest thou me good ? or else What good thing shall 
L do? followed by Why askest thou me concerning goodness ? 

In respect of probability, St Mark’s version has a 
manifest superiority. According to his account, a 
natural question receives a completely appropriate 
answer. The other version presents the difficulties— 
(1) that the form of question, What good thing shall I 
do? instead of What shall I do? is not a natural one, 
and gives us the impression that the adjective good 
was thrust in, in order to make occasion for the 
answer about goodness; (St Luke, who (x. 25) records 
the same question as put by a lawyer, reports it in 
the natural form, What shall I do to inherit eternal 
life ?); (2) that the answer is by no means relevant, 
seeing that the question asked was not concerning 
goodness in the abstract, but concerning the condi- 
tions of obtaining eternal life; and (3) that the state- 
ment that God only is good, which is quite appropriate 
when used to exclude the application of the title 
good to any other, does not by any means exclude 
the performance by another of at least one good 
deed. The conclusion at which I arrive is that 
if we want to know what our Lord said we must 
accept St Mark’s account as the original report; but that 
if the posteriority of Matthew is frankly acknowledged, 
we need not be surprised if we find in his Gospel a 
less accurate report. 

The account of this incident given in the Alex- 
andrian! form of Matthew is greatly lacking in inde- 
pendent confirmation. Justin Martyr twice refers to 
the incident (Afol. i., c. 16; Zxypho, 101), and both 
times according to St Mark’s form. The testimony of 
Irenzeus, as far as it can be counted on either side, 
is against the Alexandrian form. 


1 For brevity I give this name to the text of St Matthew which has the 
earliest attestations, the witnesses being for the most part Alexandrian. 
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We have also to take into consideration that the 
same phenomenon presents itself in the Clementine 
Homilies (xviii. 3). The presumption always is that 
a Gospel quotation in the Clementine Homilies comes 
from St Matthew’s Gospel, from which there are more 
than twice as many quotations as from Mark and 
Luke put together. In this case, however, there is no 
room for doubt. The Clementine version agrees in 
substance with Mark, but in form with Matthew. 
The question is not, What good thing shall I do? but 
What shall I do? Our Lord is reported as saying, 
Do not call me good, for there is One good, the Father 
in Heaven, and then as going on to say, Jf thou wilt 
enter into life, keep the commandments. Thereupon the 
querist replies, Which? I willingly concede that the 
Clementine writer is quite capable of altering a Gospel 
citation in order to make it more suitable to his purpose ; 
but I cannot see that he had any motive for doing so in 
this case. No doubt we must admit the possibility that 
he might have mixed up in his memory the statements 
of two Gospels. Still the fact remains that we fail 
to find any confirmation of the Alexandrian form of 
Matthew, and that what we must regard as the most 
striking peculiarity of that form seems altogether to 
have escaped the notice, or the memory, of those who 
we have reason to think held St Matthew’s Gospel 
in special honour. I consider then that there is no 
sufficient ground for asserting that the Antioch critics 
who refused to adopt the Alexandrian reading were 
actuated by mistaken critical principles, and not by 
unwillingness to alter the ancient tradition of their 
Church. 

There is, however, very early evidence for the form, 
What good thing shall I do? in a story purporting to 
be taken from the Gospel according to the Hebrews 
reported by a Latin translator of Origen in a passage 
the Greek of which is lost. Comm. in Matt., tom. 
XV. 14, velus <interpretatio, quoted Introd. ~ N.T.., 
p. 165. 
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But there is a question which cannot be evaded 
by a candid investigator: Is it not possible that the 
Alexandrian critics may have rightly preserved for us 
the true text as written by the author of our Greek 
First Gospel, only that that author was not St Matthew? 
And I frankly confess that something of that kind is 
the conclusion at which I have arrived myself. What 
we now call St Matthew’s Gospel contains a quantity 
of matter presenting such marks of antiquity and 
authenticity that I cannot reject the tradition that it 
came direct from an Apostle. In fact, I count St 
Matthew’s report of our Lord’s discourses as the 
most accurate. But, on the other hand, there are 
passages which, in my judgment, exhibit clear signs 
of dependence on St Mark’s Gospel. It seems to me 
that the best way of reconciling these phenomena is 
to accept what is also an ancient tradition, viz., that 
St Matthew wrote his Gospel in Aramaic, and that 
what we now know as St Matthew’s Gospel is a 
Greek Gospel of later date, but founded on the 
original Aramaic. 

But if we have St Matthew’s work only in the form 
given it by an unknown editor, why preserve with 
painful accuracy blunders which we do not regard as 
part of ‘the original? Why should we blame the 
Antioch critics if they occasionally removed a state- 
ment which they felt must be erroneous because 
contradicting something that had come to them on 
higher authority? They were not doing a work of 
literary curiosity, such as is done when the first edition 
of an old book is reprinted with all its misprints and 
errata. Their object was not literary, but theological 
and historical. They desired to have a truthful record 
of our Lord’s earthly life, to be periodically read in 
their Church assemblies for the edification of their 
people. The assent we give to our Gospels mainly 
rests on the fact that all over the Christian world 
they were used for this purpose from the earliest 
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times; and it rests in a much lower degree on the 
credit due to their authors, of whom, apart from this 
work of theirs, we know extremely little. 

Believing then, as I do, that the first publication 
of the Gospel was oral, not literary, I count it to be 
as unreasonable to ask for the Apostolic autograph of 
St Matthew’s Gospel as it would be to demand the 
original MS. of Shakespeare’s plays, the first publica- 
tion of which was made, not by printed books, but 
by public recitation. Though I ascribe extremely 
high authority to the readings of that ancient MS. 
which was a common ancestor of the Vatican and 
Sinaitic, yet I do not rate that authority higher than 
that possessed by the First Folio of Shakespeare, or 
the first editions of separate plays, the readings of 
which we do not scruple to reject, because we have 
no reason to believe that the press had been corrected 
by the poet himself. 

Applying now these general remarks to the criticism 
of the First Gospel, no reader of that Gospel can help 
feeling that we have in it a most precious and most 
authentic record of our Lord’s teaching; and if we 
had no other Gospel, we should scarcely have ventured 
on a task so precarious as to attempt to discriminate 
between the antiquity of its various parts. But we 
have two other Gospels showing in many places such 
close affinity with St Matthew’s that we cannot help 
concluding that either these two made use of St 
Matthew’s Gospel, or else that all three drew from a 
common source. The latter was the conclusion to 
which I found myself forced to give the preference. 
I provisionally called that source Q, not wishing to 
anticipate any conclusions to which more detailed 
study might lead me. Still, as there seemed to be 
indications that the source was Aramaic, I find it 
increasingly difficult to resist the conclusion that what 
I have called Q is no other than the Aramaic Matthew, 
to which tradition points as the earliest of the Gospel 
narratives. 
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The reasons for regarding the Aramaic Matthew 
as not the sole source of our Greek First Gospel are— 
(1) that there are some sections of the latter with which 
Mark and Luke show no signs of acquaintance, and 
with the statements in which they do not always even 
seem to agree ; (2) that in the places in which Matthew 
and Mark agree there is often more identity of language 
than a common Aramaic source will account for; (3) 
that, when we examine more closely, we more frequently 
find reason to think that the editor of the Greek Gospel 
borrowed his language from Mark than vice versd; (4) 
that duplicates occur in the narrative of our Greek 
Matthew which are best explained by the hypothesis 
that its editor used a double source. 

These results of criticism substantially agree with 
all that historical testimony enables us to assert; and 
if they be accepted as correct, we may place the Gospel 
records in chronological order as follows: First must 
have come the lost Aramaic by St Matthew, which is 
the basis of all three Synoptics; next would come 
Mark, whose Greek appears to have been used both by 
“‘Matthew ” and St Luke. As between the last two, the 
Greek Matthew seems to show more signs of posteriority ; 
but, until I am shown more satisfactory proof of acquaint- 
ance by either with the work of the other, I must hold 
that the interval between their dates of composition 
was not so long as to allow time for the earlier of 
the two to pass from being the local form in which 
in a particular district the history of our Saviour’s 
life was told, to become the property of the whole 
Church, and thus arrive at such general circulation as 
necessarily to become known at a distance from its 
place of composition. 

It does not come within the scope of this essay to 
treat of the Fourth Gospel; but its Evangelist was 
clearly acquainted with St Luke’s Gospel; and I find 
no reason for being less confident about his knowledge 
of St Mark’s. He could hardly have been ignorant 
of the Aramaic Matthew, since he shews acquaintance 
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with that language; but as to his use of the Greek 
Matthew I have not yet been able to come to a positive 
conclusion. I find no chronological difficulty in believ- 
ing that he might have known it; for both the Greek 
Matthew and St John’s Gospel appear to me to 
have been products of the same age, which may be 
described either as late in the Apostolic age, or early 
in the sub-Apostolic. I suspend my judgment on the 
question whether some points of coincidence between 
these two documents, if more than casual, are best 
explained by assuming the Greek editor’s acquaintance 
with the Fourth Gospel, or vzce versd.' 


1 I add here a few notes bearing on the question whether the Fourth 
Evangelist was acquainted with the Greek Matthew. I use the abbreviation 
G in referring to things related in our present Matthew, but which, as not 
having been utilised by St Mark, seem more likely to have been added by 
the Greek translator. I must not be accused of unwarranted assumption of 
the Johannine authorship of the Fourth Gospel, if I find it convenient to 
refer to its author as J. 

i, According to G, John the Baptist had discerned the dignity of Jesus 
before he baptized Him, and was on that account unwilling to perform 
that ministration; according to J, it was not until the Baptist saw the 
Holy Ghost descending on Jesus after His baptism that he knew by this 
appointed sign that Jesus was the destined successor who was to baptize 
with the Holy Ghost. Twice the Baptist (John i. 31, 33) is made to say 
I knew Him not. No doubt the contradiction may be only apparent. 
The Baptist may have felt that he had rightly discerned the dignity of 
this candidate for his baptism, but yet that he was not warranted to 
proclaim that this was He who was to baptize with the Holy Ghost, 
until the appointed sign had been given. But even though there is no 
real contradictian between G and J, the question arises whether the latter 
would not have avoided even the appearance of contradiction if he had 
known the work of the former. This argument would be more conclusive 
if in other cases J followed carefully the statements of his predecessors ; 
but we cannot but be struck with the freedom with which he habitually 
follows a line of his own. Nor can we regard this as any disparagement 
of his trustworthiness. One who is dependent on second-hand information 
is bound to follow his authorities scrupulously, and not go beyond what 
his informants have told him. But one who writes from first hand 
knowledge of the facts is under no obligation to study how the story had 
been told by persons with no better means of knowledge than himself. 
The seeming discordance, then, between J and G is only a presumption 
aN not a proof that the former was unacquainted with the work of the 
atter. 

ii. An illustration of the difficulty of pressing the argument from a 
contradictions is afforded by se te apihgle. J coe the pints 
as answering 2 am mot to the question Art thou Elijah? This is quite 
reconcilable with what on other grounds we infer as to his use of Luke 
who speaks (i. 17) of the Baptist as coming 27 the spirit and power of Elijah. 
Still it would lead us to think that he had not read Matt. xi. 14, Uf ye 
are willing to receive it, this ts Elijah which is to come. Yet if he knew St 
Mark’s Gospel, of which I make no doubt, he might have read there (ix. 13) 
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It will have been seen that the question what is 
the true reading of Matthew xix. 17 has an important 
bearing on the question of the date of the current 
Greek version of St Matthew’s Gospel. If we had to 
decide whether on this occasion our Lord said, as 
Mark reports, ri we Aéyers ayaev; or according to the 
Alexandrian text of Matthew, ti je épwras Tept Tov 
ayaQov; we must pronounce that the latter account 
has clear marks of posteriority; for it is enough to 
say that if this had been the original reading there 
would have been no temptation to alter it; while it 
is quite intelligible that a difficulty should very early 
be felt in an account which represented our Lord as 
disclaiming a right to the attribute good. I say very 
carly, for if we examine the conceptions of our Lord’s 
Person entertained by the Fourth Evangelist, or by 
St Paul, as for instance in the Epistle to the Colossians, 
we cannot doubt that in the first generation of Christians 
there must have existed that same reverent feeling which 
makes a Christian of the present day glad to be told 
some explanation or modification of the answer which 
St Mark represents our Lord as giving. 

If we desire to know the date of the Greek Matthew 
I think we can at least put a lower limit on it. In the 
first place, Justin Martyr was acquainted with it. I base 
this assertion on a comparison of Matt. xiii. 55 with 
Mark vi. 3, to my comments on which latter passage 
I refer my reader. I think that a comparison between 
the two passages leaves no doubt that both represent a 
common original. But there is the striking difference 
that in St Mark’s account Jesus is described as che 
carpenter, in St Matthew’s as the carpenter's son. In my 
judgment, the latter report has strong marks of 
posteriority. If the common original had described 
Jesus as the carpenters son, we can see no reason why 
St Mark should have altered it; on the other hand, I 


But I say unto you, that Elijah is come, and they have also done unto him 
whatsoever they listed, words which hardly need the commentary which 
St Matthew has added (xvii. 13), Zhen understood the disciples that He 
spake unto them of Johu the Baptist. 
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see no evidence that Jesus had worked as a réxrwy after 
He had left the town where He had been brought up, 
and devoted Himself to the work of public teaching. 
A considerable interval must have intervened between 
His departure as a young man from His native city, and 
His return to it, attended by a body of disciples, and 
already famous not only for His teaching, but for His 
miraculous cures, the like of which His fellow-townsmen 
expected to witness. It is quite conceivable that these 
disciples, or perhaps their successors of the next genera- 
tion, should have regarded carpenter’s work as beneath 
their Master’s dignity, and that in this reverential 
feeling the version ¢he carpenter's son had its origin. 
The relevance of this various reading to the question 
immediately before us is that Justin Martyr appears to 
have known both Matthew’s form and Mark’s. He 
describes our Lord (Z7rypho, 88) as counted the son of 
Joseph (rov rékrovos), and he also speaks of our Lord 
as having been Himself a réxkrwy, and as having 
wrought tecrovxca épya, of which he names the making 
of ploughs and yokes. I do not venture to count this 
statement of Justin’s as an authority independent of 
Mark, out of whose phrase 6 réxrwy a tradition might 
easily have been developed. 

But on this subject must be quoted another witness 
to St Mark’s report, namely, the opponent of Christianity, 
Celsus, who speaks (Origen, Cont. Cels. vi. 34-36) of 
the common mention among Christians of the ¢ree of life 
and the resurrection of the flesh from the tree, which, he says, 
had its origin J suppose because their teacher had been 
natled to the cross, and because he had been a réxrwv by trade. 
But the strangest thing about this objection of Celsus is 
Origen’s reply : Celsus has failed to take notice that Jesus 
zs never described as a réxrwv in the Gospels which are 
current in the Churches. There can be no doubt that 
o Téxrwy is the true reading of Mark, and also that this 
Gospel was received and current in all the Churches. 
This reply, then, of Origen’s must be explained in 
one or other of two ways. There is evidence, chiefly 
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Western, that copies of St Mark’s Gospel had a certain 
limited circulation in which Mark’s récrwy had been 
replaced by Matthew’s récrovos vids. It may be that it 
was a MS. of this type that Origen was using when he 
was replying to Celsus. If we reject this explanation, 
we must simply believe that Origen’s memory here 
played him false, and that though he remembered 
having seen Jesus described as a rékrwy he imagined 
that it was in an apocryphal Gospel he had seen it. 
There is, however, little need to elaborate a proof that 
the Greek Matthew was in circulation in the time of 
Justin, that is to say, in the middle of the second century, 
if 1 am right in believing that it was read by Ignatius 
in the beginning of that century. He says of our Lord 
(Smyrn. 1) BeBarticpéevoy id “Twavvov va rAnpwOy raca 
Otukatocuvn br avtov, Where there is a manifest reference to 
our Lord’s answer (Matt. iii. 15) when John scrupled 
to baptize Him, zpérov éeorw jpiv mAnpw@ca Tacay 
dtxacocvvyy. There are other signs of the use of the 
Greek Gospel by Ignatius; for instance (Polyc. 2), 
ppovpos yivov ws o Odis ev TaTW Kai GKépatos eioael ws 7) 
mepistepa Which is in close verbal accordance with 
Matt. x. 16, a saying which has no parallel in Mark 
or Luke. There are other parallels between Ignatius 
and Matthew which I do not quote; either because the 
verbal similarity is less close, or because there is a 
possibility that Ignatius might have been using another 
Gospel as his authority. The passage of Ignatius, 
however, which I first quoted, viz., that founded on 
Matt. iii. 15, deserves attention, because we may infer 
from the silence of Mark and Luke that it was drawn 
from a source not used by them, and because it has 
what may be regarded as marks of posteriority. An 
Evangelist could not be expected to record every saying 
of our Lord; and therefore, though St Luke did not 
include in his work the saying Be ye wzse as serpents, we 
could not infer that he did not find this saying in the 
source which he had in common with St Mark. But 
I cannot help thinking that if either St Mark or St 
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Luke had found in Q this account of the reluctance of 
John to baptize our Lord, he would have recorded it 
in his Gospel. The Baptist’s reluctance could only 
have arisen from divine inspiration; for as yet our 
Lord had done no public work which might have 
manifested His glory. The recording of this reluctance 
was a useful safeguard against a natural inference that 
He who sought baptism thereby owned inferiority to 
the baptizer; and so I think it unlikely that St Mark 
or St Luke would have omitted this safeguard, if he 
had found it in the Aramaic Matthew. 

Again, the need of some explanation must have been 
suggested by St Matthew’s statement that those who 
desired to be baptized by John came confessing their sins. 
The question then suggests itself, Why then was Jesus 
baptized? Whatsins had Hetoconfess? St Matthew’s 
solution of this difficulty received ornamentation in 
the Jewish section of the Church. See citations from 
The Gospel according to the Hebrews and the Pseudo 
Cyprian’s De Rebaptismate on p. 46. It appears to me 
the best explanation of the omission in Mark and Luke 
of a safeguard provided by St Matthew against a wrong 
inference from the fact of our Lord’s having been 
baptized by John, is that this inference resulted from 
a reflective meditation on the story, and had not been 
drawn at the time of composition of St Mark’s Gospel 
or St Luke’s. It certainly had been drawn in the time 
of Justin Martyr who, in a passage already referred to 
(Trypho, 88), describes our Lord as coming to be baptized 
ouX ws evded avTov Tov BarricOjva. We have the same 
idea in Clement of Alexandria (Eclog. Proph., 7), d.d 
TovTo 6 Lwrip éBarricaro un xpycwv atrds. The idea 
common to both passages, that Jesus had ot need to 
be baptized, seems to me to have been suggested by the 
Baptist’s confession reported in the Greek Matthew that 
he himself Zad need to be baptized, éya ypéav exw trod 
cov BarricOjva. 

In what precedes, I have chiefly occupied myself 
with a comparison of St Matthew’s account with St _ 
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Mark’s. It is time now to consider the variations of 
Luke. 

One of the most striking differences between St 
Luke’s version of this story and St Matthew’s relates 
to the order in which the Ten Commandments are 
quoted. St Matthew’s order is that usual amongst our- 
selves, in which the commandment Thou shalt do no 
murder precedes the command Thou shalt not commit 
adultery. St Luke, following Mark, reverses this order. 
This variation arises from a variation in then current 
texts of the Septuagint: Cod. B., in Deut. v., places 
the commandments in the order in which Luke has 
them ; Philo has the same order (De Decalogo, 24 and 
32), and founds an argument on it; and so likewise 
does Tertullian (De Pudic., 5), who builds his whole 
argument on the fact, that in the Decalogue the pro- 
hibition against adultery is placed before that against 
murder. This is also St Paul’s order (Rom. xiii. 9), 
and apparently it is likewise the order of St James 
(ii. 11). We need not wonder, then, if St Luke used 
the order common in Pauline circles. 

It is to be noted that all three Evangelists agree 
in placing the command Honour thy father and mother 
in a place by itself at the end. The explanation seems 
to be that our Lord had shortly before reproached the 
Pharisees with their neglect of this command of Moses 
(Mark vii. 10; Matt. xv. 4), and therefore if the citation 
of the Commandments had commenced with the first 
of the second table of the Law, it would be felt that this 
command ought not to be omitted from the recital. 

But the most remarkable of St Matthew’s additions 
is that, at the end, he places Thou shalt love thy neighbour 
as thyself. We has this precept elsewhere in the same 
context as the other Synoptics; but the placing it here 
is peculiar to Matthew. It was natural that a Christian 
should add to his list of Commandments this which 
our Lord had taught as the compendium of the whole 
second table of the Law; and so we find St Paul intro- 
ducing it in Romans xiii. 9; but I cannot think that the 
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original could have contained the precept in this place ; 
for if our Lord had quoted it so, the rich man would 
have scarcely been so ready with the answer Al these 
things have I observed. 

It ought to be noted how St Luke (xii. 33) converts 
into a general precept what had been uttered as a 
special command to this rich man, Se that ye have, 
and give alms. St Luke has a special sympathy for the 
poor. In his Gospel the benediction which in Matthew 
appears as one on the poor zx sfzrit, seems to be on 
actual poverty; and the story of Dives and Lazarus 
brings out the irony of the contrast between the share of 
the rich in temporal and in eternal happiness respectively. 
What he tells in the Acts about the communism of 
Christians immediately after our Lord’s departure 
accounts for his recording sayings of our Lord which 
justified, if they did not suggest, that institution. 


OUR LORD’S REFLECTIONS ON THE RICH 
MAN’S "REFUSAL 


MARK X, 23-27. MATT, xix. 23-26. LUKE xviii. 24-27, 


The chief difference in this section between Mark 
and the other two Evangelists is that St Mark represents 
our Lord, when He saw the astonishment felt by the 
disciples at His declaration of the difficulty of a rich 
man’s entering the kingdom of God, as repeating 
the announcement in a more startling form. Yet 
though St Matthew and St Luke each record only a 
single utterance of this declaration, there is nothing 
in either case to forbid our supposing that they drew 
their information from Mark. It is a sufficient explana- 
tion of St Luke’s version to say that it is only St 
Mark’s abbreviated. Matthew in a different way shows 
traces of the influence of Mark. St Mark having told 
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of the amazement of the disciples at our Lord’s declara- 
tion, then introduces the saying about the camel and 
the needle’s eye with 6 dé “Iycovs rdAw amokptOels Eyer. 
St Matthew says nothing about the amazement of the 
disciples ; but he introduces the saying about the camel 
and the needle’s eye with radw 6é Aéyw duiv. I cannot 
but think that the wadw here indicates a use of St 
Mark’s Gospel. 

So far we might seem to be on firm ground; but 
when we proceed to the next verse in Mark, we come 
to a question by no means easy to answer. St Mark 
having told of the amazement of the disciples at the 
saying How hardly shall they that have riches enter into 
the kingdom of God! represents our Lord as repeating 
the saying in the form How hard is it for them that 
TRUST IN riches to enter into the kingdom of God! Now 
if our Lord said the same thing twice over, it would 
be natural for the narrator to content himself, as St 
Luke does, with telling it once, unless the second 
time it was said with a variation. Here, according to 
St Mark, there was an important variation, mitigating 
greatly the harshness of the saying, by the explanation 
that the difficulty of entering the kingdom of God 
arises, not from the possession of riches, but from putting 
trust in them. It is strange then that so important 
a mitigation should not have been noticed by the other 
two Evangelists who tell the story. 

Yet St Mark’s own account would give the impres- 
sion that our Lord’s object in repeating His saying 
was not to soften it, but to strengthen it; for it is on 
the repetition that he states the difficulty in the harshest 
form, namely, with the addition about the camel and 
the needle’s eye. And it would appear that the hearers 
were unconscious of any mitigation; for if they had 
been astonished before, we are told now that they 
mepiscas eLeTAjocovTOo; and said among themselves «ai 
cis Sivara cwOqva; St Luke here verbally copies Mark. 
St Matthew has ris dpa dvvarar cwOqvat. 

This difficulty is smoothed away in our two oldest 
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extant MSS., Bx, which omit the words for them that 
trust in riches, but, however, are only supported by 
a couple of the witnesses that usually join in their 
attestation. Nevertheless, it is certain that the insertion 
of these words is extremely ancient; for they are 
quoted as Mark’s by Clement of Alexandria, whose 
tract Quzs dives salvetur is of the nature of a com- 
mentary on this story. Clement quotes it at length 
as from Mark; but two or three verbal alterations 
seemingly derived from Matthew make it probable 
that he is quoting from memory; still this does not 
throw any doubt on the fact that it is from St Mark’s 
Gospel that he derived these words, there being no 
other Gospel which contains them. 

My own judgment inclines to the paradoxical con- 
clusion that the evidence is in favour of the opinion 
that the words for them that trust in riches belong to 
the genuine text of Mark, but not in favour of the 
opinion that they were spoken by our Lord. It is 
difficult to think that if the longer form had not been 
in the original Mark it could have got into the received 
text so early as the time of Clement, and that the 
abridged form could have found such poor reception 
afterwards. Again, if the words had been inserted by 
scribes or editors in order to diminish the startling effect 
of our Lord’s saying, the insertion would have been 
made in all three Gospels. Therefore if these words 
were not written by St Mark, they must have been inserted 
at that early time when that Gospel circulated singly 
for the use of people acquainted with no other. Certainly 
my first impression was that the words for them that 
trust in riches belong to the genuine text of Mark, and 
that the omission of them in a small number of copies 
arose from the assimilation of Mark’s account to that 
of the other Gospels. Indeed the witnesses for the 
abridged text might possibly be reduced to a single 
MS. ; for B and x both came out of the same workshop, 
and the same MS. may have been used by both tran- 
scribers, only by the scribe of the Sinaitic with more 
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consultation of other MSS. than by the scribe of the 
Vatican. 

One is certainly not attracted by the form to which 
our Lord’s saying is reduced when the disputed words 
are struck out of St Mark’s report. It then becomes 
merely How hard zs it to enter into the kingdom of 
God! That is to say, the question whether riches are 
a hindrance to entering is lost sight of; and we are 
merely reminded how difficult it is for axy one to enter 
the kingdom of God. I am bound to give due weight 
to arguments against the view to which I am myself 
inclined ; and therefore I must not omit to notice that 
the disciples’ exclamation Then who can be saved? would 
come most naturally if our Lord’s saying had been 
Flow difficult zt ts for any one to be saved! 

On the whole I am inclined to accept St Luke’s 
report as that which approaches most nearly to what 
our Lord said. If some softening of its apparent harsh- 
ness were made, whether by St Mark himself, or by 
a very early transcriber, the case would be parallel with 
the insertion of efe7 in Matt. v. 22; of aapexros Adyou 
mopveias in Matt. v. 32; of uy ert topveia in Matt. xix. 9; 
and of +i we épwras rept Tov ayafov in Matt. xix. 17. 
In like manner I am disposed to believe that our 
Lord gave no other softening of the apparent harsh- 
ness of the present saying than The things which are 
tmpossible with men are possible with God. 

Our decision about the present various reading 
strongly affects our decision on a point which is of 
importance in the investigations of this essay. Did 
St Matthew and St Luke know the Greek Q only 
through Mark’s translation? or had they the use of an 
independent version? Matthew and Luke have several 
striking coincidences with the Greek of Mark; and if 
they had no other authority than Mark for this story, 
they must be added to the list of witnesses for the 
shorter form of Mark, since it is not likely that if they 
had known the longer one, they would have preferred 
to tell the story in a way so much more likely to cause 
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perplexity to those who read it. On the other hand, 
it complicates the hypothesis very much if we postulate 
the existence of another translation from the Aramaic, 
from which St Mark must have borrowed much of his 
language. 


PETER’S CLAIM 


MarK x, 28-31. MATT, xix. 27-30. LUKE xviii. 28-30. 
Compare with Matt. xix. 28; Luke xxii. 29, 30. 

On the question whether the other two Evangelists 
copied Mark must be taken into account the Marcan 
features in this section which do not appear in the 
other Gospels. In the first place, I note the phrase, 
Mark x. 29, for my sake, and for the gospels sake. Here 
Luke has for the kingdom of God's sake; and Matthew jor 
my names sake. ‘This phrase for my sake and the gospels 
is especially Marcan. We had it (viii. 35) Whosoever 
shall lose his life for my sake and the gospel’s. The saying 
is found twice in Matthew (x. 39; xvi. 25), but there the 
phrase is for my sake, and there is no mention of “he 
gospel. (See supra, p. 37.) 

I own that to me the surprising thing is, not that 
St Mark should have adopted the Pauline use of this 
word, but that St Luke should not have done so. 
Nevertheless, early though this use of the word Gosfel/ 
to denote the whole subject of the Christian preaching 
undoubtedly is, yet there is not evidence that it was 
so used in the Aramaic Matthew, or in whatever work 
was the earliest attempt to record the work and teaching 
of our Lord. And therefore, on the ground of this 
phrase alone, I am disposed to believe that St Matthew 
and St Luke here used an authority earlier than Mark. 

I draw the same inference from the words pera 
duwvypav in Mark x. 30, which are not found in the 
parallel passages in Matthew and Luke. I find it hard 
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to believe that if these Evangelists had found these 
words in the authority which they were using, they 
would have suppressed them, and have recorded the 
promise of a return even in this life for sacrifices made 
for Christ, without adding the warning which the 
Apostle has expressed in the form (2 Tim. iii. 12): AZ 
that would live godly tn Christ Jesus shall suffer persecution. 
St Paul, in writing to the Thessalonians, reminds them 
(1 Thess. iii. 4) how he had told them beforehand that 
they should suffer affliction; and our Lord Himself 
never omitted to warn those who desired to become 
His disciples to count the cost beforehand; and even 
if the authority which St Mark was using had made 
no mention in this place of the cautions which our Lord 
always joined to His promises, it would not surprise us 
that the Evangelist should supply this deficiency ; but 
the converse supposition, of the suppressing of a recorded 
warning is quite inadmissible. 

St Mark is here more cautious than St Matthew or 
St Luke; for he gives an enumeration showing that 
a wife is not included in the list of things to be parted 
with, and to be given back in this life a hundredfold. 
I have already noted the parallel between Matt. xix. 28 
and Luke xxii. 30 which is probably explained as an 
insertion in this place by St Matthew of words spoken 
by our Lord at a later time. 

St Matthew records the parable of the Labourers in 
the Vineyard as spoken on this occasion ; and his report 
is amply confirmed by its special appropriateness. St 
Peter had attempted to stipulate for a reward for the 
sacrifices which he and his brethren had made; and 
he is taught by this parable that while every promise 
made would be amply fulfilled, yet that they who had 
made no stipulation might receive a greater reward. 
St Mark’s silence about this parable is sufficiently 
accounted for by the limitations of his plan, which 
left him room for but few specimens of our Lord’s 
method of teaching by parables. 

2D 
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MARK x. 32-34. 

"Hoar 6¢ €v Th 60 dva- 
Balvovres els ’lepoo dupa, 
Kal hv mpodywy airovs o 
*Incods, kat é@apBoivro, 
ol 6¢ dKxodoufovvTes Edo- 
Bodyro. Kal mapahaBar 
madw Tos dwdexa HpsaTo 
avrots Aéyew Ta “éNovTA 
air cupBalvew bre, *1dovd 
avaBalvyouer els "Lepood- 
Avua, Kal 6 vlds Tod dp- 
Opwrov rapadodjnoerat 
Tois dpxiepetow Kal Tots 
ypauparetow, Kal Kara- 
Kpwodow avrov BavdTw 
kal mapadaoovow atrov 
trois éOvecw Kat éural- 
tovow aire Kat eumri- 


PETER’S CLAIM 


MATT, xx. 17-19. 


Méd\\wy 6é dvaBalvew 
*Inoots els *lepood\uua 
mapéhaBev rors dwdexa 
[uaOnras] kar’ iétav, Kal 
év TH 60 elev avrois, 
*Id0d dvaBalvoper els ’Ie- 
pooédupa, Kal 6 vids Tod 
avOpmmrov mapadoOjcerat 
Tos apxtepetow Kal ypap- 
paredow, kal Karaxpwod- 
ow avrov [Oavdrw], Kal 
mapadw@covoww avroy Tots 
fOvecw els TO Eumaitac 
kal pacriyGou Kal orav- 
pOocat, kal rq Tplry Tuepa 
éyepOnaerat. 


LUKE xvili. 31-34. 

TlapadaBow 5é rods dw- 
dexa elev mpds avrous, 
*Idod dvaBalvomev els Ie- 
povoadnp, Kal TeAETOHoe- 
Tat TayTa Ta “yeypappéva 
dia TGV mpodynrGy TH vig 
Tov avOpwrrou' mapadob7- 
oeTat yap Tots EGvecw Kal 
éumaxOncerat kat vBpio- 
Onoerat Kat éumrvod7- 
cera, Kal paorvywoarTes 
admoxtevotow avrév, Kat 
7H NuEepe TH Tplryn avac- 
ThoeTat, Kat adrol ovdéev 
ToUTwY cuUVijKav, Kal jr 
TO pra TolTo Kexpuppe- 
vov am atrayv, cat ovx 
éylvwoxov Ta Aeyoueva, 


sovow avr@ kal pacTvye- 
cove. avrov Kat amroKTe- 
vodow, kat pera Tpels 
Neépas avacrycerat, 


These three accounts are plainly copies of the same 
original. St Luke’s dependence on Mark is very 
manifest, for he copies Mark’s relation of the prophecy 
of the spitting and the scourging, though in his own 
account of the Crucifixion he does not mention either. 
St Luke here adds a reference to the fulfilment of 
prophecy in the ill-treatment of our Lord, and at the 
end he mentions, as he had done before, ix. 45, the 
failure of the disciples to understand predictions of 
their Master’s rejection. I should gather from these 
accounts that our Lord had not previously announced 
His intention of going up to Jerusalem, a place where 
they had reason to know from His own warnings, if 
not otherwise, that His life would be in danger; and 
it would seem that they became aware of His intentions 
by His joining Himself with others bound on the same 
journey. Then, when He saw their alarm, He took 
the Twelve aside, and privately made them understand 
that He was fully aware of the consequences of the step 
He was taking. 

There is a certain ambiguity in St Mark’s form of 
expression: are we to understand of dxoXovOoovtes of 
the Twelve? or of the crowds which accompanied Jesus? 
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St Mark afterwards records the literal fulfilment of all 
the particulars here predicted. Thus the zrapadoOijoera 
of verse 33 appears again in xiv. 41, 42, 44; for it is 
the same word which is translated delivered in chap, x. 
which is rendered defrayed in chap. xiv. They into 
whose hands our Lord was to be delivered are here 
described as of apxtepeis kat of ypaupuareis, to whom are 
added in xiv. 43 cai of rpecBirepo. This last word, 
though not found in this place, had been introduced in 
the previous prediction viii. 31. We might translate 
it Senators, for it is a general word including all the 
members of the Sanhedrin. We find it so used, Acts 
xxii. 5; see also Luke xxii. 66. Again, we have in 
Mark xiv. 64 the historical account of the fulfilment of 
the prediction cataxpwovow avrov Oavarw; and in xv. 1 
that of rapadécovcw aitov Trois éOverw, and in xv. 19 
that of éuratfovew avT@ Kal eurricovew ai’to, the verbal 
correspondence in all these passage being very striking. 


THE REQUEST OF THE SONS OF ZEBEDEE 


MARK x. 35-40. MATT. xx. 20-23. 


The identity of the two narratives is manifest; the 
only question is whether St Matthew is here using Mark 
as his authority, or whether he drew from an independent 
‘source. On the side of Matthew’s independence of 
Mark may be urged the great probability that the two 
disciples made their mother their mouthpiece, a detail 
which St Matthew did not learn from Mark. St Matthew 
might easily have learnt the fact of her presence from 
some other source than Mark. Admitting this, I stil 
believe that St Matthew borrowed his accours>-” 
Mark with some trivial alterations of his ehiédi-ztion 

Whether the disciples used thgirg, ig our Lord 
or not, it is to them and_r- ee ash oe 


addresses His Sd 
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There is, of course, the possibility that at the time when 
St Matthew’s Gospel was published, the consideration 
in the Church of James and John was so high that there 
was a desire to throw some of the responsibility for this 
demand from the Apostles on their mother. 

But the most important difference is that St Matthew, 
according to his oldest text, omits in verse 38 of Mark 
the words } ro Barvicpa 0 éyw Barri€oua, as well as the 
corresponding words in verse 39. I do not know what 
account is to be given of this omission except that the 
editor of the Greek Matthew did not understand the 
metaphor used. But that the expression was really 
used by our Lord on this occasion is made probable by 
independent testimony to the use of the same metaphor 
by our Lord on another occasion, / have a baptism to be 
baptized with; and how am I straitened until tt be accom- 
plished! (Luke xii. 50). This testimony from Luke is 
the more important as that Evangelist does not record 
the incident now under consideration. 


THE MUTUAL JEALOUSIES OF THE 
APOSTLES 


MARK x, 41-45. 


Kal dxovcavres of déka Hptavro 
dyavaxreiy mept "laxéBov Kal ’lwd- 
vou. Kal mpookadecdmevos avrovs 
6 ’Inoods Aéyer avrois, Oldare bru ob 
Soxodyres dpxew Trav éOvOy Kxara- 
Kuptevovow atrayv Kal of peyddoe 
air&v xare~ovoidfovow atr&y. odx 
otrws 5€ éoriv év dyiv' adn ds dv 
Oédyn péyas yevéoOat ev div, Eorac 
Uudv Sidkovos, kal ds dy Ody ev Suly 

eva mpOros, eorat mdvrwy doddos* 


MATT. xx. 24-28. 


Kal dxovoavres of S€xa ayyavdxrn- 
cav wept tav dto ddeAPGv. 6 Oe 
*Inoovs mpocxadecduevos avtovds 
elrev, Oldare dre ol dpxovres Tar 
éOvv Kataxupievouow atray Kal ot 
peyddot kare~ouotdfoucw avrav. ovx 
oUrws éorlv év duly: adn ds dy O€XD 


-é&y tiv péyas yevéoOar éorar budv 


Sudxovos, kal ds dv OéAy ev by elvar 
mpros éorat vudv Sovdos* Wormep 6 
vids Tov dvOpdrov ovK HAOev Staxov7y- 
Ofjvar ANNA StaKovFjoa Kal Sovvar Thy 
Yuxny abrov NUrpov dyTi moAhGv. 


re Mark’s began to be moved with indigna- 
* not mean that the other Apostles 
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were in a permanent state of indignation against James 
and John, which had its origin in the claim now made 
for them. We ought rather to note that St Mark 
habitually refuses to use the aorist where it is not a 
definite incident that is spoken of, but a continuous 
State of feeling. In speaking of such a state, he ordinarily 
uses the imperfect tense, except on the first occasion 
that he has to speak of it, when he usually has degan 
with the infinitive. 

The verbal coincidences between Matthew and Mark 
in this passage are such as to prove that we have here 
two versions of the same original ; and I believe the case 
to be that St Matthew copies Mark. 

These precepts of humility seem to have been given 
more than once. We hear first of the disputes which 
suggested them as arising immediately after our Lord’s 
rebuke to Peter. Then it is likely that the other two 
Apostles, who had been united with Peter in special 
companionship with their Master, conceived the idea of 
holding a higher place in the future kingdom than that 
Apostle. This would be all the more likely to occur if 
Jesus, as the Fourth Evangelist relates, exhibited special 
love to John. St Mark relates (ix. 35) how our Lord 
rebuked these disputes; but they were revived by this 
request of the sons of Zebedee, which elicited from our 
Lord a new declaration of the conditions for greatness in 
His kingdom. 

St Luke, who wrote at a time when probably the 
leading men in the Church wished that these ancient 
disputes should be forgotten, has not told of the ambition 
of the sons of Zebedee, and he has combined the rebukes 
with which our Lord more than once suppressed those 
seething rivalries, springing from the expectation of a 
temporal kingdom, into one discourse which he places 


on the night before our Lord’s apprehension. What Be 


most astonishing is the perfect success of this teach#, tig, ff 
and the complete absence of personal emulatior amy, 

those who, after their Master’s death, » Svernce ae 
Church. The light cast by ao Ey. Pingelists satite 


ae 
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contests which arose during the brief season of expected 
triumph, enables us to see how different the history of 
Christ’s kingdom might have been, if it had not been 
for that rejection and defeat, which seemed to the 
disciples shocking and incredible when their Master 
announced it to them. 


THE HEALING OF THE BLIND MAN AT 
JERICHO 


MARK x. 46-52. MATT. xx. 29-34. LUKE xviil. 35-43. 

There can be no doubt that St Luke’s narrative here 
is dependent on St Mark’s, with which it has close 
verbal resemblance. The first difference we find that is 
not merely verbal is that St Mark gives the name of the 
blind man, and that St Luke does not. But no explana- 
tion is necessary save that St Luke wrote for readers who 
would be interested in hearing how Jesus had restored a 
blind man to sight, without caring to know his name or 
his father’s; while we have no right to demand that 
St Mark should suppress a detail which he remembered, 
even if we do not make the quite credible hypothesis 
that this man, on being restored to sight, remained in the 
company of our Lord’s disciples, among whom his name 
became a familiar word. 

St Mark here gives a graphic narrative how Jesus 
stopped, ordered the blind man to be called ; and how 
the man at once jumped up, cast off his garment, and 
came. St Luke has substantially the same story to tell, 
only with less detail. It is only in the final clause that 


a St_Luke makes a substantial addition, telling that the 


pis: ix man followed in the way glorifying God, and that 
ale, when they saw it, gave praise unto God. But 
s are not enough to establish the con- 
Luke here used a different authority. 


St Luke tae “ce deviated from Mark, in relating 
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this miracle as performed as our Lord was going into 
Jericho, not as He was coming out. St Luke has 
evidently some information independent of Mark ; for 
he goes on to tell of the reception of our Lord in Jericho 
by Zacchzeus, who may well have been, directly or 
indirectly, the source of St Luke’s information. I find no 
necessity for making a reconciliation between St Mark’s 
account and St Luke’s. Both accounts agree in placing 
the scene of the miracle in the neighbourhood of Jericho. 
St Matthew’s account, however, requires a closer examina- 
tion, because it presents what may perhaps be regarded 
asa ‘‘doublet”’; that is to say, there is another account 
of the healing a blind man which has so many points of 
resemblance to that under consideration that the question 
arises whether both are not accounts of the same 
occurrence. I place first that the place of which in the 
narrative gives probability to the theory that St Matthew 
has derived his account from Mark. 


MATT. xx. 29-34. 


Kal éxropevouévey abr&y ad ’Te- 
pexw AKorovOnoer adTw@ SxAos oNvs. 
kat idod dvo0 tupdol Kabjuevor Tapa 
Thy 666y, axotcaytes Ott “Inoois 
mapayelt, €xpatay Néyovres, Kupie, 
éhéqoov uds, vids Aaveld. 6 6€ 
bxAos éreriunoev atrois tva ow7n- 
cwow* ot dé petfov Expatay NéyorTes, 
Kupte, édénoov ayuds, vios Aaveid. 
kal oras [6] "Inoots épwvnoev avrovs 
kal elev, Th OédeTe Toujow vir ; 
Aéyourcw air@, Kipre, va avoryaow 


MATT. ix. 27-31. 


Kal mapdyovre éxeibev rp ?Inood 
HKovovOncav dSvo tTuddol Kpafovres 
kal Déyovres, ’ENénoov auds, vié 
Aavel6. édOdvte Sé els Thy oiklayv 
mpochrGav avt@ ol rupdol, Kat déver 
avrots 6 Incots, Iliorevere bre diva- 
feat ToOTO Tovjoar; Aéyovow aire, 
Nal, cipee. rére Hwaro ray é6pGan- 
pay atrdy déeywr, Kara ri miorw 
bar yevnOjrw tyiv. Kal nvewxOn- 
cav avr&v of 6¢Oadpol. Kal éveBpr- 
UHOn abrots 6’Incovs Aéyer, ‘Opire 


of ddOarpol nudy. omrdraryxvicbels pndels yuwwoKérw of d¢ eedOdvres 
dé 6 "Incods Hyaro Tey dupdrwr diedyj micay atrov ev OdAn TH YU 
atray, kal evOéws avéBreyay Kal exelyy. 

Akorovencay aura. 

The story in Matthew xx. is in close verbal identity 
with that told by St Mark. The chief difference is that 
St Matthew tells the story of two blind men; that he 
omits, as St Luke does, the relation of the encouraging 
tone in which our Lord’s call! was conveyed to the blind 
man, and of his then jumping up, throwing aside his 
garment and running to Jesus. St Matthew has the 
phrase that our eyes may be opened, instead of Mark’s 


1 gwveiv is not used by St Matthew except where copied from Mark. 
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that I may receive my sight, and the word ordayxuaGels 
is also Matthew’s. 

But the story in Matt. ix. must be referred, not 
to Mark, but to the Aramaic Matthew. It may be 
a question whether the Greek translator has not 
modified it. The story is told by St Matthew as 
immediately following the raising of Jairus’ daughter ; 
but if we take our chronology from Mark, we should 
place at a later date the ascription to our Lord of the 
title Son of David. The command also that no man 
should be told of the miracle appears to belong to a 
later period in our Lord’s life, though it must be owned 
that the argument is precarious. The Aramaic story 
no doubt related a miracle performed on two blind men, 
which may account for the duplication in St Matthew’s 
account of the miracle in chap. xx. There is no reason 
for rejecting St Mark’s account, which seems to rest 
on autoptic testimony, that there was only one, nor 
need we try to save St Matthew’s infallibility by the 
hypothesis that one man had been met when our Lord 
was going into Jericho, and another as He was coming 
out. 


THE TRIUMPHAL ENTRY 


MARK xi. I-11. 


Kal dre éyylfoucw els 
*Tepordruua els BnOpayh 
kal BnOavlav mpds 7d 
"Opos Tov Hay, droc- 
Tré\Aet Ovo TOv madnradv 
avrov Kal déyer avrois, 
‘Ymdyere els thy Kbunv 
Tiy KarévayTe buov, Kal 
evOds elomopevducvor els 
avryy etpjoere wOdov de- 
deuévov ep’ dv oddels odrw 
avOpwrov éxdbicev’ Dv- 
care avrov Kal epere. 
kal édy ris duly ely, Th 
mo.etre TobTo ; elmare, ‘O 
KUpios abrov xpelay &xeet 
Kar evOds adrdy dmocréd- 
ew Tad Wde, K.7.r, 


MATT. xxi. I-11. 


Kal ére Hyyiay els 
*Tepord\uua Kal HAGov els 
ByOparyh els 7d "Opos r&v 
*Edatcwr, tore “Inoods 
améorei\ev Sto paenras 
Aé€ywr avrots, ILopeverbe 
els Thy Kdunv Thy Kare- 
vavTt tuov, Kat ev0ds 
evphoere bvov Sedewevny 
kal ma@dovy per’ avrijs* 
NUoavres adydyeré ol. 
kal édv tis bulv ely TL, 
épetre Sri, ‘O KUpros abrwv 
Xpelav &xerr evOds dé dtroc- 
Tere avrovs, K.T.A, 


LUKE xix. 28-40. 


Kat elrav ratvra éro- 
pevero Eumpoober dvaBal- 
vo els ’lepood\upa. 

Kal éyévero &s Fyyurev 
els BnOpayh Kat BnOand 
mpos 70 pos TO KaNoUMEvor 
"HAawwy, dméorerrev Sto 
Tov UAdnTav héeywr, ‘Trd- 
ere els Thy Karévayte 
Kounv, é€v q elomopevd- 
Mevoe edphoere mwrov Se- 
Seuwévov, ed’ dv oddels 
wwmore dvOphrwy éxde- 
cev, Kal \UoavTes avrov 
dydyere. kal édy res 
buds épwrd, Awd rl Were ; 
ob'rws épetre Srt, ‘O Kvpuos 
avrov xpelay &xet, K.T.A. 
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Origen tells us in his Commentary on St Matthew 
(tom. xvi. 17) that St Matthew here has ByO¢ayr}, Mark 
ByOanas, Luke ByOgayy cat ByOands. This statement as 
regards the readings of Matthew and Luke agrees with 
the extant MSS.; but those of Mark, including B 
and §, give the same reading as Luke, ByOday? cal 
ByGana [v]. Moreover Origen, in his Commentary on 
St John (tom. x. 15), copies this whole section of Mark 
in the form agreeing with the now Received Text. 
Having regard to the explicit statement of Origen just 
quoted, Tischendorf suspects that the MSS. of the 
Commentary on St John must be in error; but I rather 
think the true explanation to be that the Commentary 
on St John represents the text of Mark in the form 
accepted in Alexandria, and that the Commentary on 
St Matthew, written a dozen years later, when Origen 
was residing in Palestine, represents to us the Western 
MS. used by Origen at that later time. Holding as I 
do the opinion that St Luke made use of St Mark’s 
Gospel, I regard St Luke as attesting the more ancient 
reading of Mark. I think that the Aramaic Matthew 
had Bethphage; and that St Mark’s local knowledge 
added Bethany, which was the real scene of the incident. 

Another various reading deserves attention : in Mark 
Xi. 3, Jesus instructs His two disciples, in case any one 
should ask them why they loosed the colt, to reply, Zhe 
Lord hath need of him, and then, according to the Received 
Text, He goes on to predict that this answer would obtain 
immediate compliance, and straightway he will send him 
iither. But B and the other witnesses to the older 
text instead of cai evOvs arooreAe? avTov ade, have kat 
evOvs avTov amocréANa tadw @de. That is to say, this 
clause becomes part of the reply put into the disciples’ 
mouths: The Lord hath need of him, and will immediately 
send him back again hither. It certainly weakens the 
miraculous impression produced by the predicted success 
of the demand, when we learn that no more was asked 
for than a loan with the promise of immediate return. 
It is not surprising, then, that St Luke though, as I 
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believe, deriving his story from Mark, should omit this 
clause altogether. 

When we compare the forms with and without radu, 
I regard the former as having the claim to higher 
antiquity ; because if the wa\w had not been in the 
original text, there appears no inducement for adding 
it; while, on the other hand, it is quite conceivable that 
though part of the original, it might have been left out 
on subsequent repetition of the story. My theory is 
that the form without wa\w and with the future tense 
appeared first in the text of the Greek Matthew,? which 
I take to be some years later than Mark; and that 
subsequently copies of St Mark’s Gospel were altered 
into conformity with St Matthew’s text. 

We might suppose that the men who lent the colt 
were strangers to our Lord; but as the place was 
Bethany, where our Lord had friends with whom He 
afterwards went out to sleep, it may well be believed 
that they knew who 6 xvpios was. A quite parallel case 
is that of our Lord’s sending two disciples to prepare 
a room for the Passover feast. St Matthew tells the 
story as if the disciples were directed to go toa particular 
person. St Mark, followed by St Luke, sends them 
to one apparently selected by chance. We need not 
anticipate the discussion as to which of these versions 
of the story is to be preferred, but the question is 
certainly raised in both cases as to the liability of a 
simple story to receive ornamental additions. 

A notable difference in St Matthew’s account is that 
whereas St Mark, St Luke, and St John tell of our 
Lord’s riding on a single animal (and indeed it is hard 
to understand how He could have ridden two, except 
in the sense that He rode one, and the other followed). 
St Matthew tells that the ass and her foal were brought 
to our Lord, and He is represented as sitting upon them. 
St Matthew’s language seems intended to bring the 
narrative into closer verbal conformity with the prophecy 


* It seems to me that St Matthew understood the passage in Mark in the 
same way that an ordinary reader understands our English version. 
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Upon an ass, and upon a colt the foal of an ass.1 Indeed 
St Mark’s account excludes the idea of our Lord’s 
riding on the mother ass; for he lays stress on the fact, 
which St Matthew omits, that the animal was one on 
which none before had sat; a thing likely to be true 
of the colt, but scarcely of the mother. 

The point deserves notice that St Mark makes no 
mention of the prophecy of Zechariah. I suppose the 
explanation of this to be that St Mark wrote for Gentile 
readers in whom he could not assume acquaintance with 
the Jewish prophets. [Illustrations of the fulfilment of 
prophecy, such as St Matthew often notes, must have 
been dwelt on in Christian preaching from the earliest 
date of it; and though no doubt, as time went on, this 
topic was likely to be expanded, yet it is not likely to 
have been absent at any date however early. 

Now it seems to me that the reference to Zechariah 
in the present Matthew is likely to have been in the 
earliest form of that Gospel. It must surely have been 
in the mind of the disciples when they joined in the 
triumphal entry. We are expressly given to under- 
stand that the colt on which our Lord rode had not 
borne Him from the north, but was specially obtained 
for the express purpose of this entry. When it is said 
that the Lord hath need of him, it cannot be supposed 
that it was for the mere purpose of carrying Him for 
the short remaining journey to Jerusalem, when He 
had come so much greater a distance without using 
its services; and therefore we are bound to suppose 
that the zeed was that of the fulfilment of prophecy. 
That St Luke has not here quoted the prophecy of 
Zechariah, leads, I think, to the inference that St Luke 
here uses no authority but Mark. The Fourth Evangelist 
certainly used both St Mark’s Gospel and St Luke’s; 
and I take it that it was their silence about the prophecy 
which elicited the remark (John xii. 16), that the disciples 
did not understand at the first what they were doing; 


1 The R. V. of Zech. ix. 9 renders even upon a colt. 
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and that it was not till after Jesus was glorified that 
they observed the conformity of their actions with 
prophecy. 

With regard to the conduct of the Pharisees on this 
occasion, we have to distinguish the statements of the 
different Evangelists. St Mark makes no mention of 
the presence of Pharisees in our Lord’s triumphant 
procession; and in fact we should not expect to find 
them there. The Pharisees of Jerusalem were not 
likely to have been previously informed of the intended 
arrival of the Galilean prophet and His retinue. St 
Matthew relates (xxi. 10), that the procession, when it 
reached the streets, took the people of Jerusalem by 
surprise, and set them enquiring Who zs this? Accord- 
ing to St Matthew, it was not on the roads, but in the 
Temple, to which our Lord paid His first visit, that 
offence was taken by the chief priests and scribes at 
the children who cried Hosanna to the Son of David, 
as well as at the casting of the traders out of the 
Temple. We should have concluded from St 
Matthew’s narrative that this took place on the very 
evening of His arrival. But St Mark places the cast- 
ing out of the traffickers on the next day ; and seems to 
imply that on the first evening He had only looked 
round, and that His official visit was not made until 
the following day. As St Luke tells the story, the 
Pharisees would seem to have been members of the 
crowd in the procession; but St Luke has certainly 
compressed the story as told by St Mark, making no 
mention of the acclamations of the children in the 
Temple. The conclusion I draw from these facts is that 
the Aramaic Gospel had contained an account substan- 
tially in the form given in the Greek Matthew: that is 
to say, in which the Pharisees were mentioned, not as 
members of the triumphal procession, but as scandalised 
by the acclamations of the children, and our Lord as 
replying to them in the words of the eighth Psalm. St 
Mark’s account does not contradict this; and St Luke 
seems to have but made a literary compression of 
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Matthew and Mark, and does not show possession of 
fuller historical information. 

I habitually confine my discussion to the Synoptic 
Gospels, because however useful the Fourth Gospel is 
as a commentary, written by one with special sources 
of information, it is certainly of later date than the 
Synoptics, and represents the story believed at a some- 
what later time. Whenever that Gospel relates any- 
thing not contained in the Synoptics, the credibility of 
additions to the original story requires separate examina- 
tion. In the present case, St John adopts St Luke’s 
account that Pharisees were present at the triumphal 
procession ; which, however, according to him consisted 
exclusively of Galileans. His solution is that the 
miracle of the raising of Lazarus had made such a 
sensation that a great number of those who had come 
up for the feast, hearing that our Lord was coming in 
from Bethany went out to meet Him. 

St Matthew and St Mark had stated that it was at 
the village at the foot of the Mount of Olives that our 
Lord mounted the ass; and St Luke here states that it 
was at the descent of the Mount of Olives that the 
acclamations were raised. 


THE BARREN FIG TREE 


MARK Xi, 12-14. MATT. xxi. 18, 19, 


The incident of the fig tree is omitted by St Luke, 
but copied by St Matthew. According to Matthew 
and Luke, our Lord’s cleansing of the Temple might 
be attributed to an outburst of indignation at seeing 
the house of prayer wearing the aspect of a market in 
which a stirring traffic was carried on. I attribute it 
to St Peter’s accurate recollection that St Mark is able 
to tell that our Lord, on His first visit, only looked 
round and observed the state of the holy place, but 
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that next morning He came in, resolved to use the 
authority which the multitude were willing to 
acknowledge in setting things right. And St Mark 
circumstantially relates that it was only on His way 
into the city that the incident of the barren fig tree 
took place. . 

The Evangelist John tells that the disciples did not 
understand at the time all that was meant by the 
triumphal entry. Still less were they likely to appre- 
hend the lesson taught by this incident. Afterwards 
when so many loud professions of allegiance failed in 
the hour of trial, they must have been struck by the 
contrast between leaves and fruit. Probably another 
lesson may be taught by the fact, that since we are 
told that it is the nature of the fig tree to produce the 
fruit before the leaves, this fig tree may have been 
one which already had had fruit, though it had none 
now. It is easy to see that a lesson may be drawn 
from the fact that the tree was cursed, whose only 
merit was that it once had fruit. Perhaps I may have 
been wrong in supposing that it was last season’s figs 
which it was expected might be still remaining on the 
tree. It may have been a tree brought forward too 
early by a mild season, and which, if in leaf, might 
be supposed to have fruit. The abnormal thing about ° 
this tree was the presence of leaves, not the absence 
of fruit. The symbolic force of the parable remains 
the same, representing the contrast between the pro- 
fessed piety of the nation and its practical irreligion ; 
and no doubt the thought must have been present of 
the contrast between the eager allegiance of our Lord’s 
followers, and what was foreseen of their desertion. 

I am disposed to think that the story of the barren 
fig tree was no part of the original Gospel, which I 
take to be the Aramaic Matthew. I consider that 
we have in Mark the story as it was circumstantially 
told by St Peter, who relates the casting out of the 
traffickers as not taking place till the following day; 
but who tells, in order, how the barrenness of the 
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tree was noticed as our Lord was going in to the 
city in the morning, and its withering not until the 
next morning. St Matthew, following the order of 
his original, places the cleansing of the Temple on 
the first evening; and then, taking up St Mark’s 
narrative, is obliged to deviate from St Mark’s order. 


THE CLEANSING OF THE TEMPLE 


MARK xi. 15-18. MATT. xxi. 12-17. LUKE xix. 45-48. 


Though I do not treat of the Fourth Gospel, I cannot 
help taking notice of the fact that that Gospel places 
this incident at the very commencement of our Lord’s 
ministry, while the Synoptics place it at the very 
close. This puts a testing strain on our belief in the 
infallibility of the Gospels. In this and in some other 
cases, even those who do not profess to maintain their 
infallibility, would much dislike to have to say boldly 
that the Synoptics are right and St John wrong. Yet 
the only other way of maintaining the absolute accuracy 
of both accounts, viz., that there had been two cleansings, 
does not commend itself to me; though I readily admit 
that if our Lord on a second visit found the same 
improprieties which had shocked Him before, He 
would naturally express His indignation in the same 
way. We are therefore not entitled to regard the 
present case as one of real contradiction between John 
and the Synoptics. If, however, there was only one 
cleansing, the Synoptics clearly place it at the right 
time. Our Lord had come up to Jerusalem accom- 
panied by enthusiastic adherents, with whom His 
reputation was well established, not only bya lengthened 
course of public teaching, but by many mighty works, 
It might have been no easy matter then to dispute 
His authority, especially when the feelings of pious 
men would readily sympathise with His righteous 
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indignation. But an unknown teacher coming up for 
the first time would not find his interference so easily 
acquiesced in. 

This then, is a branch of the wider difference 
between St John and the Synoptics, that the latter 
tell only of our Lord’s presence at that Passover during 
which His life was taken; whereas the Fourth Gospel 
would lead us to believe that our Lord habitually 
attended the feasts in Jerusalem, and consequently 
was well known there as a teacher. We cannot speak 
very positively on this point without more informa~ 
tion than we now possess as to whether it was at 
this period practically felt to be a matter of obligation 
that every Jew should attend the Jerusalem feasts. We 
need no other authority than the Acts to know that 
these annual feasts were times of gathering of Jews 
from all parts of the world; but it is not credible that 
every Jew went up to Jerusalem three times in the 
year; and it may well be believed that, in most 
individual cases, these visits to Jerusalem, instead of 
being paid annually, were made at irregular intervals. 
Our first idea would be that our Lord would set an 
example of punctilious observance of all the require- 
ments of the Mosaic law; yet we have no distinct 
evidence that He did; and it is quite possible that 
He may have judged that this was not the direction 
in which people needed to be urged, who were so 
constantly apt to satisfy themselves with the external 
and the trivial, while neglecting the inward and the 
important. So that we cannot tell whether One who 
was deemed by strict Jews to be lax in respect of 
Sabbath observance may not also have come short of 
their requirements in respect of attendance at feasts. 

Postponing the question whether St John is not right 
in representing our Lord as no stranger in Jerusalem, 
or whether St Matthew (xxi. 10) would not lead us to 
think that the inhabitants of Jerusalem were unacquainted 
with Him, and needed to be taught by the acclaiming 
multitude that He was ¢he prophet, Jesus, from Nazareth 
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of Galilee, there still remains a minor difference between 
St John and the Synoptics. The latter represent the 
triumphal procession as but an incident in our Lord’s 
journey from the north, whereas St John would lead 
us to think of our Lord as having come up some time 
before to Bethany for the sake of Lazarus, and as having 
after that gone no further off than a city called Ephraim. 
In short, St John makes Bethany the starting-point of 
the triumphal procession, instead of its being merely 
a place at which our Lord arrived on His way to 
Jerusalem. 

It is an interesting question how long our Lord 
was teaching in the Temple on His last visit to the 
city. St Mark’s imperfect tenses would lead us to think 
of some tolerable length of time. With respect to the 
expulsion from the Temple of the traffickers, instead 
of e€éBarev, he has ypEaro éBadrev, in which he is 
copied by St Luke. The cleansing of the Temple, 
then, as related by St Mark, was not a single act, 
but an ordinance enforced by our Lord on those who 
submitted to His authority, as long as they did so. 
We have the imperfects jduiev, edidackev, édXeyev, that 
is to say, He habitually did not permit vessels to be 
carried through the Temple; it was not merely once that 
He said, Wy house shall be called a house of prayer, but 
this was the Scripture authority by which He enforced 
His ordinance. It is a plain sign of posteriority in St 
Matthew that he turns all these imperfects into aorists, 
and makes the history one merely of a single act of 
authority. St Luke retains much of St Mark’s language ; 
but while he leaves it undetermined whether there was 
more than a single expulsion of buyers and sellers, 
he makes the interpretation of édidaccey unmistakable, 
substituting for this imperfect tense jv dudackcwy To Kal? 
iuépay ev To cep. Weare not bound to believe that this 
continuous course of action lasted only four or five days. 
Weare at liberty to accept St John’s account, that our 
Lord made His first protest against Temple profanation 
on an earlier visit to the sacred House, and to believe that 

2E 
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after an absence of a year or more, coming back with a 
number of Galilean disciples, He enforced His require- 
ments more vigorously. There is thus no harmonistic 
difficulty in reconciling John and Mark. 

As to the duration of the last visit to Jerusalem, the 
fixing of the triumphal entry for the Sunday before the 
Crucifixion seems to me to depend rather on ecclesiastical 
than on Scripture authority, save that no doubt the 
ecclesiastical dates exhibit the way in which the Scriptures 
were understood at the time that dates for commemoration 
were fixed. In the Synoptic Gospels, the only date 
specified is the time that the Sanhedrim resolved on 
the death of Jesus, which is stated to have been two 
days before the Passover (Matt. xxvi. 2; Mark xiv. 1). 
There must have been some days of public teaching 
previously (whether on this or on a former visit) such as 
to convince the Jewish authorities that this Galilean 
prophet was a dangerous person who had gained so 
much influence among the people already, and was 
likely to gain so much more, that it was to be appre- 
hended that He might raise an insurrection which might 
endanger the existence of the nation. How many days 
of public teaching there were the Evangelists have not 
told us. We should certainly suppose that the Galilean 
pilgrims did not commence their journey so early as 
to make it necessary for them to spend a long time in 
Jerusalem before the feast. When St Mark has told of 
our Lord’s arrival in Jerusalem, and of His teaching 
in the Temple, he goes on to say (xii. 1) that He 
began to speak unto them in parables. But we can 
lay no stress on this word éegan, it being, as I have 


already pointed out, St Mark’s usual formula when a. 


continuous course of action is mentioned for the first 
time. St Luke merely tells us that the challenge of 
the scribes to our Lord, to tell them by what authority 
He acted, was made on one of the days, as He was 
teaching in the Temple. St Matthew is equally indefinite, 
though he confirms St Mark’s account that it was not 
merely one parable that was spoken on this occasion ; 
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and he has preserved for us the parable of the 
man who directed his two sons to work in his 
vineyard. 

The Jewish rulers must be acknowledged to have — 
had good grounds for apprehension as to the disposi- 
tion of our Lord’s followers. It was evident that, 
in the view of these disciples, a crisis had arrived. 
They evidently meant nothing less than a proclama- 
tion of His sovereignty when they brought Him in, 
riding in the manner in which it had been predicted 
that the King should arrive, and hailing Him with 
acclamations of Hosanna to the Son of David, which 
resounded in the Temple itself. Unless the rulers 
were prepared to accept Him as their King, and 
under His command to embark in a rebellion against 
Rome, in the success of which they had no belief, 
these treasonable cries could not be permitted. 

Jesus was then asked whether His disciples had 
His sanction for claiming the honours which they 
were ascribing to Him; and when He fully accepted 
them, it became, in the minds of the rulers, a political 
necessity to destroy Him. The Fourth Evangelist very 
clearly describes (xi. 48) what must have been the 
natural feelings of a prudent magistrate: Jf we let 
him thus alone, all men will believe on him; and the 
Romans will come and take away both our place and our 
nation. The only difference is that St John describes 
these sentiments as excited by the raising of Lazarus 
some weeks earlier, a fact with which the Synoptic 
Evangelists show no acquaintance. Regarding, as I 
do, our written Gospels as but records of the narratives 
delivered viva voce by the first witnesses, I feel no 
distress at ordinary omissions, or discrepancies, which 
are sufficiently accounted for by the necessarily frag- 
mentary character of the records of the narratives 
which have been preserved. Yet I do feel that the 
absence from the Synoptics of any mention of the 
raising of Lazarus is a great stumbling-block. This is 
an event which, according to St John’s account, made 
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a great sensation, and which we should maar nobody 
who knew of it would omit. 

The Fourth Evangelist seems to me to have known 

the localities, and to have had some trustworthy sources 
of information. Yet all agree that his account is later 
than that of the Synoptics, and I have not always 
confidence in accepting additions which he makes to 
the previously published story. The best theory I 
can make about him is that he was the Apostle John’s 
‘‘hermeneutes” and assistant, with whom that Apostle 
could not dispense, even if he knew Greek, as he 
probably did. For an Eastern might be able to under- 
stand Greek, and even to speak it well enough for 
commercial purposes, and yet not feel himself competent 
to address an audience in that language. It remains 
for enquiry whether this assistant was not capable of 
ornamenting or making additions to the stories he heard 
from the Apostle. But in the present case, the Fourth 
Evangelist gives no countenance to an idea which had 
suggested itself to me, that our Lord might have been 
on this occasion some days in Jerusalem teaching those 
who had come up to purify themselves for the Feast. 
‘And, on reflection, I see that such a supposition must 
be rejected ; for the whole effect of the triumphal entry 
would have been lost if Jesus had been publicly in 
Jerusalem for any time before. And after the entry, 
things would proceed very rapidly : the enthusiasm of 
His adherents, the cries of Hosanna, the apprehensions 
of the rulers, and the resolve to deliver this pretender 
to the Romans. 

It is from the Fourth Evangelist that the received 
ecclesiastical dates have been derived. St John dates 
our Lord’s coming to Bethany as stx days before the 
Passover. It is not likely that He would travel on the 
Sabbath, so that Sunday is the earliest available date 
for His coming to Bethany; and as this Evangelist 
makes Friday the day of the Passover, we have the six 
days made out, Sunday, Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday, Friday. One passage in St John’s Gospel 
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seems to me to have been overlooked in this calculation, 
z.é., John xii. 12, which places the triumphal entry on 
the morrow after the arrival at Bethany, that is to say, 
only on the Monday. I have no time to examine how 
this statement of St John’s is explained away, beyond 
saying that it seems to me that those who fixed this 
day for ecclesiastical purposes did not accept this state- 
ment, but followed the Synoptic Evangelists in placing 
it before the supper at Bethany. I think that the account 
of this supper, of which I shall have presently to speak, 
formed part of the ‘‘ primitive Gospel” which, as I take 
it, was the Aramaic Matthew. 

St Mark describes those who were offended at our 
Lord’s citation of Psalm viii. 2 as of dpytepeis Kat of 
ypauparets. St Luke in the parallel passage (Gaix. 47) 
plainly copied from Mark, adds kai of T pwr ot TOU 
Aaov. We are told here, for the first time in the 
Synoptic Gospels, of the hostility of the chief priests 
to our Lord, but His interference where the Temple 
was concerned might well provoke their opposition. 


THE CONTINUATION OF THE STORY OF THE FIG TREE. 
MARK xi. 19-25 (26, A.V.). MATT. xxi. 20-22. 


Compare also the reason given for the ill-success of 
the disciples in dealing with the epileptic, Matt. xvii. 20, 
a passage not given in the corresponding section of 
Mark. Compare also our Lord’s answer, Luke xvii. 6, 
to the disciples’ prayer, /ucrease our Fatth. 


MARK xi. 19. MATT. xxi. 17. 


Kal xaradircy avrovs e&ndbev Ew 
Tis modews els BnOaviav, kat ytrAloOn 
€Ket. 


St Matthew here alters Mark’s imperfect e€ezopevovTo 
into aorists. St Mark clearly means us to understand 
that our Lord’s regular custom on those days was to 
teach in the Temple by day, and go out of the city 


in the evening. 
None of the other Evangelists states so emphatically 


Kal drav owe éyévero, éemopevovro 
éiw THs moews, 
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the doctrine that you can get anything by prayer, if 
you only ask with full confidence that your prayer 
will be granted. Disappointments must have occurred 
so often that we can well believe that those who 
reported our Lord’s sayings wiva voce, or in writing, 
would be tempted to soften down so strong a saying. 

The principle incorporated in the Lord’s prayer, 
as we have it now, that we have no right to ask for 
forgiveness from God, if we do not ourselves forgive 
those who have offended against us, is implied also 
in Matt. xviii. 21 and the following verses. But 
the connexion here is less obvious. Yet both here 
and in the passage in Matthew, just referred to, the 
same account can be given. When our Lord teaches 
the omnipotence of prayer, He feels it necessary to 
give a caution, lest the disciples should use prayer 
to avenge their own wrongs by invoking a curse on 
those who had offended them. So on this solitary 
occasion of our Lord’s invoking a curse, He cautions 
His disciples that the spirit which would seek vengeance 
on another is incompatible with the obtaining forgive- 
ness of the punishment to which our own sins had 
made us liable. 


THE CHALLENGE OF OUR LORD’S 
AUTHORITY 


MARK xi. 27, 28. 


Kal épxovrar madw els 
*Tepoodruua. Kat ev ra 
lepw@ mepurarovyros avrod 
epxovrar mpds avrov ol 
apxvepets Kar of ypampa- 
Tels Kal of mpecBurepor Kal 
freyor atr@, “Hy ola 
éfovola ratra movets; 7) 
tis oot @dwKev thy é£ov- 
clav rairny iva Tatra 
ToLys 5 


MATT. xxi. 23. 


Kat édddvros adrod eis 
Td lepdy mpoopOay abre 
dvddoxovre ol apxtepets Kal 
of mpecBitepor TOD aod 
Aéyovres, Hy rola éEovcia 
TavTa movets; Kal Tis cou 
édwkev tiv éEovolay Tav- 
THY 5 


LUKE XX Une: 


Kal éyévero év mig taév 
qmepOv Siddoxovros abrod 
rov dady év T@ lep@ Kal 
evaryyedtfouevou éméorn- 
cay ol dpxtepets Kat of 
ypauparets odv Tols Tpeo- 
Burépows, kat elroy )é- 
yovtes mpos atrév, Wimdv 
huw év mola ééovela radra 
Tovets, 7) Tls €orw 6 dovs 
oo. THy e£ovclay TavTyny, 


It is evident here that. St Matthew and St Luke have 
a common authority independent of Mark. St Mark 
tells that this challenge was made to our Lord when He 
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was walking in the Temple, St Matthew and St Luke 
agree in saying that it was while He was teaching there, 
and Luke adds kai evayyeArGoudvov. Matthew and Luke 
also agree in using a simpler form of question than 
Mark’s pleonastic, By what authority doest thou these 
things ? or who gave thee this authority to do these things ? 
It is no doubt possible that the other two Evangelists 
might, if both used Mark, have independently simplified 
his form of expression; but I prefer to believe that the 
whole section that commences here was to be found 
in an authority older than Mark, used by all three 
Synoptics. 

It cannot be said that this challenge of our Lord’s 
authority was quite unprovoked, for it was rather He 
and His disciples who had challenged the constituted 
authorities. That He did exercise authority is evident ; 
and it was natural that He should be asked in what 
capacity He claimed it. Those who put the question 
were not casual witnesses of His acts; but a formal 
deputation from the chief priests, the scribes, and the 
elders of the people. 

Weare not right in regarding this question as one 
put by captious opponents anxious to puzzle Him ; such 
as that put by the Sadducees, as to whom a man, who 
had married more wives than one, would have as his 
wife in the resurrection. The present was a question 
which prudent rulers were well justified in putting. 
If it was only as a prophet that He exercised His 
authority, ecclesiastical tribunals might investigate His 
claim; but undoubtedly it was as King that many of 
His followers were paying Him homage; and if He 
accepted it in that capacity, a collision with the 
Roman Government would be inevitable if the Jewish 
magistrates permitted such an agitation to go on 
unchecked. Yet the question, if only intended to 
embarrass our Lord, was well calculated to produce 
that effect, obliging Him either to throw cold water 
on the enthusiasm of His followers, or else to encourage 
a zeal which threatened to be dangerous. 
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OUR LORD’S REPLY TO THE CHALLENGE 
OF HIS AUTHORITY 


MARK Xi. 29, 30. MATT. xxi. 24, 252. LUKE xx. 3, 4; 

‘O 6€ ’Incods elrev av- *ArroxpiOels [dé] 6 *In- *Amroxpifels dé elrrev 
rots, "Emepwrhow tds cobs elev avrois, *Epw- = mpds avrovs, "Epwrjow 
éva Abyor, Kat dr oxplonré Thaw was Kayo Abyor tas Kayo Rdbyov, Kal 


eimaTé pot, Td Bamricua 
*Iwdvov €& otpavod jv 7} 
€& avOpwrwy 5 


eva, dv éay elmnré poe 
Kayo vu épw ev mrolg 
é£oucla Tatra mow* 7d 
Barrisua 7d "Iwdvov 1é- 
Oev fv; €& ovpavod 7 é& 


avOporwy 5 


pot, Kal €p@ tyiy ev rola 
éfovola Tatra mow' 78 
Bdrricua 7d “Iwdvou é& 
ovpavod Fv 7) ée& dvOpe- 
wav; amoxplOnré mot, 


Thus far we may notice two points in which 
Matthew and Luke agree against Mark, not very 
important, but which still must be taken notice of as 
confirming the conclusion at which we had already 
arrived, that in this section the other two Evangelists 
are not dependent on Mark, but that all are following a 
common authority. The two points are, the beginning 
of our Lord’s reply with azoxpiOeis, and the cayo. 

MARK Xi. 31-33. 
Kal dvedoylfovro mpos 


MATT. xxi. 250-27. LUKE xx. 5-8. 


Oi dé dtedoylfovro év Oi dé 


ouvedoylcavrTo 
éaurots "Hay 


éavrov’s éyorTes, Hav 
elmwuev, HE ovpavod, éper, 
Aca rb [ody] ox émiorev- 
care atr@; dddAd elrw- 
bev, “HE dvOpwrwy ;—égo- 
Bovvro roy dxAov, daravyTes 
yap elxov tov “lwdvny 
dvrws Ste mpopyrns Hv. 
Kal dmroxpibévres TQ 7In- 
gov Néyouow, OvK olda- 
bev. Kal 6’Inoovs Neyer 
avrots, Ovde eyo éyw 
buiy év mola é£ovela ravra 


déyovres, 


elrmpev, “HE ovpavov, épet 


uty, A rb ody obK émic- 
Tevoate atTt@; éav dé 
elrwpev, “HE avOpwrwr, 
poBotueba Tov sxXor, 
TayTES Yap ws mpoprihrnv 
éxovow Tov "Iwdynv’ Kal 
dmoxpibévres Tw *Inood 
elrav, Ovx oldapev. Edy 
avrots kal adrds, Ode eyw 
Néyw buiv év mola eEovcla 
TAUTA TOL, 


mpos €avrovs NéyorTes STL, 
"Kay elrwpev, "HE otpa- 
vod, épet, Aca rb ovdx émi- 
orevocate atrw@; édy dé 
elrwpev, "HE dvOpmrwv, 
6 ads das KaradiOdoer 
amas, Temelouevos yap 
éotw *lwdayny mopar ny 
elvac* Kat daexplOno ay LH 
eldévar wdbev. Kal 6 °In- 
cous elie avrots, Ovde 
eyo éyw tui & ola 
éfovola ratra mow. 


Tol. 


In this, as in other instances, the relation between 
Matthew and Mark is one of simple copying, while 
St Luke has attempted to tell the story in his own words. 

Mark xi. 32.—There is here an anacoluthon in Mark ; 
and the other two Evangelists seem to show their 
dependence on Mark by correcting this: St Matthew 
somewhat unskilfully, St Luke in an abler manner; 
St Mark has But should we say, From men—they feared 
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the multitude. St Matthew removes the grammatical 
awkwardness, Jf we shall say, From men, we fear the 
multitude; yet was it likely that they should make 
such frank confession of their cowardice? St Luke 
puts it in a form which they might conceivably have 
used, AW the people will stone us. 

A careless reader might imagine that Jesus here 
avoided, by a clumsy evasion, to answer the question 
put to Him, namely, by asking another irrelevant 
question. But His question was not irrelevant. We 
know from St John’s Gospel that our Lord’s first 
disciples were led to join Him in consequence of the 
testimony borne Him by John the Baptist; and to 
this the same Evangelist represents our Lord as Him- 
self referring (John v. 33-36). The testimony borne 
by John to our Lord is related in the earliest record 
of the preaching of John (Matt. iii. 11 ; Mark i. 7; Luke 
iii. 16). One mightier than himself was to come after 
him. The present passage shows that the Baptist’s 
testimony was known not only to the disciples, but to 
the Jewish rulers, for they were well aware of the retort 
to which they would be liable if they acknowledged the 
authority of the Baptist. 

Our Lord’s mode of dealing with the challenge made 
Him, must have completely satisfied His immediate 
hearers, the majority of whom had long recognised 
John as a prophet, who knew that our Lord’s opponents 
would alienate general sympathy if they did not 
recognise it too, and who did not need that the topic 
should be developed at length, that the acceptance of 
John necessarily involved the acknowledgment of the 
authority of Jesus. But if our Lord thus gained a 
logical victory, His opponents obtained a political 
success. The report brought back by the deputation 
must have convinced the rulers of the necessity of 
putting a check on teaching which threatened to be 
dangerous. This new prophet, who was exercising 
semi-royal authority, was loudly hailed as King by 
enthusiastic followers, and He did not decline their 
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homage; when asked to silence the children who 
announced His regal dignity, He refused; now when 
given the opportunity of saying whether He put on 
any lower grounds the authority which He exercised, 
He evaded the question. What other judgment could 
they form than that a rebellion against Roman rule 
was contemplated, of which Jesus was to be the head, 
but which sober judgment condemned as doomed to 
failure, disastrous not only to the ringleaders, but to 
the nation? 


THE PARABLE OF THE WICKED 


HUSBANDMEN 
MARK xii. Ia. MATT. xxi. 33@. LUKE xx. 9a. 
Kal #péaro adrots év "ANAnv mapaBorry "Hpéaro dé mpds rov 
mapaBonrats Nadelv. aKovcare. adv Aéyew Thy mapaBo- 


Av Tavrny. 


St Matthew has just related the parable of the man 
who bade his two sons work in his vineyard, a parable 
not recorded by St Mark. He therefore could not use 
Mark’s jpEaro. St Luke copies the 7p£aro; but, if it is 
not too audacious a thing to say, I do not think he 
understood St Mark’s use of this formula. There is no 
precedent in Mark for He began to speak THIS parable. 
Luke tempts us to ask, If He only began to speak this © 
parable, how did He go on? St Mark here only gives 
one parable, and St Luke copies that one. But St 
Matthew here gives three; viz., he prefixes the story 
of the man who had two sons—the one obedient in word, 
the other in deed—and he adds the story of the king 
who made the marriage feast. The question arises, 
Were the three parables in the common source of 
Matthew and Mark? or did St Matthew, in copying 
Mark, fill up his bare outline with details which he 
found elsewhere, and which he thought could be 
advantageously placed here? We have a parallel case 
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in Matt. xiii., where St Matthew records several 
parables, only two of which are given at length by 
St Mark, though he intimates that other parables were 
spoken at the same time. Was St Mark here the 
abridger? or St Matthew the amplifier? It may be 
said, on the one hand, that St Matthew elsewhere seems 
to use his liberty in putting together sayings closely 
related to each other. On the other hand, it is quite 
plain that St Mark habitually contented himself with 
giving specimens of his Master’s discourses, and did not 
attempt to preserve everything. 


MARK xii. 10. 


*"AuredGva  d&v@pwrros 
éptrevoev, kal mepieOnKev 
ppaymoy Kat dpviev tro- 
Aqvioy Kal wKodduncev 
mupyov, kal é&é5ero atvrdv 
yewpyots, kal dredjunoer. 


MATT. xxi. 330. 


“AvOpwiros fv olkodec- 
wots bots éeptrevoev 
aumedGva xal dparyuor 
avT@ mepieOnkey Kal puter 
év ait@ Aynvov Kal wKod6- 
noev wUpyov, Kat é&édeTo 


LUKE xx. 96. 


“AvOpwros  épirevcev 
dumehwova, Kal é&édero 
avrov yewpyots, Kal dare- 
Onunoev xXpdvous ixavous, 


avTov yewpyots, Kal dme- 
Onunoey. 

We must here contrast the almost slavish fidelity 
with which either St Matthew copies Mark, or both 
their original, with the freedom exercised by St Luke, 
who cuts out the details which are not essential to the 
story. It is probable that St Matthew copies Mark; 
but I have already expressed my belief that St Mark 
himself used an earlier document, and it may be some 
confirmation of this that Matthew and Luke both begin 
with an avOpw7os not found in Mark. 


MARK Xil. 2-5. 


Kal daéorei\ev mpos 
rods yewpyous TH Kaip~ 
dofAov, Wa mapa Tov 
yewpyav AGBn ard Tov 
Kapra@v Too dparedwvos* 
kal NaBdrres avdrov 2derpay 
kat dméarevav Kevdv. Kal 
mévw améoreitey pods 
avrovs &\Nov SovAovy? Ka- 
xeov éxepariwoay Kat 
qtipwacav. Kat &ddov 
amwéoretvev’ KaKEetvoY 
améxTewav, Kat moddovs 
GAdous, ots pev dépovres 
ods dé droKxrévyurTes. 


MATT. xxi. 34-36. 


“Ore O€ iryyirev 6 Katpds 
Tav Kaprov, améorehev 
rovs dovdous avrov ampds 
Tovs yewpyovs haBet Tous 
Kapmovs avrov. Kal da- 
Bévres ol ryewpryol rovs 
SovAous avrov ov mev Edet- 
pav, dv 6é aaréxrewav, dv 
dé edcOoBdrAncay. mahi 
dméoretrev &dNovs Sovdovs 
mrelovas THv mpwTwv, Kab 
érolnoay avrois woavTws. 


LUKE xx. I0-12. 


Kal cape daéorecdev 
xpos TOs yewpyous Sov- 
dov, wa dmd Tov Kaprov © 
Tov dpumedwvos Swaovow 
atr@* of de yewpyol é&- 
amécréeinay avrov del- 
pavres kevy. Kal mpocé- 
Gero Erepov meuyat Sovdov" 
oi 6¢ xKdKketvoy delpaytes 
kal drysdcavres é&arre- 
orethav Kkevdv. Kal qmpo- 
a¢Oero tplrov mepwa* ot 
6é cal rovrov 7pavuarl- 
cates €£éBadov, 
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St Matthew’s version is a real abridgment of St 
Mark’s, but gives no idea that he is drawing from any 
different source. St Luke is drawing directly from 
Mark ; like him, he mentions the successive sending of 
three servants, but does not narrate the subsequent 
sending of many others. According to St Mark’s 
account, it would seem that it was only the third 
messenger who was killed; those sent previously 
having been only wounded. St Luke does not tell of 
the killing of any before the Master’s own Son. I 
attribute this to St Luke’s freedom of narration, and 
not to the use of a different source. 


MARK xii. 6-11. 


"Ere éva elxev, vidv 
ayarnrov' améorethey 
avrov €axarov mpos avrovs 
Aéywr br, “Evtpamrjoov- 
Tat Tov vidy mov. €KkEtvoL 
5é ol yewpryol mpds Eavrods 
eimav Ort, Otros éorw 6 
KAnpovdmos* dette aroK- 
telvwpev abrdév, kal fudy 
dorat 4 KAnpovoula. Kat 
aBdvres améxrewav av- 
tov, kat é&€Baroy avrdv 
gw Tov apmed@vos. Ti 
mounoes 6 KUpLos TOD am- 
med@vos 3 éAevoeTar Kal 
amoécet Tovs yewpyous, 
kal doer Tov adumeddva 
dddors. Ovde Thy ypagdhy 
TravTny avéyvwre, AlOov 
dv amedoxiuacay oi oiko- 
Somotvres, otros éyevnbn 
els Kepadhy ywvlas' mapa 
Kuplov éyévero atirn, Kal 
éorw Oavuacrh év dpbad- 
Mois NMaY ; 


MATT. xxi. 37-42. 


“Yorepov 6é dméorei\ev 
mpos avrovs Tov vidv av- 
To Aéywr, *HyTparjoov- 
Tat Tov vidvy pov. ol dé 
yewpyol iddvres Tov vidv 
elrov év éautots, Otros 
éorw 6 KAnpovduos* dete 
amoxtTelywuev avToy Kat 
oxGmev Thy KAnpovoulay 
avrov’ xal NaBdvres ad- 
Tov €€é€Badov tw Tov au- 
meN@vos Kal dmréxrewar. 
bray otv ENOy 6 Kvptos Tov 
dure Gvos, TL roijoet ToLs 
yewpyots éxelvors ; Néyou- 
cw avt@, Kaxods Kaxas 
dmovece. atrovs, Kal 
Toy dumedova éxddoerac 
Grows yewpryots, olrives 
arodwcovcw avT@ Tods 
kapmovs €v Tots KaLpots 
avruv. Neéyeratrots 6’In- 
colds, Ovdémrore avéyrwre 
év rats ypadais, AlOov dv 
dmedoxiuacav ol olxodo- 
Modvres otros éyev76n els 
kepadiy ywvrias* mapa 
Kuplov éyévero atrn, Kat 
éorw Oavpacrh év dp0an- 
foots uc 5 


LUKE xx. 13-17. 

Eirrev 6é 6 xtptos rod 
dumeravos, Ti mojow; 
meu tov vidy mov Tov 
dyarnrév* icws rTovroy 
EVTPATITOVTAL. iddvres 
d€ avrov of yewpyol dre- 
Aoyifovro mpds adAHNovs 
Aéyorres, Otrés ecru 6 
KAnpovduos* amoxrelywpev 
atrév, twa huwv yérnra 
7 KAnpovouta: Kat éxBad- 
évres avrov @iw Tod ap- 
jwed@vos dméxrewav. Tt 
oby moujoet avrots 6 KUpLos 
ToD dumedwvos 3 €Xev’oeTat 
kal amodéce Tos -yewp- 
yovs rotvrous, kal ddcec 
Tov dumedhwva &dXots. 
dxovoavres 5¢ elrav, Mh 
yévorro, 6 6& éuBdéWas 
avrois elev, Th ofy éorlv 
TO yeypaumévoy  rodro, 
AlOov dv drredoximacav 
oi olkodouodvres, obros 
éyeviOn els Kepadhv yw- 
vlas 3 


St Luke and St Mark here agree in adding to vidy 


the adjective ayamnrov. 


St Luke, I think, has Mark 


for his sole authority, but St Matthew also makes 


use of an authority independent of Mark. 


All the 
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same, St Matthew verbally follows Mark with wonderful 
closeness. The dyamyrés seems to have been suggested 
by Isaiah v. 1. St Luke’s use of Isaiah is made still 
plainer by the continuation ti zouvjow (Isaiah v. 4). 
St Mark speaks of the husbandmen without expression 
of censure ; St Matthew cannot restrain his indignation : 
the husbandmen are yewpyois éxetvors, and again, caxovs 
Kak@s amroAéret avTovs, and they are contrasted with the 
other husbandmen, who will render the fruits in their 
season. It may be doubted whether the rov’rovs in 
Luke’s rove yewpyovs Tovrous represents some word corre- 
sponding to Matthew’s éxeivors in the common original, 
or whether the addition of some such word is but a 
natural literary improvement. The éy Trois xatpois avTev 
in Matthew takes up the xa:pos, with which, in all three 
Evangelists, the parable begins. 

We note also the difference that according to Mark, 
the answer to the question +i zoujoee is given by our 
Lord Himself; in Matthew by the hearers. The 
explanation seems to be that the +i voujoee in Mark is 
merely rhetorical, and that St Matthew regarded it as 
a question put to the Pharisees, their answer to which 
must be recorded. St Luke agrees with St Matthew 
in representing the quotation from the Psalms as elicited 
by something said by the hearers, but he represents 
them as at once catching the meaning of our Lord’s 
. words, and interrupting with uy yévorro. In St Matthew’s 
account, our Lord Himself is represented as bringing out 
the full meaning of the parable. 


MATT. xxi. 43. 


Aud robr0 héyw tyiv bre dpOjoera dd’ tuwv 7 Baorrela 
Tod Oeod Kat SoOjcerac ZOver TovodyTe TOUS KapTOUs aUTHs. 


We have every reason to adhere to St Mark’s simple 
narrative, leaving out this addition of St Matthew’s, and 
also the uy yévorro, for the introduction of which St Luke 
has no support from the other two Evangelists. St Luke, 
however, makes another addition at the end. 
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LUKE xx. 18. 
Ilas 6 meody én’ éxelvov riv MOov cvvOd\acOjoeTar 
ép’ bv & ay réon, Acker adrdv. 

It is a very nice question of textual criticism whether 
this addition has not also the support of Matthew. An 
overwhelming amount of the Greek testimony, including 
Bx, adds Matt. xxi. 44, which verbally agrees with Luke 
xx. 18, except that for éa’ éxeivov tov AiQov Matthew 
has él tov \Ooy rovtov. The case for omission in 
Matthew rests mainly on D and on Old Latin versions. 
References by Origen leave it doubtful whether he is 
quoting Matthew or Luke; but Origen sometimes used 
Western MSS., and if the disputed words are not 
genuine, they must be counted as among what Westcott 
and Hort call ‘‘ Western non-interpolations.” Without 
any theory, the fact may be admitted that a text of 
Matthew which did not contain the words in question 
was at one time in circulation, though it would seem 
not in extensive circulation. We may safely conclude 
that they were not in the Aramaic Matthew. It seems 
to me probable that the verse in dispute came from 
Luke; but, even if it were so, that we know too little 
of the comparative dates to be certain, even on that 
supposition, that it could not have been part of the 
Greek Gospel from the first. 


MARK xii. 12. MATT. xxi. 45, 46. LUKE xx. Ig. 


Kal é{jrovuv avrov Kpa- 
Thoat, Kat époBnOnoav 
Tov bxAov, eyvwoay yap 
8rt mpos avrovs Thy mapa- 
Body etrrev. Kal adévres 
avrov amnddar. 


Kat dxovoavres ol ap- 
Xtepets Kat ol Papicaior 
Tas mapaBoras avrod &y- 
vwoay bre mept avrdv 
Neyer’ Kal (nrovvTes av- 
Tov Kparhoae époBHOncav 
Tovs 8x Aous, €mel els mpo- 
pyrnv avrov etxov. 


Kat é¢jrnocay of ypaue 
Marets kal ol dpyuepeis 
émiBadey er’ abrov Tas 
xelpas €v airy TH dpa, 
kal €poByOnoay Tov adv, 
Eyvwoav yap dre mpds av- 
Tos elev THY mapaBonjy 
TAUTHY. 


Note St Mark’s care of his imperfects in é&row, and 
St Luke’s indifference in é&jrycav. 
certainly a continuous act. 

There appeared now no reason to doubt the seditious 
designs of our Lord’s followers, and no reason to expect 
that He would Himself disclaim the dangerous title of 
King, which they were offering Him. 


They sought was 


On the contrary, 
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He braved the hostility of the rulers ; for the only inter- 
pretation of His parable was that in anticipation of their 
designs against Himself, He was charging them with 
being the habitual murderers of God’s messengers. 
They decided, therefore, that it was a political necessity 
to remove Him; and now they were seeking how to lay 
hold on Him without raising a popular tumult. Either 
they must elicit some utterance from Him which would 
alienate from Him the sympathy of the people; or else 
they must find means to apprehend Him in the absence 
of the people. The former plan they first tried, and 
they failed; in the latter they succeeded. 


THE TRIBUTE MONEY 


MARK xii. 13-17. MATT. xxii. 15-22. LUKE xx. 20-26. 


In place of St Mark’s déperé wor dyvapiov, St Matthew 
and St Luke substitute for gepere, which is scarcely suit- 
able, eridet€are and de(fare respectively. But possibly 
St Mark represents the testimony of an eye-witness 
who had seen that the denarius had to be sought and 
brought. 

It must be pointed out, in the first place, that this 
question about the tribute money had no connexion 
with that previously put as to our Lord’s claim to the 
authority which He was exercising. The questions 
were put by different persons and at different times. 
The question about our Lord’s authority was put 
officially, viz., by the chief priests and the elders, or 
members of the ruling body; it was only after He had 
evaded answering it that the Pharisees took counsel 
how they might destroy Him, and got the Herodians 
to join them in putting to Him, as private men, a still 
more embarrassing question. The reason for calling 
attention to the fact that one of these interviews was 
quite distinct from the other is that light is here cast 
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on St Matthew’s method of working, in putting different 
anecdotes together, and on his probable dependence on 
Mark. St Matthew copies verbally the words with 
which St Mark closes his account of the first interview 
(kat adevres avTov armAOay), and puts them at the end 
of the second, viz., this one about the tribute money. 

That the question was really put, not for the purpose 
of obtaining information, but of ensnaring our Lord, 
is assumed by all the Evangelists, who relate it as so 
understood by our Lord Himself. But the subject was 
one on which they were well entitled to ask Him to 
give a ruling, the matter being one in debate between 
Jewish teachers at the time, and as to which one who 
was honoured as a rabbi was properly consulted. In 
practice, no doubt, the tribute had to be paid; but 
could it be theoretically justified for men who were 
proud to be still living under a theocracy? I can 
remember how, when I was a boy, theory and practice 
were reconciled on a similar question. It was against 
the Quaker conscience to pay Church rates; and these 
it was the duty of the churchwardens to collect. They 
used to go into the Quakers’ shops, and when the 
owner pleaded a conscientious objection to paying, 
they used to go to the tills and take out the right sum ; 
and, on the Quaker principle of non-resistance, the 
ee was quietly submitted to. 

The question put by the rulers had failed of effect 
because our Lord’s answer was capable of a double 
interpretation. He clearly claimed to exercise authority 
such as that to which the Baptist had been entitled ; 
and this answer was the more forcible if I am right 
in thinking that the claim of Jesus to be John’s 
successor was more generally recognised than modern 
readers admit. But about John there was a double » 
opinion: in popular belief he was undoubtedly a 
prophet, entitled to speak with divine authority; in 
the opinion of Herod’s partisans, who no doubt had 
sympathisers in Jerusalem, he was one who had been 
justly put to death for seditious utterances against 
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constituted authority. The question about tribute 
money was one most skilfully devised to bring about 
a crisis, having the most innocent aspect, yet with 
deep political tendencies. 

We need not be surprised if the Pharisees and the 
Herodians, though at opposite poles of theological 
Opinion, were united by their common hostility to 
Jesus, whose influence with the multitude both felt to 
be dangerous. Though St Luke does not mention the 
co-operation of Herod’s party in the present attempt to 
ensnare our Lord, yet the whole of St Mark’s narrative 
shows that during the last year of the life of Jesus He had 
not felt Himself safe in Herod’s jurisdiction. He could 
no longer make Capernaum His headquarters; and 
wherever He went He tried to conceal His presence, 
and discouraged the publication of His miraculous 
acts. It could not have been acceptable news at 
Herod’s court that John’s work was being still actively 
carried on. 

In our Lord’s reply to this attempt to ensnare Him, 
the general question of submission to a foreign yoke, 
which had not been formally raised, was put aside, and 
the question of paying taxes was treated as a case of 
the general principle that every one is entitled to get his 
own. Modern casuists have raised doubts whether this 
principle was applicable to the present case; but this 
point must be determined by the general feeling of men 
at the time, and not by our modern rules. We ourselves 
might hold that the denarius was the property of the 
man who held it, no doubt in return for value given ; 
and not the property of the state which coined it. Yet 
no one denies the right of the state to make a profit on 
its coinage. Our own state makes a large profit on 
its silver coinage, the intrinsic value of these coins 
being much below the nominal value. The result, then, 
of our Lord’s answer was that instead of His forfeiting 
the allegiance of His followers, they were filled with 
admiration of Him. They all understood the treachery 
of the question, and the difficulty of answering it with- 
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out offence, and they greatly admired their Master’s 
tact. It is evident that the answer which the questioners 
expected and hoped to elicit was one which would 
bring Him into collision with the Roman Government. 
This is plain from their flattering address: ‘‘If you 
evade our question it can only be that you are afraid 
to speak your mind openly. If you fear the face of 
man no more than the Baptist did, do not shrink 
from telling us openly if we are wrong in paying 
tribute.” 

Mark xii. 14, éx’ adnQetas.—St Matthew understands 
the clause as describing the manner in which Jesus 
taught the way of God, but removes all ambiguity by 
a transposition, tv odov tov Oeov ev arnOeia didacKers. 
The R.V. of Mark reduces the saying to, Of a truth 
thou teachest the way of God. If the passage stood alone, 
it might well be maintained that this was the correct 
translation of St Mark’s Greek words; but I cannot 
reject the commentary given by St Matthew, who was 
more likely than any modern to know what meaning 
St Mark wished to convey. 

In place of eidws tiv vaoxpicw, St Luke has xara- 
voncas THY Tavovpyiay, Which does not exceed the 
freedom with which St Luke habitually uses his 
authorities ; but St Matthew in this section varies from 
Mark to a greater degree than is common with him, 
so as to suggest that he is also using another authority. 
He has here yvovs tv rovypiay, yet he shows his acquaint- 
ance with Mark by immediately introducing the word 
vmoxpirai in our Lord’s reply to His interrogators, 


THE SADDUCEES’ QUESTION 
MARK xii, 18-23. MATT. xxii. 23-28. LUKE xx. 27-33. 


It having been agreed by our Lord’s adversaries 
in consultation that the best way of putting a stop to 
His teaching was to elicit from Him some utterance 
on which a charge damaging to His reputation could 
be founded, the question concerning the tribute money 
was devised; and none could be better suited to its 
intended purpose. But the Sadducean members of the 
Council could not decently pretend that they had any 
scruples on the subject. The Sadducees were much — 
looser than the Pharisees in their interpretation of the 
Mosaic Law; and having as rulers enforced the obliga- 
tion of paying tribute, they could scarcely submit the 
propriety of their action to the judgment of a popular 
leader. And if I rightly understand St Mark’s imperfect 
tense éaypwérwy, we have no reason to think that the 
Sadducees came to Him in a body or by their repre- 
sentatives, but rather that individual Sadducees succes- 
sively tried to perplex Him with what no doubt was 
one of their stock difficulties on the subject of the 
Resurrection. 

The language of St Matthew here shows more 
difference from Mark than is customary with him, not 
only by the introduction of a different word, such as 
émvyauBpevce, but in the structure of many of the 
sentences. I am therefore confirmed in my opinion 
that, in this section at least, St Matthew used a Greek 
translation different from St Mark’s. And it is worth 
remarking that one awkwardness of expression in which 
St Luke blindly follows Mark is avoided by St Matthew. 
St Mark recites the law of Moses in the form, /f a man’s 
brother die, and leave a wife behind him, and leave no 
child, that his brother should take his wife, and ratse up 
seed unto his brother. Of course the brother who is to 
marry her is the man himself; and St Matthew makes 
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a necessary correction in writing /f a man die. There 
is one point in which Matthew and Luke agree against 
Mark, namely, that in /ast of all the woman also ded, 
they have vorepoy instead of Mark’s écxarov; and 
Urrepoy is not a Lucan word. If any stress is to be 
laid on this, it would follow that St Luke also knew 
the same Greek translation as that used by St Matthew, 
though he uses Mark so much as to make me doubtful 
whether he had any other Greek authority. On the 
other hand, St Luke follows Mark’s Movojs éypavev 
instead of Matthew’s Movajs efrev. Again, Matthew’s 
aposprOov avtm Laddoveator éyorTes py eivae avacracw 
would lead one to think that they said so on this 
occasion; and therefore he changed for the worse if 
he knew Mark’s ofrives Aéyovow. Both the other 
Evangelists saw the need of somewhat abridging Mark’s 
account of the successive deaths of the brothers. 


OUR LORD’S ANSWER 


MARK Xii. 24-27. MATT, xxii. 29-33. LUKE xx. 34-40. 


It is plain from what has been said that our Lord’s 
adversaries would have been ill advised if they had 
as a body made themselves responsible for the question 
which some individuals among them rashly put to 
Him. For the subject was one on which they were 
themselves divided; and our Lord’s answer received 
sympathy and approval from the Pharisaic members 
of the Council. 

The present question could not well have been 
raised as to the case of a man having two wives; for 
polygamy not having been then expressly forbidden, 
it might be ruled that in the resurrection he should 
keep them both. That a woman should have two 
husbands, even consecutively, was then counted so 
discreditable that it was felt to be necessary to produce 
a case where such an arrangement was contemplated 
by the Mosaic Law. But the Sadducees spoiled their 
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case by over-elaboration. As they put it, it would 
be natural to decide that she should be the wife of the 
first husband. If we believed in resurrection wives, 
and had no inspired guidance, we should be puzzled 
to decide whom a twice married woman could claim 
as her husband in the resurrection life. I think that 
we should have to say that she ought to be given her 
choice ; for much might depend on the length of time 
she had lived with each. She might decide in favour 
of the husband of her youth, if his successor had not 
had time to supplant him in her affections. But after 
a certain time, if the latter had been good to her, he 
would be fresher in her memory. And cases have 
occurred when the second husband would have been 
her original choice, if the pressure of friends or 
prudential reasons had not compelled her to take 
another. The knot of all these difficulties has been 
cut by our Lord’s ruling that in the resurrection life 
there shall be no marrying; and the acceptance of 
this ruling is made all the easier by St Paul’s remark 
that there is no ground for assuming that the resurrec- 
tion body may not differ as much from that of this life, 
as a stalk of wheat differs from the little grain out of 
which it has sprung. 

St Luke seems not to have in view the general 
resurrection ; the resurrection of which he speaks being 
taken as a privilege of which only the just are deemed 
worthy. This seems to agree with Revelation xx. 5, 6. 

St Luke does not give in this place the question 
concerning the Great Commandment, of which he had 
made use already (x. 25). St Luke, however, shows 
his obligation to Mark by placing at the end of this 
Sadducean question the note which Mark has at the 
end of the question which Luke omits, ovdets ovKéri 
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THE GREAT COMMANDMENT 


MARK xil. 28-34. 


Kal mpoceN Ow eis Tv ypayparéwy 
axovcas alr&v ouvfnrotyrwy, eldws 
8re Kad@s arexplOyn advrois, éemnpwrn- 
cev avrov, Iola early evrohy mpwrn 
mdvrwv ; amexplOn 6 “Inooids srt, 
IIpaérn éoriv, “Akove, "Iopand, Ku- 
ptos 6 Beds Hudv Kvpios els early, kal 
dyariyoes Kipiov rov Oedv cov é€& 


MATT. xxii. 34-40. 


Ol 6€ Papiato. dkovoayres Ste 
édluwoev rovs Zaddovkatovs cuvr7- 
XOnoav éml 7d atrd. Kal émnpdrynocev 
els €& avT@v vopukds meipdgwy avror, 
Atéddoxade, ola évrod\n meyadn €v 
TH vou; 6 62 py atte, “Ayamioes 
Kvupiov tov Oedv cov év ody xapdla 
cov kal &v d\n TH WuXD cov Kal év 


6dns Kapdlas cov kat é€& Ans THs 
wuxijs cov kat €& dns THs diavolas 
sou kal €& Ans THs lcxvos gov. dev- 
Tépa arn, ’Ayarnoes Tov mAnolov 
cou ws ceavrov. pelfwy To’Twy &dAXn 
évro\yn ovx éorw. Hirev aire 6 
ypapmareis, Kadés, duddoKande, ém’ 
adnOelas eles Ste Els Early Kal ovK 
éorw dddos wAnY adtod’ Kal Td 
dyardy avrov é& bAns Kapdlas Kal é& 
adns THs cuvdcews Kal é€& SdAns Tis 
loxvos kal ro dyamgy Tov mAnolov 
@s €aurdv wepicodrepoy éoTw TavTw 
TOY OoKaUTwUdTwW Kal OvolBy. Kal 
6 *Inoots idav abrdy bri vouwvexds 
dmexplOn elrev air@, Ov paxpay [el] 
amd Tis Baoitelas Tod Oeod. Kai 
ovdels ovKere érdd\ua avrov érepw- 
Thoda. 


bn 7H Stavola covr arn éorly 7 
peyadn kal mpwrn évTo\yn. devtépa 
dpola attrn, ’Ayamrnoes Tov mAnolov 
gov ws ceauTov. €v Tatras Tals 
duoly évrodais Gdos 6 vomos Kpémarat 
kal of mpopyrat, 


In this section we have so much difference between 
St Matthew’s account and St Mark’s as to make it 
probable that St Matthew had obtained information 
also from another authority. According to St Mark, 
the questioner is not actuated by any malignant motive 
in his enquiry ; and he heartily approves of our Lord’s 
answer. According to St Matthew, the questioner was 
an emissary of the Pharisees, who, having heard of 
the failure of the Sadducees, hoped to be more success- 
ful if they made trial themselves. St Mark’s account 
seems to be more probable; and if it were not for 
St Matthew’s preamble we could even accept his 
mepatwv avroy as not inconsistent with it, if we 
understand the verb as only meaning proving or 
making trial of Him, viz., by testing His ability 
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THE SIMILAR STORY IN LUKE  4ss 


of the law. No political use could be made of His 
answer, whatever it might have been; and by the 
answers to the previous questions they had already 
got materials enough on which to found an indictment 
before the Roman Governor. 

Luke has not the story of the ‘‘Great Command- 
ment”; but the reason may be that he has already 
told one in such affinity with it, that he does not 
choose to tell both, and the earlier may well be 
considered here. 


LUKE x. 25-20. 


Kai ido vouixds tis avéorn éxreipdgwy abrdov rA€éywr, 
Avddokanre, rt Toujoas Son aleviov KAnpovopna ; 0 dé 
eirev mpos avrov, “Hy Te vouw rl yéypamrat; mos avaryi- 
vwooKers; 6 O€ amoxpiOels elrev, "Ayamrjnoers Kipiov rov 
Gedv cou é& dns kapdlas cov Kal év SAN TH Wux cov Kal 
év bn TH ioxte cov Kal év OAn TH Stavola cov, Kal rdv 
mAnolov gov ws ceauvrév. elev dé atr@, ’OpOas drexpl- 
Ons: rodro Tole: kal (non. “O dé Oéd\wy Sikatdoar éavrov 
elev mpos Tov “Inooty, Kat ris éorly wou mAnolov ; 


This story has an affinity with the story we are now 
considering, and also a still closer one with the story 
of the rich young man, who puts the same question 
to our Lord as that which the ‘‘lawyer” puts here. 
And it may be asked why the Evangelist should twice 
tell of this question without mentioning on the second 
occasion that it had been asked before. I have already 
said that a doublet often arises when a writer uses two 
different authorities. St Luke probably obtained these 
two anecdotes from independent sources; and the 
beginning of this one with «ai ido’ suggests, though 
it does not prove, that the source was Aramaic. This 
story and that of the rich young man are like each other, 
in that both contain a recital of the Commandments ; 
and I have already noted as a peculiarity of Matthew, 
which I count as a mark of later date, that it sums up 
the second table of the Decalogue in the precept Tou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself; a summary which was 
not natural to a Jew, and which St Luke informs us 
was made by our Lord on a different occasion. 
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It is to be noted that the command Thou shalt love 
thy neighbour as thyself is not one of the ‘*Ten Words re 
and is not found when these are recorded in Exodus 
or Deuteronomy; but as a separate command, Lev. 
xix. 18. Toa modern reader the questioner’s demand 
when, willing to justify himself, he asked Who zs my 
neighbour ? sounds captious or irrelevant. Yet this very 
question is one that we are bound to ask. Whom did 
the Mosaic legislator mean, when he directed each of 
his people to love his neighbour? I think that if we 
read the verse in Leviticus in connexion with its context, 
- we must consider that the legislator was not there 
extending his view beyond the house of Israel: Thou 
shalt not take vengeance, nor bear any grudge against the 
children of thy people, but thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself. The precepts against usury, Exod. xxii. 25, 
Lev. xxv. 36, are given their justification in the brotherly 
relation between descendants of the same patriarch ; 
and in Deut. xxiii. 19 it is expressly laid down that a 
Jew may take interest from a stranger, though not from 
his brethren. Yet we should not be justified in putting 
this limitation uniformly on the word xezghbour where- 
ever it occurs in commands, as, for instance, in deducing 
from the command Thou shalt not bear false witness 
against thy neighbour the conclusion that we may bear 
false witness against a foreigner. A Jew, then, would 
not regard the second table of the Decalogue as ex- 
pressing his duty ¢o his netghbour. It was therefore a 
most natural question to put concerning the command 
Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself, Does it mean 
that we must love a foreigner as ourself? and our 
Lord’s answer in the parable recorded only by St Luke 
practically means, Yes, even though the foreigner be a 
Samaritan, the kind of foreigner regarded with most 
rancorous hatred by the Jews. 

It may be asked, Why did St Luke repeat an 
account of a question so like one which he had recorded 
before? and I believe the answer to be on account of 
the different use to be made of the two stories. If St 
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Matthew seems to aim at throwing into a connected 
discourse sayings of our Lord which had been separately 
known as part of our Saviour’s teaching, St Luke seems 
to have set himself to learn concerning each saying 
the occasion on which it was delivered. Thus concern- 
ing the parable recorded by St Matthew in connexion 
with the Two Sons and the Wicked Husbandmen, 
z.é., that of the Great Supper, St Luke tells us that it 
was elicited by the exclamation of a guest at a supper 
at which Jesus was present, Blessed ts he that shall eat 
bread in the kingdom of God (xiv. 15). Now the story 
of the question put by the rich young man leads on 
to our Lord’s exclamation, How hardly shall they that have 
riches enter cnto the kingdom of God! On the other hand, 
the question of the voucos leads up to the question, 
Who zs my neighbour? and the parable of the Good 
Samaritan. It was impossible to combine these two 
continuations into one story; and so St Luke, who 
did not choose to leave out either, had to tell them 
separately. 


OUR LORD’S OWN QUESTION 


MARK xii. 35-37- MatTT. xxii. 41-46. LUKE xx. 41-44. 


The first sight interpretation of this incident is that 
Jesus, having answered to the complete satisfaction of 
His hearers the question with which His adversaries 
had hoped to perplex Him, now, when they were 
silenced and did not venture to put any more questions 
to Him, turns the tables on them and asks them in 
turn to give Him a solution of a Scripture difficulty. 
Yet, notwithstanding the dzroxpiOels, the imperfect édeyev 
makes it doubtful whether this question formed part 
of the same discourse. It would seem from St Mark’s 
account that our Lord’s avowed enemies had retired, 
and that He then resumed His work of teaching. The 
lawyer who put the question about the Great Command- 
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ment appears not so much an enemy as a candid 
enquirer. Therefore I think we ought not to assume 
that this question was put chiefly with the object of 
putting His adversaries to shame. It appears that His 
object went far beyond that of defeating them in the 
trial of wits to which they had challenged Him. He 
puts His own claims on a higher level than they had 
imagined. They had thought that those who gave Him 
the title Son of David ascribed to Him a dignity so far 
beyond His rights that He ought in modesty to have 
disclaimed it. He now brings out strongly that if He 
were the Messiah, this title does not adequately express 
His dignity. If He were no more than the Son of 
David, He were David’s inferior. But the Psalmist 
represents the Messiah as David’s superior. And, in 
fact, if He was Son of David, He was in a higher 
sense Son of God. 

It seems now to have come to open war between 
the Jewish council and the new prophet. They drop 
the affectation of respect by which they had hoped to 
elicit incriminating expressions from Him, and had fully 
made up their mind to destroy Him, as Jesus well 
knew. On the other hand, He had gained so much 
favour with the multitude that He would not be refused 
a hearing if He spoke His mind freely about the 
hypocrisy of the Scribes and Pharisees. Accordingly 
St Matthew puts in this place (chap. xxiii.) a long 
invective against the ruling body. Very possibly St 
Matthew has brought together here sayings of like 
purport spoken on different occasions; but at the time 
we are now considering things had come to such a 
crisis, that the invective recorded by St Matthew is 
altogether suitable to the place which he assigns it. 
It does not reappear here in Luke (see Luke xi. 39-52), 
who shows his dependence on Mark by giving in this 
place parallels to what St Mark has given, and to none 
of the sayings preserved by St Matthew alone. 


THE HYPOCRISY OF THE SCRIBES AND 


MARK xii. 38-40. 

Kal év r7 didaxy adrod 
é\eyev, Brérere awd Trav 
ypaumaréwy Tv OeddvTwv 
év gtodais mepirarew Kal 
doracnovs év Tais ayopats 
kal mpwroxadedplas év Tats 
ouvaywyats Kal mpwrokN- 
clas é€v rots delrvos, of 
KkaréoGovres Tas olkias Tov 
Xnp&v Kal mpopdcer maxpa 


PHARISEES 


LUKE xx. 45-47. 


*Axovovtos dé mavros 
Tov Aaov elev Tols waby- 
Tais, Ilpooéyere amd Tov 
ypauparéwy Twv OeddvTwy 
mepimareiv €v oToXais Kal 
PirovvTwy aoracnovs év 
Tais ayopats Kal mpwro- 
Kabedplas év rails ouva- 
ywyais Kal mpwrokdiclas 
év Tots Selrvois, of Karec- 


MATT. xxiii. 6, 7. 


Pirovee Sé Thy mpwro- 
KNulav év rots delmrvois 
Kal Tas mpwroxabedplas év 
Tats cuvaryuyats Kal Tovs 
doracueds év Tals d-yopais 
kal KkadelcOac brd Twr 
avOporuv ‘PaBBet. 


mpocevxduevot’ otro @Olovow ras oixtas Trav 


AjpwWovrat mepicadrepoy xnpwy Kal mpoddce pak- 
Kplua. p& mpocevxovTar oToL 
Anpyovrar  mepitadrepov 
Kplua. 
LUKE xi. 43. 


Oval buiv Tots Papioalots, 
é7t ayamGre Thy mpwro- 
xabedplay é€v rats cuva- 
ywyais kal Tos aorac- 
foods év Tais dyopats. 


This passage of Mark is closely connected with the 
section last considered, concerning the relations of the 
Messiah to David. That section begins @A\eyev dudacxwy 
év Tw (ep. The present is clearly a continuation, begin- 
ning as it does cat év ty didaxy avrou éAeyev ; from which 
we may conclude that both sections report parts of our 
Lord’s teaching on the same occasion. 

I do not hesitate to decide that St Mark is here the 
abridger, and not St Matthew the expander. In fact 
St Mark’s omission of the greater part of the discourse 
is no proof of his unacquaintance with it; since it is 
St Mark’s custom to omit long discourses. The doublet 
in St Luke’s eleventh chapter may indicate that St Luke 
found the verse which he cites also in a source different 
from Mark, though we certainly must admit the 
possibility that our Lord used the same striking words 
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St Luke in copying Mark makes a couple of verbal 
alterations. Instead of Bdérere, he has zpocexere ; and 
he corrects the grammatical awkwardness of Mark, 
whose doracuovs has no verb to govern it, by supply- 
ing g¢iroWvTov. Still I must notice as an indication of 
the use of a common document by St Matthew and 
St Luke, that St Luke tells that the warning against 
the scribes was addressed by our Lord ¢o his disciples 
in the hearing of the multitude. St Mark has made 
no mention of the disciples. But they appear in the 
opening of Matt. xxili., Zhen spake Jesus to the multitudes 
and to his disciples. 


THE WIDOW’S MITE 


MARK Xil. 41-44. LUKE xxi. I-4. 


St Luke’s account is a mere compression of St Mark’s, 
with a few stylistic improvements. The Hebrew word 
"Apny is translated ddnOws; instead of ula yiJpa, he has 
twa xnpav. Our Lord and His disciples saw the poor 
people casting their coppers into the treasury; for the 
smallest donations were accepted. It was possible to 
see this woman’s gift—two of the smallest coins. I 
dare say it is too fanciful of me to infer from rw? that 
the woman was a beggar, and that the errév limited 
the generosity of one or two of her benefactors. Un- 
fortunately St Luke gives no countenance to this idea ; 
for in place of rrwy7} he has rewxpar. 


THE PAROUSIA DISCOURSE 


MARK xiii. I, 2. 


Kai éxmopevouévou av- 
ToU é€x Tod lepod Aéye 
air@ els T&y pwadnrdv 
avrov, Avédoxare, We ro- 
Tarot AiGo. Kal mworamal 
olkodoual. Kal 6 *Inoots 
elrev air, Bdérets Tav- 
Tas Tas peyddas olKodo- 
Bas; ov phn adedy Bde 
AlBos emi AlGov ds ov ph 
KaTadv0p. 


MATT xxivs 192: 


Kal é&edOay 6 *Inoods 
amd Tod iepod émopevero, 
Kat mpoc7mOov of uwabyral 
avrov émideiiar adr@ ras 
olxodouds Tov iepod* 6 dé 
amoxpilels elrev avrots, 
Ov Brérere TadrTa rdvra; 
auhv Néyw byiv, ob ph 
apeby Bde AlOos éml AlLOov 
és od KaradvOjoerat. 


LUKE xxi. 5, 6. 


Kai river deydvrwv 
wept Tov tepod, Ore NLOous 
Kadots Kal dvadhpacw 
Kekoounrat, elrev, Tatra 
& Gewpetre, édeVoovrar 
Tuepar év als ovk adebr- 
oeTar AlOos emi NlOw Bde 
ds ov KaTadvOjoerat. 


St Mark’s account is closely connected with what 
has preceded. Our Lord, having finished His discourse, 
is leaving the Temple, when one of the disciples who 
accompanied Him, himself no doubt a Galilean to whom 
this great piece of architecture was not too familiar, 
being struck with admiration at the size of the stones 
and the magnificence of the buildings, calls our Lord’s 
attention to them; and receives in reply the startling 
prediction of the approaching ruin of all that they are 
now so proud of. Nothing more passes on the instant ; 
but soon afterwards, when our Lord has seated Himself 
on the opposite hill, other disciples to whom this 
terrible prediction had been communicated gather round 
their Master and ask for further explanations. The 
story loses much of its sharpness in St Matthew’s 
version. He represents the disciples as coming to our 
Lord to shew Him the buildings of the Temple; and 
what was quite natural when reported as the remark 
of a single disciple on the structures by which they 
passed, loses much of its credibility when represented 
as a common attempt of the disciples to skew Him the 
Temple in which He had been teaching. And had He 
never visited it before? St Luke here too is very vague. 
He tells the story as if it merely was that our Lord was 
present when they were speaking about the Temple. 
This might as well have happened in Galilee. But 


St Luke shews his knowledge of the particular occasion 
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of this prophecy of doom; for he goes on, ravra a 


Ocwpetre. 


MARK Xiili. 3, 4. 


Kat xadyuévouv avrot 
els TO “Opos Tv ’Edardv 
Karévayre Tov iepot émy- 
péra atrov Kar’ idlay 
Tlérpos kat "IdkwBos Kat 
Twdvys Kal’ Avdpéas, Hi- 
mov Huw wore TAT ora, 
kal tl TO onpetov bray 


MATT. xxiv. 3. 


Kadnpévov 6 airot ém 
Tod “Opovs Tav ’EXaGy 
mporjrOov airy ol paby- 
ral kar ldlav déyorres, 
Kirov juiy mote Taira 
Zora, kal Th 7d onpetov 
Ths ofs tapovolas Kal 
cuvTedclas Tov aldvos. 


LUKE xxi. 7. 


"Exnporncay 6€ avrov 
Aéyorres, AtddoKxade, mére 
oty Tatra éorat, kal TL TO 
onpetov drayv wéddy Tatra 
ylvec Bat ; 


perry Tadra cvvTedeto bac 
TATA, 


St Mark here gives the information that the discourse 
here recorded was addressed only to four of the chief 
disciples, viz., the four whose call is related in St Mark’s 
first chapter. This is the explanation of the car’ (diay 
which St Matthew has copied from Mark. It is easy 
to understand that a prediction concerning the end of 
the Roman dominion could not be safely addressed to 
the multitude; but it was not even addressed to all the 
Twelve. St Mark and St Luke, who follows him, 
represent these disciples as only enquiring when the 
things should take place of which our Lord had already 
spoken, viz., the destruction of the Temple. St Matthew 
makes them also enquire concerning the sign of our Lord’s 
parousta—a word peculiar, in the Gospels, to Matthew— 
and of the end of the dispensation. 1 count this addition 
by St Matthew as an indication of the posteriority of 
his Gospel, as we have it. Our Lord had spoken about 
the destruction of the Temple; and it was natural that 
His hearers should ask when and how that was to take 
place ; but He had said nothing about His going away, 
or about the end of the world. At the time this question 
was put, the disciples had not grasped the idea that their 
Master was to leave them; and therefore it was not 
likely that they should ask about His coming again. 

All the Evangelists tell us that the disciples asked 
about che sign of the fulfilment of His predictions—a 
question to which none of them reports a direct answer, 
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But the general drift of our Lord’s teaching is that no 
sign was necessary ; the coming was to be quite sudden ; 
and, when it did take place, it was not to be local, but 
like the lightning which cometh out of the East and 
shineth even to the West. In short, our Lord’s answer 
does not tell the sign, but rather warns the disciples 
against being misled by accepting as signs what were 
not so. 

The conclusion to which my own judgment inclines 
is that the discourse beginning with Mark xiii. 5 
belongs to the older record, but that the account of 
the circumstances in which it was spoken is St Mark’s, 
probably derived by him from St Peter; and that this 
little introduction was copied from Mark by the other 
Evangelists. 


THE FIRST STAGE 


MARK xiii. 5-8. 

O 6é ‘Inoods Apiaro 
éyew atrois, BXéere un 
Tis Uas wAaYHoH’ ToNXol 
éhevoovTat éml TH dvduart 
pov déyovres Stt, “Hye 
eiut, Kal modXovs mav7}- 
covow, dray 6€ axovonre 
qodémous Kal dKods tolé- 
pov, pn Opoetcbe* det 
yevésbat, aA’ ovrw Td 
Tédos. éyepOjoerac yap 
ZOvos ém’ €Ovos cat Bact- 
Aela ért Bacirelav, ecov- 
Tat gewtuol KaTa TOérous, 
Zoovrar Aymwol’ apxn wdl- 
vey Tadra. 


MATT. xxiv. 4-8. 


Kal droxpibels 6 *Inoods 
elrrev avrois, BXérere hh 
Tis Duas TAaVHTH* Tool 
yap édetoovrar éml THe 
évdpart wou héyorres, ’ Hyd 
eiul 0 xpioTds, Kat mod- 
Aov’s mwAavjcovow. ped- 
Ajoere 5€ dKkovetv mToNe- 
peous Kal dkoas mohéuwy- 
opare, py Opoetcbe* det 
yap yevécOat, ddd’ obtrw 
éotly TO Tédos. €yEpO7- 
ceTar yap eOvos én EOvos 
KaliBaowdela emt Bactretay, 
kal €covrat Aipol Kal ceic- 
pot Kata Témous' wdvTa, 
dé radra apxy wdlvwr. 


LUKE xxi. 8-11. 


‘O 6é€ elev, Bdérere 
KH =mwravnOjre* modXol 
yap édevoovTac éml TH 
évouatt you déyorTes, 
"Eye eiul, cal, ‘O Karpos 
qyy-Kcey’ wn mopev0jre 
érlow airav.  drav dé 
adkovonre modémouvs Kal 
akaTacTactas, Mn WTon- 
Ojre’ det yap Tatra ye- 
vécOat mparov, adn’ ovK 
evGéws Td Tédos. Tore 
éheyev avrois, ’“HyepOnoe- 
Tat €Ovos én €Ovos Kal 
Baoirela émi Baorrelay, 
celomol TE peyddo. Kal 
kaTa& Témous ool Kat 
Awol eoovrar, PoBnOpa 
Te Kal am’ ovpavold onueta 
peyara tora, 


We cannot but be struck by the close relationship 
between Matthew and Mark; probably because both 


copy a common document. 


St Luke as usual employs 


his own phraseology, and does so even to a greater 
degree in the remainder of this discourse. In the 
persecutions which speedily followed, as predicted 
here, Christians must have been constantly consoled 
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and strengthened by hearing the prediction which 
our Lord had made of what they were enduring, and 
His directions for their behaviour under it. None of 
our Lord’s discourses therefore was more likely to be 
recited or referred to in the Christian assemblies, or 
to receive on repetition small additions or variations ; 
and St Luke’s changes from St Mark’s version need 
not be assumed to have been arbitrarily made by 
himself, but may faithfully represent the form current 
in the weekly service of his time. 

I have already noticed St Mark’s use of ypéaro with 
an infinitive on the first occasion when a continuous 
action is mentioned, and which is replaced by an 
imperfect in the further relation. Here I think St Mark 
would have used the aorist, if he meant to report 
verbally our Lord’s answer to a definite question. The 
actual form of expression conveys that he is giving the 
substance of more conversations than one. 


THE SECOND STAGE 


MARK Xiil. 9, 10. 


Brérere dé tpmets éav- 
Tovs’ mapadwmcovow vuds 
els cuvédpia kal els cuva- 
ywyas dapnoerbe kal él 
qyeuovev Kat Baciéwy 
oTabjcecbe evexey éwod 
els apTupioy avrots. Kat 
els mdvra Tra €Ovn mpdrov 
de? KnpuxOjvat TO evayyé- 
tov. 


MAT IOS 7,919: 


TIpocéxere 5€ dard r&v 
avOpotrwv* mapadwcovrw 
yap buds els cuvédpia, Kal 
év Tals cuvayeryats avT ay 
facriywoovrw vmas* Kal 
éml tyeudvas Oé Kal Bact- 
ets = axXOnoeTVe = EveKev 
éuod els apriproy avrots 
kal Tots €@verw, 


MATT. xxiv. 9-14. 


LUKE xxi. 12, 13. 


IIpd 6€ tovrwy rayrwy 
émiBadotow éd’ duds Tas 
Xetpas atrGy Kal diudtov- 
ow, Tapadcddvres els Tas 
owaywyas Kal pudakds, 
dmayouevous érl Bactdeis 
kal tryeudvas evexey Tod 
dvouarés pov’ dmroBhce- 
Tor vu els wapripidy. 


Tére rapadwcovow tmds els Ow Kal aroKxrevodow 


buds, kal écecGe pucovmevor bd mdvrwy T&v eOvar Sid 
TO dvoud mov. Kal Tore cxavdadicOhoovrar mwodXol Kat 
aAHAovs Tapad@covew Kal pucjoovow adddAjdouvs* Kat 
moot Wevdorpoprar éyepOnoovrar kal mdavycovow 
monddovs* Kal dud TO ANOVA AVAL Thy dvoulay Wuyhoerat 
nH aydrn TwY mo\dwv. 6 dé bropuelvas els TéNos odTos 
cwOnoerat. Kat KnpuxOjoerat Toro TO evaryyédov THs 
Baoirelas év dry Ty olkovmévy els apTipvoy maow Tos 
fOveow, Kal rére Her Td TENoS. 
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I have put by the side of the extract from Mark, 
one from Matthew x., which is in this place a closer 
parallel to St Mark’s report than that in Matt. xxiv. 
Owing to the dislocation of order in the several 
authorities it is not easy always to put the corre- 
sponding verses side by side. But, as I have already 
intimated, the Christian Church soon after our Lord’s 
departure had to suffer persecutions as trying as those 
which beset them near the destruction of Jerusalem ; 
and the disciples must have been eagerly looking 
out for the hoped for deliverance through our 
Lord’s predicted return. In these circumstances the 
Christian teachers must have made great use of these 
prophetic announcements of their Master, and it is 
not wonderful if unusual difficulty was found by those 
who attempted to reduce to an orderly narrative the 
notes which had been taken of their reports, and if 
there should be omissions and transpositions when 
the works of different Evangelists were compared. 

ets paptuptov avtois. — No doubt there is some 
truth in the explanation of those commentators who 
understand these words as referring to the fact that 
by the testimony borne before rulers the claims of 
Jesus would be made known to many who would not 
otherwise have heard of them. But I cannot help 
thinking that something more is meant, namely, that 
the proclamation of the Gospel would throw on their 
own heads the blood of those that rejected it, and 
clear of guilt those who had faithfully announced it. 
This comes out more clearly in the turn that St Luke 
gives to this passage, dwoGijoerar iuiv es paprvptoy Which 
represents the Liberavi animam meam so often quoted 
from Ezekiel (iii. 19; xxxili. 9, etc.) by disregarded 
prophets. The stress is laid by St Luke on the gain 
to the preachers themselves from faithful utterances. I 
think we have an indication of later date in Matthew, 
in his addition xat trois @veow. The earliest perse- 
cutions of the Jewish Christians were inflicted by 
their own countrymen. St Matthew’s Gospel seems 
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to have been written at a time when ra vy were 
inore to be dreaded. 


MARK xiii. II-13. 

Kai grav dywow buds 
mwapadiddvres, ft) mpome- 
pyuvare rl Aadjonre, GAN 
6 dav 500m bpiv ev éxelvyn 
Ti Spa rolro Nadeire, ov 
yap éore tuts of Aadovy- 
Tes G\AG TO mretua TO 
dywv. Kal mapadwoer 
dderpos adedgor els Pava- 
Tov kal maThp Téxvov, kal 
éravacrncovrar TéKva emt 
yovets Kat Pavarwoovow 
atrovs’ Kal écecOe pucov- 
Mevoe vrd mavrTav dia TO 
bvoud jou. 66é vromelvas 
els TéXos obTos TWOHoET AL. 


MATT. x. 19-22. 


"“Oray 6 mapadadouw 
duds, UN weptuynonre TOs 
4H rt NaAnonte’ SoOnceTar 
yap duty év éexelyn TH Ope 
tl Radjonre’ ov yap 
vets éoré of AadodyTes 
adda 70 rveduwa TOD mar pos 
buav 7d Nadody ev vty. 
mapadwce Oe ddedpds 
adedpdv els Odvarov Kal 
waThp Téxvoy, Kal érava- 
orncovrar Téxva éml yo- 
vets Kat @Oaparwoovow 
avrovs. Kal écecbe juo- 
ovpmevo. brd mdvTwy did 
TO bvoud jour 6 dé v1ro0- 
belvas eis réXos ovros 
owOnoera. 


LUKE xi. 0; 12. 


"“Oray dé elapépwour 
vuas érl Tas cuvaywyas 
kal tas dpxds Kal Tas 
éfouglas, wi mepysvnonre 
mas [) rb] arodoyjonsbe 
i rl elanre’ 7d yap dycov 
mvedua Orddter vas ev 
avrn 7) Opa & de? elreiv. 


LUKE xxi. 14-19. 


Oére ody Ev Tats Kapdlats 
buoy wh mpomederav ao- 
oynPfvat, eye yap dwow 
buty orépa Kal codiay 7 
ov Suvjnoovrat ayTioT vat 
i) dvrevmety dmravres ol 
ayrixeluevoe Uuty, Tapa-. 
dobncecbe Sé Kal wtbwd 
yovéwy kal adehpdv kal 
ovyyevav cal dirwy, kal 
Oavatdoovow é€& tudv, 
kal cece pucovjmuevor bd 
mavTwv dia Td bvoud mov. 
kal OplE éx ris Kepadijs 
tudv od uh amdd\nTa. ev 
TH UTomovy Uuay kricecbe 
Tas Wuxas Duar. 


We see on inspection of the parallel passages that 


the true parallel to the discourse of Mark xiii. is to 
be found rather in Matt. x. than in Matt. xxiv. In 
fact I believe that St Mark borrows from the original 
of Matthew, and that in Matt. xxiv. the editor of 
St Matthew’s Gospel has made use of Mark; a 
phenomenon to which we find parallels in other cases. 

Assuming, as we have a right to do, that what 
we have here in the form of a prediction was actually 
realised in fact, we have in this passage a lively 
description of the condition of Jewish Christians in 
the early days of the Church. Our first idea might 
be that there was little to separate them from their 
unconverted brethren. Both no doubt expected a 
Messiah to deliver the nation; but the gulf was 
wide between those who believed that He had come 
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already and those who were still waiting for Him; 
as wide as between those who buried their dead in 
the sure and certain hope of a resurrection, and those 
who maintained that the resurrection was past already. 
We need not hesitate to accept the early tradition that 
James, the first head of the Jerusalem Church, was 
highly respected by non-Christian Jews as a man of 
exemplary piety. And yet we may believe it to be 
perfectly true that the members of the Church were 
hated of all men; in other words, that they belonged 
to an extremely unpopular sect. Religious dissensions 
can be most bitter between men who are in substantial 
agreement on all points which an outsider would regard 
as fundamental. At the present day a non-Christian 
might pronounce that there was no fundamental 
difference between one Christian sect and another; 
yet we know how bitter theological animosities have 
been; such as have been able to break all the ties 
of natural affection. 

In this section, St Luke seems to have followed 
Mark. But that all three Gospels drew from a 
common source is an hypothesis well supported by 
their many agreements. Several warnings which St 
Matthew describes as given on the first calling of 
the Apostles are placed by St Luke in a somewhat 
advanced period of His Galilean ministry, while St 
Mark reports them as uttered but a few days before 
His death. We might count it a real variation between 
the Evangelists if they differed as to the time when 
any particular event occurred; but the case is different 
when we are dealing with the time at which a 
particular saying was uttered; since probability is 
altogether against the supposition that He only said 
it once; nay, it is the things which He repeated most 
often which were most likely to have been imprinted 
on the memory of His hearers, and to have been 
incorporated by the Evangelists in their narratives. 

The directions not to premeditate a defence are 
the same in Matthew and Mark; but I think that 
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Matthew’s phrase, the Spirit of your Father, is likely to 
be more ancient than Mark’s and Luke’s Holy Spirit. 
The former phrase might merely mean an influence, 
the latter designates a Person. If a man could be 
possessed by an unclean spirit, still more might 
he be possessed by a holy spirit. The Church 
did not speak of a@ holy spirit, but of the Holy 
Spirit. 

In the direction against premeditation there is a 
doublet in St Luke’s Gospel, xii. 11; xxi. 14. I think 
that the explanation of this doublet is that the passage 
in Luke xii., several of the verses in which context have 
no close connexion with each other, is taken from a 
previous source containing sayings of our Lord, the 
same having also been used by St Mark; and that in 
Luke xxi. the Evangelist is copying Mark, but that 
he compresses his account by omitting some phrases 
which he has inserted already, whereby he gains room 
for some additions from another source. 

If the words wes 7 ti in Luke xii. 11 are genuine, 
the coincidence with Matt x. 19 is surely more than 
accidental, and we have clear proof that St Matthew 
and St Luke are drawing from the same source. And 
though Westcott and Hort give in their margin the 
alternative of omitting % vi, yet the authority for 
omission is altogether Western; and no doubt West- 
cott and Hort consider this as one of what they call 
Western non-interpolations. Yet when our discussion 
of the Synoptic problem leads us to believe that in 
other places St Mark, who omits them, has been 
drawing from a source common to Matthew and Luke, 
the probability strongly is that St Luke is following 
the same source here; and if there has been assimila- 
tion of one Gospel to another it is more likely that the 
Western copyist has rather been guilty of assimilating 
Luke to Mark than the Eastern of assimilating Luke 
to Matthew. 


Proceeding now to what follows in Mark we have 
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here first what may be called a direct answer to the 
question put to our Lord, which expressly only referred 
to the destruction of Jerusalem and its Temple. I count 
it the most probable account of the composition of this 
chapter that the Evangelist was indebted to a previous 
source for the matter contained in verses 5-13 inclusive ; 
but that that previous source had only contained general 
warnings of coming persecution, and that St Mark was 
indebted to St Peter for his knowledge that there had 
been a special discourse in answer to the question con- 
cerning the Temple put by four Apostles. Consequently 
I commence the investigation with the expectation that 
I shall find the other two Synoptics dependent on Mark 
alone for this section; but I am prepared to abandon 
this preconception if facts do not bear it out. 


MARK xiii. 14-16. 


“Orav 5é idnre 7d BOE- 
Avyya THs § epnuwoews 
éornkéra Siov ov det, 6 
dvaywwoKkwy voelrw, TéTE 
ol év TH “lovdala devyé- 
Twoay els Ta Opn, O Ent 
TOU Owmaros uy kaTaBarw 
bende elceddrw Te Gpar 
éx THs olklas avrov, Kal o 
els Tov aypov pt) émtoTpe- 
Wdrw els Ta dmlow pac 
70 ludriov avrod. 


MATT. xxiv. 15-18. 

"Orav ody tdyre Td BOé- 
AvyLA THs Epnuwoews 7d 
pnbev dia Aavcynr rod mpo- 
dyrov éords év TéTw aylw, 
6 davaywhoKuv voelrw, 
rote ol ev TH ’Lovdalg pev- 
yérwoay eis TH Opn, O Ertl 
Tov Swmaros wh KaTaBarw 
dpat Ta €x THS olklas av- 
Tod, Kal 6 €v TM aypw BH 
émioTpewatw omlow dapat 
TO ludrioy avrod. 


LUKE xxi. 20-22. 


“Oray 6é¢ tOnre KuKAov- 
pévnvy vd orparorédwy 
*Iepovoadym, TéTe yrOre 
Ore tyyixev 4 Ephuwors 
atrhs. rTére ol év ry ’lov- 
dala gevyérwouv els ta 
bpn, Kal of év péow adrijs 
éexxwpelrwoay, Kal ob & 
Tais Xwpats pn eloepxéa- 
Owoav eis avryy, OTe jué- 
par éxducnoews atrat elow 
TOO mwAncOfvat mdvTa Tao. 


yeypaumeva, 


Here the identity between Matthew and Mark is 


striking. That Mark is the elder may be interred from 
Let him that readeth understand. ‘This does not mean, 
as some English readers imagine, ‘‘Let him that 
readeth this Gospel understand;” for we could not 
suppose that our Lord in speaking would introduce 
the case of one reading His words after they had been 
committed to writing. What I take to be meant is the 
case of one reading the Old Testament. In other words, 
the phrase BdéAvypua Tis épnudcews is the catchword by 
which the reader will recognise the prophetic passage, 
the fulfilment of which is announced. St Matthew has 
clinched the reference, by putting in which was spoken of 
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by Daniel the prophet; but in that case there would not 
have been the necessity for calling the attention of the 
reader; therefore I regard Mark as here the original. 

Mark has standing where he ought not; Matthew stand- 
ing in the holy place. Some have supposed ¢he holy place 
to be the Temple. If so, the sentence could not mean 
the planting of a standard there; for it would be then 
too late to flee. Possibly there is a reference to some 
previous defilement of the Temple by Roman authorities. 
Luke says When ye sce Jerusalem compassed with armies ; 
but surely if the disciples waited for that encompassing, 
it would be too late for them to flee. I think we must 
regard St Luke as but giving a commentary on words 
which St Mark has preserved in their original form, 
and which would be satisfied by the entry of the Roman 
army into Palestine. St Luke’s account may have been 
modified by what he had heard of what actually occurred. 
Yet I take it that Jerusalem is the scene and that 
éy tats xépas (Luke xxi. 21) is to be understood of 
fields in the neighbourhood of the doomed city, into 
which the inhabitants were warned not to return. 

Here again we have a doublet in Luke xvii. 31: 

Hy éxelvy TH TME pe ds @orae érl Tov dduaros Kal Ta 
oKedn avrod év mo olkla, uh KaraBarw dpac adrd, Kal 6 
év adyp~ suolws mh émiorpewdtw els Tad drricw. 

This doublet removes all doubt of there having been 
a section in the original source dealing with the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem. 

What I take to be peculiar to St Mark is his 
defining the discourse as spoken at the request of 
disciples, in sight of the Temple, on the last visit of 
Jesus to Jerusalem. St Mark, I doubt not, has faith- 
fully preserved for us prophetical utterances which were 
remembered as having been delivered by his Master, 
but the form of St Mark’s account does not oblige us 
to believe that all were delivered in a single discourse ; 
and the manner in which St Luke uses one fragment in 
chapter xii. and another in chapter xvii. leads me to 
think that he took them, not from the report of a single 
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discourse delivered shortly before our Lord’s Passion, 
but rather from a document containing sayings of our 
Lord collected without definite notes of the time when 
each was spoken. 


MARK Xili. 17-20. 


Oval dé rats év yaorpi 
éxovoats kal tats @nda- 
fFovoas év éxelvas rats 
Heépats. mpocetxerbe dé 
wa ph yérntrac xewudvos* 
écovrar yap al tuépac 
éxeivat OXlYus ola ov yé- 
yovev To.atTn am dapxijs 
ktloews iy exricev 6 Geds 
Ews TOU viv kal ov uh yérn- 
Ta. Kalel uh exodéBwoev 
Kupwos tas juépas, ovk av 
éoOn waoa ocdpt. adda 
Oud Tovs éxXexTovs ots é&- 
edéEato éxod6Bwoev Tas 
HeEpas. 


MATT. xxiv. 19-22. 


Oval dé rats év yaorpl 
éxovoas Kal rats @nda- 
fotiocats ev éxelvais Tats 
nuépars, mpocetxerbe dé 
wa ph yévnrar ) pvyh 
Uuay XeluGvos unde caB- 
Barw écrat ydp rére 
OrXlwis weyady ola ov yé- 
yovev am’ apxis Kéopov 
ws Tot viv ot8 ov ph 
yévntat. Kal el uh éxodo- 
BwOnoav at nuépar éxet- 
pat, ovK av éo0n mica 
odpé. dud dé rods éxNex- 
Tovs KoNoBwhyjcovTat al 
qeépar exelvar. 


LUKE xxi. 23. 
Ovat rats év -yaorpl 
éexovoas kal rats Onda- 
fovoas év éxelvats rats 
Huepaus* eoraryap avayKn 
peyadyn éml ris ys Kal 

épy TS Aaw Tovry. 


The woe at the beginning is in identical words in 
Matthew and Mark. The passage in Luke is only 
an abridgment of what St Mark says concerning the 
coming tribulation. But in the next verse there is a 
significant difference between Matthew and Mark. St 
Mark represents the disciples as directed to pray that 
their flight should not be in the winter, but St Matthew 
adds neither on a Sabbath. The most natural explana- 
tion is that St Matthew here gives us the original form 
in which our Lord’s instructions were reported by the 
Apostles; but that St Mark omitted the mention of 
the Sabbath, as having no significance for his Gentile 
hearers or readers. Some remarks are obvious, viz., 
that, in accordance with what has been said before, the 
flight is contemplated as on the occurrence of some 
sudden or startling warning, on which the disciples 
were to start in flight at once, without even waiting to 
collect any clothes they had not at the time on their 
persons. It is evident that it is a flight from Jerusalem 
to the mountains that is contemplated; and so we can 
understand why the warnings of the necessity for instant 
flight are not recorded by St Luke. The calamities 
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predicted in his report of our Lord’s words are such as 
could not be escaped by flight. It is evident too that at 
the time when St Matthew’s Gospel was written no change 
in the day of the Sabbath had been made by the Apostles. 

Although I understand all this prophecy to refer to 
the siege of Jerusalem, I consider that the date of the 
Gospel which records it must have been earlier than 
the end of the troubles. The traditional story is very 
credible that, in consequence of our Lord’s warnings, 
there took place a flight of Christians from the besieged 
city to Pella, when the Romans, who had planted their 
standards zx the Holy Place, retired for a time. For it is 
quite credible that before the fall of Jerusalem our Lord’s 
prophecy of the destruction of the city, and His exhorta- 
tion to flight had become current among Christians. 
That our Lord had given such warnings we have every 
reason to believe. 


MARK xiii. 21-23. 

Kal rére édv tis duty 
ely, “Ide Bde 6 xpiords 
"Ide éxe?, py miorevere’ 
eyepOjcovrar yap wWevdd- 
Xproro kal WevdorpoPpyrar 
kal Sdoovow onueta cal 
répara mpods TO drromAavav 
el duvardy rods éxNexTous* 
ipeis 5 Béwere’ mpo- 
elpnka duly mavra. 


_ MATT. xxiv. 23-25. 


Tére édy tis buy etn, 
*Tdod Ge 6 xpiords 7H} 
*Q65e, uh wisrevonre’ évyep- 
Ojoovrar yap wWevddxpio- 
Tot Kal Wevdorpopyrat, Kal 
dwcovtw onucia meyadda 
kal répata woTe mAavao- 
Oae ef Suvardvy Kal rods 
éxNextots* (dod mpoelpnxa 
buly, 


LUKE xvil. 23, 24, 37. 


MATT. xxiv. 26-28. 


Kay ody elrwcw vpiv, 
*Tdod év rH épryuw éoriv, 
bn €&€AOnTe* *Ldod év rots 
Tamelois, uh misrevonre’ 
dorep yap % dorpa 
éképxerat ard dvaro\ay 
kal dalverat ws dvoper, 
otrws éorat 4% Tapoucia 
Tov vlot rod dvOpdrov" 
Sirov édy 7 7d Trauma, exe? 
cuvaxOjoovrat of derol. 


Kal épodow tyiv, ’1dod éxe? # 1d0d Bde" ph [drédNOnre 
domep yap ) dorpamrh dorpdmrovoa éx 
Tis Urd Tov ovpavdr els Thy Um’ ovpavdy dure, obrws ~rrar 


nde] dudénre. 


6 ulds Tod dvOpdmov. . 


. Kal dmroxpibévres Né-youow avrw, 


Tod, xipre; 6 dé elev avrois, “Orov 7d cHpa, exe? cal of 
derol émiruvaxOnoorrat. 


My idea about this passage is that St Matthew has 


first copied Mark and then given a translation of the 
original which St Mark has abridged. Thus, where 
what I take to be the original had Behold, he is in the 
wilderness; . . . behold, he ts in the inner chambers. 
St Mark has, Lo, here zs the Christ; or, Lo there. In 
St Matthew’s version the idea is better brought out. 
There will be no need to go to look for Him; when 
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He comes, there will be no possibility of mistake about 
it. His appearance will be like that of a flash of 
lightning, as sudden and as universal; making itself 
perceptible everywhere. It matters not where the 
carcass falls, there the vultures at once congregate. 
It has often been remarked with what rapidity these 
long-sighted birds discover where prey is to be found, 
and quickly assemble in numbers, where not one had 
been seen a very short time before. 

St Luke’s account, though so full of coincidences 
with Matthew and Mark that the existence of a common 
element cannot be disputed, yet gives me the impression, 
not that St Luke used St Mark’s Gospel, but that he 
derived his information from another ear-witness, or 
at least that he combined such a report with St Mark’s. 
The whole section, Luke xvii. 20-37, does not read like 
a patch work; but has such continuous unity that I do 
not see how to break it up into fragments. 


MARK xiii. 24-27. 

?ANAd ev exelvats Tals 
Huepars era Thy OrLyw 
éxelyny 6 Hdtos oKOTLCOT- 
oeTat, Kal 7 ceAjvn ov 
dwoce. 76 héyyos aris, 
Kat of dorépes covrac €x 
TOU ovjpavod mlarovres, Kal 
ai duvdues ai ev Tots ov- 
pavotscanevOjoovra. Kal 
Tore bWorrar Toy vidv TOU 
dvOpwmrov épxduevov év 
vepédats peta Suvduews 
Tos kat SdEns' Kal TéTE 
aMooTENEL TOUS ayyéAous 
Kal émiruvdéer Tovs éKNEK- 
Tovs [avrod] éx Trav rec- 
cdpwv dvéuwv am a&Kpou 
yiis ws Uxpov ovpavod. 


MATT. xxiv. 29-31. 

Evééws 5é pera rip 
Ow Tov nuépov éxel- 
vow 6 HALos cKOTiGOHoET AL, 
kal } cedAnvn ov Sdcee TO 
péeyyos alris, Kal ol ac- 
Tépes Tecovvras amd TOD 
otvpavod, Kal ai duvduers 
T&Y ovpayGv carevOjoor- 
Tat. Kal TéTE Payioerat 
TO onmetov Tov viov Tov 
avOpwmov év ovpaye, Kat 
Tore KoWorTar Waoat ai 
gural ris ys Kal dWorvrat 
Tov vidy TOU dvOpurov ép- 
xouevov ert Tav vepehOy 
TOU ovpavol mera Suvdjuews 
kat 6d&ns modAjs* Kal 
amooreNet TOUS ayyédous 
avrov mera oddTLyyos me- 
yddns, Kal émicvvdtovow 
Tovs €KNeKTOUS avTOU éK 
Tay Tecodpuy avé“wv am 
dkpwy obtpavay Ews [Tar] 
akpav avrov. 


LUKE xxi. 25-28. 


Kal écovrac onpeia év 
Mrlw Kal cednvyn Kal do- 
Tpows, Kat él Tis vis 
cwoxn ebvav év amopla 
NX00s Oardoons Kal od- 
Nov, dmopuydyvrwy dvOpa- 
Tuy drd PoBov kal mpor- 
Ooxlas Tay émrepxouevar 
TH olkoumévy, at yap 
Ovvdmers TeY ovparaY 
cadevOnoovrat. Kal Tore 
BWorrac Tov vidy Tov 
dvOpumov épxduevov ev 
vepeAn meTa Ovvdmews Kat 
Od&ns moNdjs. "Apxome- 
vow dé rovrwv ylvecOae 
dvaktWare xal émdpare 
Tas Kepadds tw, dudre 
éyylifer  dmrodUrpwots 
tumor. 


In the first of these verses from Mark we have the 


sign of the approaching tribulation. 
here that St Mark does not use his favourite evOéws, 


but that St Matthew does. 


It is to be noted 


I infer that St Matthew is 
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here not copying Mark, but in all probability drawing 
from an older document. I do not suppose that any 
of our existing Gospels was written before the year 
A.D. 70; and any’one who wrote later must have 
known that the great tribulation preceding the siege 
of Jerusalem was not zmmediately followed by our 
Lord’s second coming. If St Matthew did not add 
the ev@éws on his own authority, the document which 
contained it is likely to have preceded the siege; which 
seems to me not only possible but probable; for I do 
not think we should have had so full a record of our 
Lord’s utterances if they had not been put into writing 
while some of His hearers were still alive. 

Instead of St Matthew’s ‘she stars shall fall from 
heaven (merouvra), St Mark has écovra: aimrovrres, 
which to me suggests, not a sudden catastrophe in 
which all the stars should fall, but a constant series 
of those meteoric appearances which, even among our- 
selves, are commonly called falling stars. The whole 
context is a description of what should happen after 
the tribulation, and before our Lord’s second coming. 
I take it to indigate a season of great atmospheric 
disturbances, many meteoric exhibitions and much 
storm, the sea and the waves roaring. Whether such 
conditions prevailed in the latter years of the first 
century, historians have thought it beneath their 
dignity to tell; but it seems to me very credible 
that they did, and that Christians were naturally led 
to think that now at length the predicted reappearance 
of our Lord was immediately to be expected. 


THE FIG TREE PARABLE 


MARK xiii. 28, 29. 


"Amd O€ THs ouKAs pd- 
Gere riv wapaBorjy' gray 
Hon 6 KAddos a’ris dma- 
dos yévnrar Kal expy Ta 
PUG, ywooxere Ort ey- 
ys 70 Oépos éorly, ottrws 
Kal duets, ray tonre Tatra 
ywoweva, ywhoKere 8re 
eyyis dorw érl Ovpats. 


MATT. xxiv. 32, 33. 


"Amd d€ ris ouKis pd- 
bere Thy mapaBodyy’ 8rav 
HOn 6 KdAddos adris yévn- 
Tat amands kal Ta pvANA 
expuy, ywdoxere Ste ey- 
yos TO Oépos: otrws Kal 
tuets, Srav idnre tavra 
TavTA, ywdoKere Tt eyyus 
éorw él Ovpats. 


LUKE xxi. 29-31. 


Kal eimev mapaBodyjy — 
avrois, “Idere rhy couch — 


kal mdvra Ta dévdpa: 
bray mpoBddwow dn, 
Brérovres ad? a) 
ywooKxetre Ort Hon eyyvs 


70 Gépos early’ otrws Kal 


tyuels, Srav tyre Tadra 
yiwomeva, ywwonere 8re 


éauTay 


a ae 


éyyis éorw % Bacidela 


Tov Geod, 
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We have almost absolute identity between the 
accounts of St Matthew and St Mark. St Luke is 
not a mere copyist like St Matthew, but has tried to 
give his version a literary form of his own; yet the 
substantial agreement is such as to exclude the supposi- 
tion that he was using any different authority. To 
Behold the fig tree, St Luke adds and all the trees. He 
seems to have asked himself, Why the fig tree in 
particular? Does it show more signs of coming 
summer than other trees? I am not botanist enough 
to know whether it does or not; but it is plain that 
St Luke himself would not have thought it necessary 
to make special mention of the fig tree; and that, 
therefore, he must be copying a source which did 
make mention of that tree. My conjecture is that the 
mention of it in the common source of the Synoptics 
was suggested by its occurrence in Isaiah xxxiv. 4, 
which the Evangelist has been using just before, The 
host of heaven... shall fade away, as the leaf fadeth 
trom off the vine, and as a fading leaf from the fig tree. 

It is worth remarking, perhaps, that @épos is only 
found in this parable; but in this, in all three Gospels, 
which falls in with the conclusion already arrived at, 
that all drew from a common source. 

The other two Gospels do not distinctly specify 
what it is that zs mzgh; but an ordinary reader would 
suppose that it meant the fulfilment of a// these things. 
St Luke says that the kingdom of God is nigh, which is 
a less definite expression. 


THE TIME OF THE SECOND COMING 


MARK Kiii. 30-32. 

"Auiny Aéyw duty Gre ov 
bn wapédrOyn 7 yeved attrn 
béxpis o8 Tatra mdavra 
yevnrat. 6 ovpayds kal 7 
ij mapeNevoovTat, of dé dd- 
ryou mou ov mapehevoovTat. 
Tlept d€ rijs jmépas exelvns 

Ths @pas ovdels oder, 
ovde of dyyedor ev ovpayes 
ovdé d vids, ef wh 6 warp, 


MATT. xxiv. 34-36. 


"Api €yw vuty Ore ov 
wh waperOn 7H yevea airy 
ws [av] mdvta Tatra 
yeyrat. 6 ovpavods Kal 7 
yh mapededcera, ol de 
Aéyot pov ob mip TapehOw- 
ow, Llepl 5é ris nuépas 
éxelyns Kal pas ovdels 
oldev, ov of Ayyehou TAY 
ovpavadr ovde 6 vids, et wn 
6 TaThp -ovos. 


LUKE xxi. 32, 33. 
-Auhy Aéyw bpiv Gre ob 
bh maperOn 7H even attrn 
tws [av] mavra yévnrat. 
6 ovpavds Kal 7 Yi Tape- 
Aevrovrat, of dé Adyou wou 
ov uh wapehevoorvTat, 
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The verse Mark xiii. 30 contains a well-known 
difficulty ; but it is not one either for the textual critic, 
nor is it one of interpretation in the ordinary sense 
of the word. Taken by itself, nothing can be more 
lucid; the hearers would certainly understand it to 
mean that the prophecy would be completely fulfilled 
in the lifetime of the then existing generation. They 
had not yet been taught by events to consider the 
fall of Jerusalem as separated by a long distance of 
time from the Second Coming. It was only as that 
generation was rapidly passing away without any event 
to justify the Christian expectations, that deferred hope 
suggested doubts. Did Jesus wilfully deceive? or was 
He Himself ignorant of what He failed to com- 
municate to His disciples? The former alternative is 
inadmissible; therefore we are reduced to the second. 
But then the theologian is presented with a difficulty 
when he undertakes to define what Jesus was, and to 
explain how, if He were what we believe Him to have 
been, He could be ignorant of anything. I shrink from 
dealing with a question which I hold to be beyond 
the reach of human faculties, namely, to explain how 
the Finite and the Infinite could be combined in one 
Person. But the problem with which I am concerned 
suggests the question, Was verse 32 of Mark part 
of the original tradition of our Lord’s sayings? or was 
it added in Church reading, after doubts and specula- 
tion had made some explanation necessary? The chief 
thing which suggests to me doubt on this point is 
that St Luke has no parallel to this verse of Matthew 
and Mark, though it seems to me unlikely that if he 
had found this verse in any document he was using he 
would have left out the solution of a difficulty likely 
enough to have perplexed his readers. Whether St 
Luke knew this verse or not when he wrote his Gospel, 
he had certainly become acquainted with it when he 
wrote Acts i. 7, which exactly expresses the same 
idea, odx tua early yrevar xpovous } KaLpors ods 6 TaTIp 
cro ev ry idia e€ovcia. St Luke fully recognises that 
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there would be an interval, which he calls the times 
of the Gentiles, between the fall of Jerusalem and the 
Second Coming, Luke xxi. 24. 
Kal recotvra oréuare maxatons cad alypadwricd%- 
govrar eis Ta €Ovyn mavTa, Kal "lepovcadhm eora warov- 
Mévn Umrd €Ovay, &xpt ob TANpwOBow [Kal Ecovrac] Kacpol 
eOvav. 

This phrase the times of the Gentiles expresses the 
same idea which is more explicitly stated by St Paul 
(Rom. xi. 25) that a hardening in part had befallen Israel, 
only wntil the fulness of the Gentiles be come in. The 
Apocalypse, which is among the earliest of the Christian 
documents, shews that the Church was even then look- 
ing forward to the accession to its numbers of a great 
multitude . . . out of every nation, and of all tribes and 
peoples and tongues (vii. 9). And St Matthew (xxiv. 14) 
implies that ¢#e end was not to come until the Gospel 
had first been preached in the whole world for a testimony 
unto all the nations. 

Compare Matthew xxiv. 37-41 with Luke xvii. 26-30, 


34-36. 


EXHORTATION TO WATCHFULNESS 


MARK Xiii. 33-37. MATT. xxiv. 42. 
Bnrérere aypumvetre, ovK oldare yap Tpyyopetre oby, Bre _0UK oldare 
more 6 Kaipos [€or] ws dvOpwiros Tola nuépa & KUptos Uw Epxeral. 


arddnuos adels Thy olkiay airov Kat 
Sods Tois dovAos avTod Thy e€ovolay, 


exdoTw TO Epyor avrov, Kal T@ Oupw- MATT. xxv. 13. 
p@ éverelharo iva ypnyopl. —¥pT'/2- Tpnyopetre ofv, dre ov oldare Thy 
peire obv, ovK oldare yap more 6 hhuépay obde rhy dpav. 


KUptos THs oiklas Epxerar, H dpe 7) 
pecovixriov % ddexropodwrias 7 
mpwl, ph éedOav é&épvns etipn duas 
Kabevdovras’ 6 5é buiy héyw maow 
eyo, yenyopetre. 


I do not know whether it is worth remarking that St 
Mark’s Bdézere is replaced in Matthew by ypzyopetre, 
which, however, appears in Mark xiii. 34, 35, 37. St 
Luke has dypumveire in xxi. 36. St Mark’s Prdérere 
is a word which he frequently uses in this sense. The 
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absence of direct parallels in Matthew and Luke to 
this latter part of Mark arises, as I believe, from the 
fact that this concluding exhortation is an addition 
of St Mark’s own to replace the concluding part of 
Matt. xxiv., which he omitted for brevity. I had at 
one time been of the opinion that St Mark’s Gospel 
was the only source from which St Matthew copied, 
an hypothesis which fits in very well with what is 
told in the earlier chapters. But in the later chapters 
we have constantly the phenomenon of coincidences 
between Matthew and Luke in passages to which there 
is nothing corresponding in Mark. These coincidences 
can only be explained by the supposition that the two 
later Evangelists, even if they used Mark, as I believe 
they did, drew also from an earlier source. Thus in 
the present chapter we have such a coincidence. 


MATT, xxiv. 43, 44. LUKE xii. 39, 40. 

-Hxewvo dé ywwoxere dre el Hee 6 Todro 6€ yiwdoxere drt ef Fdet 6 olKo- 
oixodeorérys mola pudaxy 6 KNérTns deorérys rola wpa 6 KAémTns EpxeTat, 
épxerat, eypnydpnoevy ay Kat ovK av eypnyopncev av kat ovK apijKer d.0- 
elacey StopuxOjvar Ti olklay avrov. puxOjvat Tov otkov avrod. Kal Upeis 
dua rodro Kat bueis ylverOe Eromor, yiveobe Erowmor, Ste 7} pa ov Soxetre 
drt 7 od Soxetre pg 0 vids Tod dvOpw- 6 vids Tod dvOpwrrou Epxerat. 
mov €pxeTat, 


The nearly complete identity here shews that our 
two authorities used a common source (not Mark), and 
that in this case neither varied from it very much. It 
will be observed that our Lord gave two illustrations 
of the danger of unpreparedness: one the case of a 
householder surprised by a robber, the other that of 
a careless servant surprised by the unexpected return 
of his master. Possibly our Lord had used these 
illustrations before on different occasions. St Matthew 
has combined both in one discourse; so also does St 
Luke; but he separates them by a question of Peter’s, 
in answer to which the second illustration is used. 
According to Luke xii. 41, after the saying about the 
householder and the robber, Peter puts the question, 
KUple, Tpos Huas Thy TwapaBory TavTyv rEyers }) Kal mpds 
mavras. It seems to me that St Mark’s conclusion, 8 6é 
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Umiv Aéyw Taow yw, ypnyopeire Was suggested by this 
question of Peter’s, and therefore that though neither 
St Mark nor St Matthew report the question, yet that 
it was possibly derived from the common source; un- 
less any one prefer the solution that St Luke expanded 
the idea expressed more briefly by St Mark. And no 
doubt St Luke seems usually, in reporting a saying 
of our Lord’s, to be able at the same time to give an 
account of the conversation that had suggested it. 
However this may be, St Luke returns immediately to 
identity with Matthew. 


MATT. xxiv. 45-51. LUKE xii. 42-46. 


It is impossible to compare this passage of Luke 
with the corresponding section of Matthew without feel- 
ing that the coincidences are such as cannot possibly 
be ascribed to chance. Notwithstanding the great 
cruelty with which slaves were then treated by bad 
masters, I cannot think adzchotomising a punishment likely 
to be inflicted on a negligent servant, and therefore that 
the agreement of Matthew and Luke in the use of 
this word may be counted among the proofs that both 
used a common authority. Without going into details, 
it seems to me that St Matthew’s version is closer to 
the original than St Luke’s. 

On St Luke’s words, xii. 38, Jf he shall come in the 
second watch, and tf in the third, a question has been 
raised why St Luke should here only mention ¢he 
second and the third. It seems to me that she jirst, 
ové, might well have been omitted, since there would 
be little merit in staying awake so long; but it has 
been inferred from the omission of the fourth that St 
Luke used the Jewish computation, and counted only 
three. It seems to me that St Luke was quite as 
likely as St Mark to use the Roman phraseology ; 
so, if we are to lay any stress on this omission, I 
should ascribe its origin to the original Jewish document 
which St Luke copied faithfully. 

Having now convinced myself that the exhortations 
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to watchfulness which St Mark has given briefly had 
been given in an original document, to which he had 
access, at greater length and with fuller illustrations, I 
do not hesitate to believe that the account of the matter 
is that St Mark finding that those exhortations to watch- 
fulness were all in natural connexion with the saying 
which he has reported (verse 32), Of that day or that hour 
knoweth no one, thought it enough for his purpose to 
give the substance of them at once. 

There may be possibly elsewhere traces of acquaint- 
ance with some other of the passages which St Mark 
has here omitted. Thus the aOpwros avodnuos of Mark 
xiii. 34 may perhaps be connected with the avOpwos 
amodnuav of Matt. xxv. 14; and there may possibly be a 
recognition of the parable of the Ten Virgins in the 
directions (Luke xii. 35, 36) that their lamps should be 
burning, and that they should be like servants waiting 
for their Lord, when he should return from the marriage 
feast. 


THE LAST PASSOVER 


MARK xiv. I, 2. MATT. xxvi. I-5. LUKE xxii. I, 2. 


In the Passion history we find St Matthew’s account 
closely based on St Mark’s, while St Luke appears to 
have used a different source; but there is no trace of 
this in these opening verses, which contain nothing but 
what St Luke might have learnt from Mark, expressed 
however in words of his own. What St Matthew has 
added of his own to the account is that this resolu- 
tion to take Jesus, if possible by guile, in the absence of 
His eager listeners, was taken by the Chief Priests and 
Scribes, or, as St Matthew calls them, the elders of the 
people, in a formal meeting in the hall of the house of 
Caiaphas. It is evident that the Jewish rulers saw that 
here would be danger of a serious riot if they attempted 
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to make Jesus a prisoner while He was surrounded by 
His Galilean adherents, and possibly by new disciples 
whom He had gained as hearers of His discourses at 
Jerusalem. It is possible that it was resolved at this 
meeting to reward handsomely any one who would 
enable them to execute a quiet capture; for we read 
presently that Judas came to them as a volunteer, 
induced no doubt by the information that was circulated 
that such a service would be well remunerated. 


THE ANOINTING OF OUR LORD’S FEET 


MARK xiv. 3-9. MATT. xxvi. 6-13. JOHN xii. 1-8. 


The identity of Mark and Matthew is so nearly 
complete that we cannot hesitate to believe that one 
was derived from the other. We have not an account 
of St Luke’s to compare; for he omits this story 
here. There is less occasion to account for St Luke’s 
omission than for St Mark’s insertion of an anecdote 
which may seem an irrelevant interruption of the history 
of our Lord’s capture. St Luke had in an early part 
of his Gospel told a story so similar, that some have 
thought that it was a different account of the same event ; 
and St Luke, in making a selection of things to be 
related, might naturally prefer not to tell two so like 
each other. In the place where he does tell of a woman 
anointing our Lord, he uses the narrative to introduce 
a remarkable parable and to teach an important lesson. 


LUKE vii. 36-40. 


In the introduction to the parable, the Evangelist 
who thus far had only spoken of the host anonymously 
as the Pharisee, now reveals that his name was Simon. 
This was also the name (Mark xiv. 3) of the host on the 
occasion of the anointing which the other Evangelists 

Qeu 
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record. This identity of name, combined with the fact 
that both stories tell of a woman pouring on our Lord 
the contents of an alabaster box of ointment, are the only 
reasons why St Luke should be supposed to have been 
speaking of the same occurrence as the other Evangelists. 
Yet the name Simon was too common among the Jews 
to permit us to lay much stress on this coincidence. 
My theories about the inspiration of the Gospels do not 
forbid me to accept the supposition that one of the 
incidents preserved in the tradition of the Church, and 
taught inits public recitation of the Saviour’s acts, might 
be differently placed by two of those who, in the Divine 
Providence, were entrusted with the task of giving to 
that tradition the more secure permanence of a written 
record. Nor again, should I be much distressed by the 
discrepancy that in one case the woman is described as 
pouring the ointment on our Lord’s head, and in the 
other on His feet. Such a difference at least might 
easily occur in the report of two different witnesses 
of the same incident; but if we have found reason to 
believe that St Luke was acquainted with a narrative 
substantially the same as that of the Gospel of St Mark, 
it is not likely that he would go out of his way to vary 
from it needlessly. 

The difference is at once accounted for when it is 
understood that different persons are spoken of. The 
woman who had been’a sinner dared no more than to 
come behind the great Teacher and anoint His feet ; such 
diffidence was not to be expected in a loving friend. 
St Luke’s story all through turns on the fact that the 
woman was a sinner, all leads up to an inference not 
suggested in St Mark’s narrative, viz., that what men 
might account as the unworthiness of the object of our 
Lord’s mercy was so far from being an absolute 
hindrance to acceptance by Him, that the very greatness 
of the sins forgiven might generate a love more ardent 
than that felt by one who had never fallen. It is 
repugnant to our feelings to believe that this dark spot 
rested on the character of a member of the family which 
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our Lord regarded with special love. The thing no 
doubt was possible; and we are not bound to suppose 
that if Mary, the sister of Lazarus, had so sinned, our 
Lord would have put her from Him as utterly beyond 
the reach of His forgiveness and favour. Nevertheless, 
the imputation is one that we are not warranted in 
casting, on a mere surmise, and without any evidence 
to support it. 

The story of our Lord’s anointing which is told by 
St Matthew and St Mark in almost identical words, is 
told also with substantial agreement in St John’s Gospel. 
I have purposely avoided comparison with this Gospel 
in treating of the story told by the Synoptics. I could 
not do so without a separate discussion of the credit to 
be attached to the statements of that Gospel, an investi- 
gation which would demand a treatise in itself. It is, 
moreover, as all agree, considerably later than the 
other three; and, therefore, if it were the case that it 
contradicted the earlier accounts, it might naturally 
be regarded as of less authority than they. But 
undoubtedly it may to a certain extent be used in 
interpreting these accounts, as showing what meaning 
was attached to them before the end of the first century ; 
for I do not think that the Fourth Gospel can be placed 
later ; and if it was not written by the Apostle John, it 
must at least have been written by a disciple of his, who 
claimed to speak with his authority. 

It is to be noted that this is not St John’s first mention 
of the anointing. Before his own relation of it, in 
his first mention of Lazarus (xi. 1), he describes Bethany 
as the village of Mary and her sister Martha, characters 
whom he assumes to be already well known to his 
readers; and adds that this Mary was the same woman 
as she who had anointed our Lord’s feet and wiped 
them with her hair. I infer from this assumption that 
his readers were already acquainted with the story of 
the anointing, that the Fourth Evangelist was aware 
that other Gospels than his own had been previously 
in circulation among Christians; and, as the story 
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proceeds, we find reason to believe that the Gospels 
both of St Luke and St Mark were known to the writer. 
Thus we may infer an acquaintance with Luke x. 38-42, 
which would not only have made his readers familiar 
with the names of Mary and Martha, but would have 
prepared them to read without surprise that while 
Martha was described as in attendance on the guests, 
no mention was made of Mary as similarly employed. 
But the most striking point of agreement is that St John 
adopts the statement in Luke vii. that it was on our 
Lord’s feet that the woman poured the ointment. Not- 
withstanding my own strong impression that the sinner 
of Luke vii. was not the Mary of John xii., I cannot 
in candour deny that St John’s language conveys the 
idea that this Evangelist regarded the two women as the 
same. In fact, on reflection, I recant my opinion that 
St John made a literary blunder in speaking of the 
anointment of our Lord before he had related it. What 
I now understand him to say is, This Mary was the 
woman of whom St Luke tells as having anointed our 
Lord before; and I have now to tell how she again 
repeated her act. In short, St John did not, like modern 
critics, believe that there was but one anointing, which 
St Luke has wrongly placed. He holds that there 
were two. 

The scene of the anointing was, according to Mark 
Xiv. 3, the house of Simon the leper. We learn from Luke 
x. 38 that Martha had a house of her own. We also 
know from John xi. 19 that the sisters had many Jewish 
friends ; and therefore we seem to have reason to think 
that the entertainment was given in the house of this 
Simon, to whom Martha gave her services in waiting 
on the guests. The sisters do not seem to have been 
wealthy women, for they do not appear to have kept 
slave or hired servant, and are not likely to have 
given such an entertainment as the phrase ézoiycav 
deimvov suggests. The dinner to which Lazarus was 
invited was probably in celebration of his unexpected 
recovery. The anointing related by St Luke took 
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place in the house of a rich Pharisee; and such Simon 
may have been. His wealth may have been enough to 
incline the priestly inspectors to take a lenient view of 
his case, and to judge that the symptoms of the disease 
were not so grave as to make separation necessary. But 
the title ¢ expos does not necessarily imply that the 
man was suffering from the disease at the time; for, 
as Jerome has remarked, the title may have clung to 
him after his recovery, just as Matthew was known as 
€ TeAwvys, notwithstanding his having given up his 
business on joining our Lord. 

If we had doubted St John’s obligation to Mark, 
we could not hesitate when we find John agreeing with 
Mark in describing the ointment as vapdos micruci. 
Matthew omits this adjective, which was apparently 
a technical word, and one as to the exact meaning of 
which interpreters are not yet quite agreed, and which 
seems to have puzzled some of the early Latin trans- 
lators. It seems to have been the local name of that 
particular kind of spikenard. If not, genuzue seems the 
best translation of the word; for even then tradesmen 
had learnt to substitute an inferior article for one in 
much demand. John’s pvpov vapdov morikys woAvTipmou 
is also much closer to Mark’s pupov vapdov mortise 
aroAvtreAous than Matthew’s pvpov Bapvtimov, or, according 
tosome MSS., zodutinov. 

The relation of the anointing in this place may be 
thought an insertion by St Mark which breaks the 
continuity of the context. In verse 2 we are told how 
the Jewish rulers were desirous to destroy Jesus, but 
saw the necessity of doing it with subtilty, so as to 
avoid a tumult of the people. This prepares the way for 
verse 10, which tells how the desired opportunity was 
afforded them by the treachery of Judas, who guided 
the pursuers where they could take Him in the absence 
of the multitude. Between the two is interpolated the 
seemingly irrelevant story of the anointing. We are 
not bound to suppose that St Mark meant to convey 
that the anointing took place exactly two days before 
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the Passover. The Fourth Gospel says six days; and 
St Mark does not contradict. He gives two days as the 
interval between the date when the rulers decided on 
destroying Jesus and the time when they found means to 
carry their resolution into effect; but we are left free 
to suppose that the anointing had taken place at a 
different time. But why then relate the story just here? 
St John suggests an answer to this question, whether 
it was what St Mark intended or not. St John tells us 
that it was Judas who complained of the waste of the 
expensive ointment; and moreover, that the source of 
his complaint was disappointment at the diversion of 
funds which otherwise would have come into his own 
keeping. He suggests that Judas would have used 
the trust dishonestly ; and certainly the intensity of 
feeling against Judas which the Fourth Gospel exhibits 
harmonises well with the traditional account that that 
Gospel was written by one of the circle in which the 
treachery of a once trusted friend must naturally have 
excited the most lively indignation and loathing. St 
Matthew certainly seems to have understood the history 
as connecting the disaffection of Judas with our Lord’s 
answer to the murmuring against the extravagance of 
the woman’s devotion ; for in Matt. xxvi. 14 he connects 
the two incidents with a tore zopevOeis. The case 
is not, as we might have imagined, that Judas had 
not been able to resist a bribe offered to him by the 
chief priests ; but he goes to them, and volunteers his 
services, and that just immediately after his views had 
been rejected by his Master. All this hangs together 
so well that what is surprising is how little direct 
countenance is given to the combination by St Mark, 
from whose narration the other accounts have every 
appearance of having been derived. 

According to Matthew, who uses the aorist #yavdk- 
tnoay, the disciples’ dissatisfaction found vent in a single 
definite exclamation To what purpose is this waste? We 
can well believe, what St John suggests, that it was 
Judas who uttered it. Mark’s joav dé ties dyavakrooyres 
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mpos éavTovs expresses a general feeling among the 
disciples, uttered in reproaches to the woman for her 
‘thoughtless and useless expenditure. But it was this 
censure which elicited our Lord’s approval of her action. 
No doubt it was natural for them to think that their 
Master, like themselves, would disapprove this ex- 
travagant expenditure of a large sum, squandered on 
a piece of luxury which left behind no permanent 
benefit, and which might have been more wisely 
bestowed in keeping up the charities and the mainte- 
nance of their little community. But the report of our 
Lord’s answer carries conviction of its authenticity 
from its accordance with the circumstances. Jesus knew 
the hollowness of the hopes which buoyed up His 
ardent followers, and had warned them that His death 
was impending. What more natural than that He 
should say, Why take umbrage at the expense which 
she is lavishing on me? neither she nor you will have 
me long; this anointing is but an anticipation of the 
anointment of a corpse previously to its burial. 


THE TREACHERY OF JUDAS 


MARK xiv. I0, II. MATT. xxvi. 14-16. LUKE xxii. 3-6. 


As to the question whether Judas was actuated by 
mere greed, or whether he had taken offence at some- 
thing said by his Master, I do not lay much stress 
on the fact that his visit to the Chief Priests was 
volunteered, and that the promise of a reward came 
afterwards. I think that Judas called in answer to an 
advertisement. Although some modern speculators 
have suggested more creditable motives which might 
have disposed Judas to play the part of traitor, the 
New Testament writers make no suggestion that he 
was actuated by any other motive than greed. As a 
cool-headed man, he must have been convinced that 
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an attempt to proclaim Jesus as the successor of David 
must end in the destruction of all who took part in it. 
What must he have felt when he discovered that Jesus 
Himself was of the same opinion, and was looking 
forward to His own death as inevitable? Why 
should he remain in the sinking ship? Possibly his 
dissent from the views of the leading Apostles had 
been expressed before, and had been lightly regarded. 
Why should he tie himself any longer to a hopeless 
cause? Why not transfer himself to the side of the 
rulers, who would give him money at once, and, no 
doubt, favour and promotion in the future? The death 
of his Master was certain; and he might reflect, as 
his patriarch namesake had done before, Was there 
to be no profit in shedding His blood? 

I do not think we can lay much stress on St 
Matthew’s statement of the exact amount which Judas 
received. Neither Mark, Luke, nor John show any 
acquaintance with the sum — thirty pieces of silver. 
But it must have been a favourite topic with the early 
Christian preachers to trace the agreement of our 
Lord’s life with the Old Testament predictions ; and St 
Matthew’s Gospel abounds in such illustrations. The 
striking text érrycav Tov micOdv mov TpiaKovTa apyupous 
(Zechariah xi. 12) could not be overlooked as a pre- 
diction that a price was also to be set on the Messiah. 


THE PREPARATIONS FOR THE PASSOVER 


MARK xiv. 12-16. MATT. xxvi. 17-19. LUKE xxii. 7-13. 


On comparing these three accounts we can at once 
see that St Matthew’s is independent of St Mark’s. He 
says nothing about the man with the pitcher of water, 
but simply tells that they were to prepare the Passover 
in a house which Jesus named. St Luke’s account, on 
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the other hand, follows St Mark’s closely. The only 
new detail which St Luke gives is that the names of 
the two disciples were Peter and John. From one of 
these two the story must have come to the Evangelist. 
It is therefore borrowing but little from tradition, if we 
assume that St Peter was St Mark’s informant. We 
know from the Acts that Mark and Luke were fellow- 
travellers in Paul’s company; and it would have been 
natural and easy for him to obtain from St Mark the 
names of the two disciples; and it is interesting to 
find that St Peter had taught St Mark to suppress 
his name in the public account. 

As the story is told by St Mark, we should conclude 
that Jesus had, on this occasion, showed a prophetic 
knowledge, such as was exhibited by Samuel, when, 
on parting with Saul, he told him whom he should 
meet on the way. Not a trace of this appears in St 
Matthew’s account. This small difference could be 
explained by the supposition that instructions had been 
given to John which were not communicated to Peter. 
The Fourth Gospel represents John as_ previously 
acquainted with Jerusalem, and as on terms of special 
intimacy with our Lord. John might have known well 
whither he was going, even if he did not, as was quite 
possible, recognise the man bearing the pitcher of water. 
To Peter, who followed in his company, the guidance 
of the man with the pitcher might have seemed strange 
and miraculous. If we could lay stress on the pronoun, 
the phrase ro caraAvua «ov would convey the idea that 
the accommodation had been secured beforehand. The 
pitcher may have been an appointed signal; for appre- 
hensions of treachery might well have dictated the pre- 
caution of not publishing beforehand where it was 
intended to hold the Paschal feast. 

Assuming, as we must, that the Crucifixion took 
place on the Friday, the events here related must have 
happened on the day before, Thursday. The Mosaic 
ordinance was that unleavened bread must be used for 
seven days; and that on the evening of the first of 
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these days the Paschal lamb was to be slain. What- 
ever explanation is to be given of the divergence of the 
account in the Fourth Gospel, there is no ambiguity as 
to what the Synoptic Gospels intend to convey, namely, 
that the mission of the two disciples took place on the 
first day of the feast of unleavened bread ; that is to say, 
the day on which the lamb that was to be eaten in the 
evening was to be killed. The two disciples had no 
work to do on the room, which had been already pre- 
pared; their business was clearly to procure the lamb 
and prepare it for the Passover meal. Note the addition 
made in Matthew’s account, 6 kaipos mov éyyus eat. 


THE ANNOUNCEMENT OF TREASON 


MARK xiy. 17-21. MATT. xxvi. 20-25. LUKE xxii. 14, 21-23. 


I think I have already noted that the concealment 
of where they were to hold the Passover feast, may 
have arisen from our Lord’s knowledge of the un- 
trustworthiness of His company. If Judas had known 
earlier, he would probably have brought the soldiers 
to the house where they were assembled. St John fills 
up a gap in the story by making Judas leave the 
company after this denouncement. Otherwise it needed 
explanation why he was not with the other disciples on 
the Mount of Olives. But query? were all the Twelve 
supposed to be there present, or only the chosen three ? 


THE INSTITUTION OF THE EUCHARIST 


MARK xiv. 22-26. Matt. xxvi. 26-30. LUKE xxii, 15-20, 39- 
On comparing these three accounts we are struck 


by the practical identity of those given by St Matthew 
and St Mark; St Matthew’s being only St Mark’s a 
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little enlarged, while St Luke’s diverges a good deal. 
This divergence is what might have been expected, if 
we had thought about it. All the evidence convinces 
us that the breaking of bread in commemoration of 
Christ’s death formed, from times as early as we can 
trace, an essential part of the weekly Christian service. 
That the reading of the account of the initiation of this 
rite formed a regular part of that service in the earliest 
times, as it has done as long as we have records of 
Christian ritual, is a thing in perfect conformity with 
what might have been expected. We probably have 
in Matthew and Mark the story as it was told in the 
Palestinian Church, and, after that, in the Roman 
Church established by Jewish missionaries. St Luke 
was a traveller, and must have heard the forms used 
in various churches. The Pauline churches no doubt 
used the form which they had been taught by their 
founder. I believe this is how we are to account for 
coincidences between St Luke’s account and that of 
St Paul in the Epistle to the Corinthians. If these 
coincidences had been introduced by transcribers, why 
should they not have appeared in other Gospels as 
well as in St Luke’s? But St Luke’s Gospel probably 
shows ‘‘ contamination,” that is to say, a certain mixture 
of the Pauline version with that previously put in 
writing by St Mark. 

I must say that St Luke’s opening sentence carries 
to my mind internal evidence of its authenticity, such 
that I am persuaded it must have come from a well 
informed source. Consider the situation: Our Lord 
was well aware that the Jewish rulers were determined 
to take His life; and He had now reason to think 
that His disciples were not all loyal to Him, while 
those who were so had no power to defend Him. That 
the blow must soon fall He knew; but how soon was 
still uncertain. How natural it is that He should long 
to eat one more Passover with His disciples before 
He left them. Imagine a man with a mortal disease 
who, as December went on, had doubted much whether 
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He should live over Christmas Day, and think of 
his saying to his family when the day arrived, ‘“‘ How 
I have been longing to spend one more Christmas 
Day with you; but this will be the last.” To me 
the saying about drinking wine in the kingdom of 
God had always seemed mysterious; but it gains 
immensely in human interest when I think of Jesus 
as saying to His disciples, ‘‘How I have longed to 
eat of this Passover with you; but never more shall 
I eat it, until it be fulfilled in the Kingdom of God.” 
Does this saying mean, I shall never taste wine again ? 
or merely, I shall never taste another Passover cup? 

Our Lord had apparently handed to each of the 
disciples a fragment of the broken bread, but not so 
with regard to the wine. He handed them the cup, and 
directed them to distribute it among themselves; that 
is, to pass it on from one to the other; and so they did 
until all had drunk of it. Weare not warranted in con- 
cluding, as some have done, that He had not first drunk 
of it Himself; it would not have been a real keeping of 
the Passover if He had not done so. And the words 
ame tov vuv, declaring that He would not drink of it 
after the present time, convey as clearly that He did 
drink of it at that present time. 

I do not think it correct to say that St Luke puts the 
cup before the bread ; I should not be startled if he had 
done so; for I should conclude that he had but pre- 
served the order of the Passover feast, in which we are 
told that the beginning was the passing round of the 
cup; but I cannot see that St Luke had any intention 
of deviating from the usual order. He mentions in due 
order first our Lord’s saying that He would not eat 
another Passover, and then His saying that He would 
not drink again of the fruit of the vine. And after that 
he goes on to tell, first the solemn breaking and delivery 
of the bread, with the words T7hzs zs my body, and after 
that, in like manner, the cup, with the words This cup zs 
the new covenant in my blood. 

I must reject as unfounded the suspicions that have 
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been raised as to the genuineness of the section from +6 
Umep Umav d.6¢ wevov (verse 19) to the end of verse 20. The 
MS. evidence for the words is overwhelming, the Eastern 
testimony for them being unanimous, and the Western 
testimony being divided. All that can be said is that, 
however we are to account for it, a text which omitted 
this section obtained some currency in the West. It is 
no reason for suspecting these verses that they corre- 
spond closely with St Paul’s account of the institution 
of the Eucharist in 1 Corinthians. Why should they 
not correspond? Why should St Paul, in writing to the 
Corinthians, give a different account from that recited in 
the services of the Church with which St Luke must 
have been acquainted? On the other hand, if the 
clauses had not been originally in the text, how come 
the Eastern witnesses all to agree in inserting them, and 
that in words which, though in the main agreeing with 
St Paul, have some serious points of difference? The 
omission of the words leaves a gaping wound: the 
bread is declared to be the Lord’s body, but the cup 
is not connected with His blood. That St Luke should 
have so differed from the previous Evangelists is chrono- 
logically inexplicable. We can readily concede that, as 
the Church grew in knowledge, the expression of doctrine 
in liturgical forms might have become more express ; 
but we cannot understand a retrograde step. Is it 
possible that St Luke can represent a view of Eucharistic 
doctrine, not held either by the Evangelists who preceded 
him, or by the Church teachers who followed him ? 
When we have had evidence to determine which is 
the right reading, it is, no doubt, an important confirma- 
tion of our judgment if we can also account for the 
origin of the wrong reading; but our failure to do so 
does not prove that our judgment had been wrong. 
We know little of the history of MSS. ; and it is quite 
conceivable that an accidental error of transcription, or 
the false judgment of an early critic, may have pro- 
pagated itself in a small family of MSS. In the present 
case, it is possible that an early critic may have taken 
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umbrage at the return to mention of the cup after it had 
been already spoken of in verse 17. 


THE WARNING TO PETER 


MARK xiv. 27-31. MATT. xxvi. 31-35. LUKE xxii. 31-34. 
JOHN xiii. 36-38. 

St Matthew’s version is evidently based on St Mark’s, 
in which he only makes a few verbal alterations. The 
citation from Zech. xiii. 7 does not correspond with the 
LXX., as we have it now, which runs rarafate Tous 
Toiuevas Kal éexomacate Ta mpdBara. We have no right 
to demand verbal accuracy of citation in the case of 
words probably originally spoken in Aramaic; but we 
are probably right in inferring that the version used 
by St Mark differed somewhat from the LXX. as we 
have it now. 

Verse 28.—/ will go before you into Galilee—seems 
irrelevant here; and the disciples do not notice it in 
their reply. We can understand their want of interest 
in what He says will happen after His rising again—a 
phrase which they were slow to comprehend. The best 
explanation I can give of its relevance here is that the 
meaning is, Though the sheep be scattered, yet I will 
meet you in Galilee, and gather you again. 

Though what has been preserved of St Mark’s 
Gospel (which Gospel seems to have had a narrow 
escape from total destruction) does not contain the story 
of the Resurrection, it seems clear that it had originally 
done so; and, moreover, that it had told of an appear- 
ance in Galilee, although St Luke represents our Lord 
as directing His disciples to remain in Jerusalem until 
the Day of Pentecost, and only tells of appearances of 
our Lord in that city. I do not think St Luke could 
have known St Mark’s Gospel as a written document ; 
and, as I have already intimated, was, in my opinion, 
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only acquainted with those portions of it which he had 
heard orally recited. 

Verse 31.—Note Mark’s word é\dA\e, not a single 
utterance, but a chattering repetition of his resolution 
never to desert his Master. Note also Mark’s imperfect, 
éXeyor, with regard to what the other disciples said. St 
Mark’s sense of propriety of language would not allow 
him to use e’zay of what was not a single utterance, 
but a common sentiment probably expressed in different 
language by the different disciples. 


GETHSEMANE 
MARK xiv. 32-42. MATT. xxvi. 36-46. LUKE xxii. 40-46. 


St Luke tells us (xxi. 37) that on the occasion of this 
visit to Jerusalem, our Lord’s custom was to teach in 
the Temple daily, and to spend the night on the Mount 
of Olives. And St John (xviii. 2) has copied him, in 
representing this as a common place of resort of our 
Lord and His disciples. Arrived at the accustomed 
place, He leaves the body of His little company sitting 
there, while He with a chosen three proceeds to a more 
retired place, where He prays. We are, then, not 
bound to suppose that Judas had separated himself 
finally from their company ; even if we accept St John’s 
account that he had gone out in the middle of the 
Passover feast. Left behind there when our Lord and 
the three departed, he had still plenty of time to go to 
the chief priests with definite information where Jesus 
was then to be found, and was qualified to act as guide 
to the band sent to take Him. St Matthew has copied 
St Mark’s account with merely stylistic variations, but 
St Luke seems to have had access to a different source. 
He does not tell of the separation of the three chosen 
witnesses ; whether he himself omitted it for brevity, or 
that he did not find it mentioned in his source. 
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But why did not our Lord go alone to pray, as 
we read of His doing on former occasions (Mark i. 
35; vi. 46)? It may be that, in His great depression 
of spirits, He felt the need of the cheering neighbour- 
hood of friends. But it may be also that He wished 
them to keep watch, and warn Him of the approach 
of enemies. He had prayed that this cup might pass 
from Him without His having to drink it; and He 
could not consistently omit to use the human precautions 
which the circumstances required. Thus we can under- 
stand His disappointment at finding them asleep every 
time He came to them, until at length it was He who 
had to tell them of the approach of enemies of which, 
if they had been vigilant, they should have warned 
Him. Thus we can understand the reproach con- 
veyed in His address, Sleep on now: Your keeping 
awake any longer is useless as far as I am concerned ; 
but enemies are at hand, and, for your own sake, you 
had better be stirring. 

It was not wonderful that they should sleep; for 
though He clearly knew that that very night an attempt 
to seize Him was to be expected, they did not share 
His knowledge; and to stay awake all night is not 
easy for men who have no pain or anxiety to banish 
sleep. 

It is a little odd that St Luke should represent our 
Lord as saying to the slumbering disciples, Stand up 
and pray. He had not been standing Himself when 
praying, though undoubtedly standing was the usual 
attitude of prayer (Luke xviii. 11, 13). Certainly on 
this occasion it would have been the attitude most 
likely to keep the worshippers awake. 

Something ought to be said about what St Luke has 
added, viz., the story of the Bloody Sweat and the 
Ministering Angel. On general considerations I am 
well disposed to believe that this little section has St 
Luke’s authority. In this part of the narrative St Luke 
is using an authority different from that employed by 
St Mark, and one in the faithfulness of whose report 
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there is good reason to believe. And even if we did 
not give credence to the story itself, we should have 
no reason to think it incredible that it had been told 
by eye-witnesses. They had been just roused from 
sleep, and must have been struck by the shattered 
aspect of their Master who was dropping sweat, which 
may have had all the appearance of blood; and they 
may have seen, or supposed themselves to have seen, 
a stranger helping Him. We have, then, only to con- 
sider the external evidence for the genuineness of this 
section; and though it is found in the vast majority 
of MSS., yet it is absent from B and from the few 
other consentient authorities, which, as I believe, 
represent to us the earliest form of the Gospel text 
which reached Alexandria. At the same time, it must 
be noted that this section is supported by extremely 
ancient testimony, being used without doubt by Irenzeus, 
and probably also by Justin Martyr. Whence then 
did this section derive its origin? It is impossible to 
believe that it was the invention of a scribe or editor. 
It could not have gained the acceptance which it actually 
did obtain if it had not come from some one entitled 
to speak with authority. I can think of no one so 
likely to have added it to the original text as St Luke 
himself, who in this whole story of the Passion evidently 
had access to some peculiar sources of information. 
There is no New Testament book so likely to have 
received a double edition as St Luke’s Gospel, because 
some time after it had been published the author 
followed it up with a continuation. In the interval, 
he had travelled, and must no doubt have heard the 
Gospel story as told in more ancient churches than 
one. The story of the Ascension as told in the Gospel 
is certainly modified in the Acts. There is no intrinsic 
improbability in the supposition that at the time of 
publishing the second treatise the author made a few 
alterations in the earlier account. This seems to me 
far the most plausible account that can be given both 
of the absence of this section from the form of the Gospel 
ue 
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of whose antiquity we have the best evidence, and never- 
theless for its presence in the text which ultimately 
obtained predominance, and which certainly dates from 
a very early time. 


THE CAPTURE 


MARK xiv. 43-52. MATT. xxvi. 47-56. LUKE xxil. 47-53. 


Judas now comes up, followed by an armed multitude. 
Some of them had only clubs or sticks; these were 
probably only the ordinary Temple guard. Those 
with swords may have been soldiers, though we are 
not necessarily bound to suppose so, seeing that some 
in our Lord’s own company had swords. There was 
certainly one sword (Peter’s) among our Lord’s atten- 
dants, and, according to St Luke’s account (xxii. 38), 
there was another. St Luke represents our Lord as 
using language in reference to these changed circum- 
stances which would easily be understood by the 
disciples as an encouragement to them to come armed. 
It was probably, in any case, a prudent precaution for 
people spending a night on the Mount of Olives, at 
a time when the city was unusually thronged by 
strangers. 

It is evident that the object of the Jewish rulers was 
to apprehend only Jesus Himself, and that no com- 
mission had been given to arrest His followers; for 
a signal had been arranged by which the leader was 
to be known. How hateful that sign was need not 
be enlarged on. Nothing perhaps has helped more 
to brand an eternal stigma on the name of Judas. 

None of the Synoptics gives the name of the disciple 
who attempted resistance. But he must have been one 
of the three whom our Lord had taken with Him, and 
there is no reason why we should hesitate to accept 
St John’s statement that it was Peter. This must have 
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been the received opinion when the Fourth Gospel was 
written. We must accept St Mark’s Gospel as giving the 
story in the form in which St Peter had been accustomed 
to deliver it; and it is extremely doubtful whether St 
Matthew had independent sources of information. The 
other eight Apostles were not present, and could not 
give it. On some other occasions when St Mark 
reports things as said by the Apostles generally, other 
Evangelists give us reason to think that the spokesman 
was Peter, and it is not surprising that he should here 
omit his own name. This time Peter certainly showed 
no want of courage. Even if, as is likely, Judas had 
gone on in advance of his company, Peter could not 
have doubted that he was in the presence of force 
against which resistance was, humanly speaking, hope- 
less. But we should think ill of him if, when hands 
were laid on his Master, he having a weapon in his 
hands, did not strike a blow with it, without counting 
the odds. 

Our Lord’s expostulation, Are ye come out as against 
a robber ? is represented by St Luke as addressed to she 
chief priests, and captains of the temple, and elders, which 
were come out against Him. St Mark only describes the 
captors as sent by these people. Of course the’ expos- 
tulation was addressed, not to the soldiers, but to the 
persons in command, who were no doubt members 
of the body which was responsible for the attempt. 

Mark xiv. 51.—This young man in undress, who is 
only mentioned by Mark, could not have been one of 
the attendants on our Lord who had come with Him, 
and yet nevertheless was a sympathiser. The disciples 
in their flight could scarcely mark the incident, and I 
do not know from whom St Mark could have learnt 
it save from the young man himself; and it is an 
extremely probable conjecture that St Mark was the 
young man. It is not a much further advance on the 
conjectural road to imagine that it was in Mark’s mother’s 
house that the Passover feast had been held. If so, 
Mark might have heard the pafty leave the house ; but 
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some considerable time must have passed before the 
capture. On this supposition, Mark might have lain 
down to sleep, and only rushed out on hearing the 
noise of the soldiers passing, and without waiting to 
further clothe himself. 


THE TRIAL 


MARK xiv. 53, 54. MATT. xxvi. 57, 58. LUKE xxii. 54, 55. 
MARK xiv. 55-59. MATT. xxvi. 59-61. 


In this, as in so many other sections, the accounts 
given by St Matthew and St Mark so verbally agree 
that we must conclude either that St Matthew has 
abridged Mark, or that St Mark has amplified 
Matthew. I usually prefer the hypothesis that St 
Matthew simply used St Mark’s Gospel. In the 
present case, I am more disposed to think that an 
earlier account is the basis both of Matthew and 
Mark. 

We have no cause for wonder that St Luke does 
not attempt to relate the proceedings before the Council, 
at which we have no reason to think that his informants 
were present. What is to be wondered at is that the 
other Evangelists were able to give a report of these 
proceedings ; and the question suggests itself, Through 
whom did they get their information? The report we 
have does not conceal that the leading members of the 
Council were hostile to Jesus; yet we must be struck 
by the judicial fairness of the proceedings. We know 
from all the Evangelists that one member of the Council, 
Joseph of Arimathea, if not actually a disciple of our 
Lord, was so far in sympathy with Him that he too 
was looking for the kingdom of God. After our Lord’s 
death, this Joseph had the courage to go in and ask 
Pilate for our Lord’s body. There was therefore at 
least one person who could give information about the 
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proceedings in the Council ; and it may well be believed 
that he did what he could to prevent the condemnation. 
Possibly our Lord had other secret adherents in the 
Council, of whom St John enables us to name one, 
Nicodemus. In any case Joseph could resist success- 
fully any irregularity which conflicted with the red tape 
adherence to rule, which was a characteristic of Jewish 
expounders of the law. 

We cannot doubt that Jesus had in His public 
teaching said much that gave offence to the Jewish 
rulers, but it would not have been easy to show that 
any of His sayings amounted to such blasphemy as 
under the Jewish law would justify condemnation to 
death. If any witnesses reported His sayings with the 
aggravation necessary to give them the character of 
blasphemy, it may well be believed that such witnesses 
did not agree together. At length, we are told, there 
came witnesses who brought a charge which seemed to 
be successful, and which we know had a certain founda- 
tion in fact, viz., that He had said He would destroy 
the Temple and build it up in three days. With respect 
to this charge it may be questioned whether St Matthew’s 
account or St Mark’s has tokens of greater antiquity. 
Mark contrasts a Temple made with hands against 
one not made with hands. This contrast between 
Xetpotroinros and axetpoToinros comes out strongly in 
the speech of Stephen, when he had to defend himself 
against the very accusation that was brought against 
our Lord. The latter adjective is also employed by 
Steeaut 2 Cor. v. 1.; see also Heb. ix: 11.. Jt may 
seem less likely that St Matthew should have omitted 
these adjectives than that a companion of St Paul’s 
should have introduced them ; and, therefore, as far as 
this argument goes, it tells in favour of the conclusion 
that St Matthew has preserved an earlier tradition than 
St Mark’s. 

We may count it as certain that our Lord did speak 
of a rising after three days; but the question arises, 
Did He so speak in the hearing of any but His disciples? 
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Even if He did, the two witnesses of whom Matthew 
tells might have been forthcoming ; one at least might 
certainly have been had. The character of Judas cannot 
well be made worse by a little more blackening ; and we 
have no ground to think that he would have refused 
to earn his pay by giving the testimony which was 
necessary to secure our Lord’s condemnation, seeing 
that he would not have to say anything that was not 
perfectly true. But it is more likely that the words 
were spoken publicly. I can well believe that in the 
very last public discourse of our Lord there was included 
such a prophecy of the destruction of the city, as St 
Luke reports Him to have made privately a few days 
before. The exclamation of the disciple, JZaster, behold, 
what manner of stones and what manner of buildings! may 
not have been suggested by esthetic admiration of 
their grandeur, but may rather have expressed a doubt 
whether a building so stable must not escape any 
general destruction. 

But the whole point of the accusation of blasphemy 
turned on the words J wll destroy this Temple. There 
was no more blasphemy in prophesying the destruc- 
tion of the Temple than when Micah foretold that Zion 
should be ploughed as a field, and Jerusalem become 
heaps (Jer. xxvi. 18). It is likely that it was on this 
vital point that the witnesses disagreed, and that thus 
there was a failure of legal proof by two witnesses that 
a blasphemy had been spoken. Then the High Priest 
solved the difficulty by making the accused Person bear 
witness against Himself; and it is here that St Luke 
again takes up the tale. 


THE SENTENCE OF CONDEMNATION 
MARK xiv. 60-65. MATT. xxvi. 62-68. LUKE xxii. 63-71. 


It does not appear whether the discrepancy of the 
evidence was commented on by any member of the 
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Council. At all events, this last topic of evidence 
seems to have struck the High Priest as more for- 
midable than any that had been produced before. He 
got up from his seat, and coming forward, asked what 
defence the accused Person had to offer. Jesus was 
silent; and although I do not think we are obliged 
to believe that He actually used the words put into 
His mouth by St Luke, I believe that they truly 
express the reason for His silence, namely, the felt 
uselessness of arguing with men who had already 
determined on His condemnation. Then the High 
Priest called on Him to say whether He really 
claimed to be the Christ, the Son of the Blessed. And 
although St Mark does not attest it, I have no hesita- 
tion in accepting St Matthew’s statement that the 
question was put with such a solemn form of adjura- 
tion as might be expected to enforce an answer from 
one who seemed obstinately resolved to be silent. 
Jesus then could no longer refuse to give a distinct 
answer; and Matthew’s form ov efzas and Mark’s 
eyo eiue Clearly mean the same thing. And He goes 
on to say that thereafter they shall see the Son of Man 
sitting at the right hand of Omnipotence and coming 
with the clouds of heaven. The High Priest, shocked 
at such a claim, rent his two inner garments, an act 
used not only as a token of mourning, but also of 
horror at blasphemy (see Isaiah xxxvi. 22; Xxxvil. I; 
Jer. xxxvi. 24; 2 Kings xxii. 11). And the rest of the 
Council sympathised. I do not know whether we are 
entitled to lay stress on St Mark’s zayres, in verse 64, 
as denoting that there were no exceptions to the general 
unanimity ; but evidently, if Joseph of Arimathea or 
others did not agree, they were powerless to resist the 
general feeling. 

While the accounts agree as to the insulting treat- 
ment inflicted on our Lord by His captors, they differ 
as to the time when it was done, and as to the persons 
who were guilty of it. The difference, however, is 
not so much as to what took place, as to what the 
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Evangelists thought fit to record; for the accounts do 
not contradict each other, though one may be used to 
supplement the other. 

According to St Luke’s account, we find that when 
our Lord was brought to the High Priest’s house, the 
night was already far advanced. The members of the 
Sanhedrim were’ then summoned, and their Council 
was assembled in the early morning. Then the order 
of St Luke’s narration suggests that during the interval, 
while the Council was being assembled, the rude 
captors, in whose hands Jesus remained, treated Him 
with brutal insult, mocking Him and beating Him; 
their favourite sport being to blindfold Him and test 
His gift of prophecy by trying whether He could name 
the person who struck Him. 

That such things were done is in itself highly 
probable. There is no point in which modern 
humanity has more ameliorated the condition of the 
unfortunate than in the treatment of criminals both 
before and after their conviction. When I speak of 
this humanity as modern, 1 might perhaps have said 
recent; for up to the time of Howard, I do not know 
that much advance had been made in tenderness of 
treatment of prisoners since the time of the Roman 
Empire. At present, our theory is that, up to the 
time of conviction, we ought to proceed on the supposi- 
tion that the accused person is innocent; although we 
cannot help knowing that in the vast majority of cases 
the presumption is quite the other way. In earlier 
times, men went on the presumption that the accused 
person was probably guilty, and this was even then 
more often the case than not; though not so generally 
as now. Jailors or others who had the custody of 
accused persons were responsible for their safe keeping, 
and were subject to severe penalties if they were remiss 
in that duty. If they were naturally humane they 
would not treat their prisoners with undue severity ; 
but they were themselves the judges how much strict- 
ness was essential to security ; and they were not liable 
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to punishment for excess, as they would have been for 
unwise leniency. It might, therefore, have been taken 
as antecedently probable that our Lord would receive 
much brutal usage before ever being brought to trial 
before the Council. 

We are inclined to ask whether Peter was a witness 
of this treatment; for we find him calmly sitting round 
the fire with the izypéra, among whom no doubt were 
some of our Lord’s captors. I suppose the answer to 
be that the time when Peter was thus sitting was that 
later period when our Lord was actually under examina- 
tion before the Council. We are told that Peter 
followed our Lord and His captors at a distance; and 
we can scarcely suppose that he entered the palace in 
their company. But no doubt many were employed 
on that service who were not known to the High 
Priest’s servants as ordinary frequenters of the palace. 
There was no need that special vigilance should be 
used as to the admission of strangers. The followers 
of Jesus had received no notice of the intended capture. 
Any one who sought for admission while it was still 
night might be assumed to be on the side of the 
rulers. The Fourth Gospel explains that Peter 
obtained admission through his friend’s acquaintance 
with the door-keeper. But even if we had not that 
explanation, we could easily conceive that Peter, hang- 
ing about the place, when he saw different rabbis 
entering with their attendants, in obedience to the 
summons to the Council, and obtaining admission 
without question, might have taken courage to join 
one of these companies, and enter unchallenged by » 
the porter. This, however, would not be until our 
Lord’s tormentors had had enough of their cruel sport. 

The point at which St Mark, followed by St Matthew, 
gives his account of these insults is immediately after 
our Lord’s condemnation. It is then, we are told, that 
some spat on Him, and beat Him with fists, and 
covered His face, challenging Him when blindfolded 
to name each assailant; and we are told that the 
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officers joined in beating Him. To spit in our Lord’s 
face, and to cover His face, are a little inconsistent ; 
accordingly St Matthew, who records the former, says 
nothing about the -latter, though the blindfolding of 
their prisoner is an essential part of the story of the 
mocking challenge to Him to name the person who 
struck Him. St Mark, who records the covering His 
face, does not say that they spat in it. No doubt both 
insults were inflicted ; first one, then the other. The 
inference plainly is that the insult was originated by 
members of the Council, and that the officers presently 
joined in. In our time, when a man has been sentenced 
to death, we do not think it right to add to his sufferings 
by preliminary torture; but it was not so in former 
days ; if bystanders, in their indignation, added to what 
had been sentenced by the judge, all this was looked 
on as no more than giving the criminal his deserts ; 
and this volunteered addition to the judge’s sentence 
was no doubt the severest part of the penalty. Many 
a Christian martyr since, cheered by the sympathy of 
brother disciples, has exulted in submitting to what he 
felt to be a glory, not a shame. But there was no 
glory in dying the death of a detected impostor, exposed 
to ignominy as one who had imagined himself able to 
save others, and now proved to be unable to save 
himself. 

In the case of a criminal, condemned by Roman law 
to death, a preliminary flogging was an ordinary way 
of carrying out the sentence. Part, no doubt, was 
inflicted by specially authorised operators; but no 
objection was made if officials or bystanders expressed 
their indignation at the crime by adding more. The 
exercise of power is always pleasant, and may easily 
pass into cruelty, when no sympathy is felt with the 
sufferer. I am old enough to have seen the spectacle 
of a man in the pillory, a punishment which in itself 
inflicted no pain; but which set up the criminal as a 
mark for the missiles of the populace, such as were 
sure to be hurled, not only if there were a popular 
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feeling against the sufferer, but unless there were 
actually sympathy for him. If there were, the pillory 
might be a place of triumph; but sympathy for 
criminals is of quite as modern growth as sympathy 
for a baited bull. The honest truth is that man is a 
cruel animal, until education has taught him to feel 
for and with others. 


THE DENIAL OF PETER 


MARK xiv. 66-72. MATT. xxvi. 69-75. LUKE xxii. 56-62. 


The scene of this incident is a portion of the High 
Priest’s palace; Mark describes it as catw, Matthew as 
é€w. I conclude that it was an open court within the 
outside gate, but at the foot of the stairs which ascended 
to the assembly room of the Council. It was the 
equinoctial season, and the night was cold; so the 
officers had lit a fire in the midst of the court, and 
Peter seated himself with them in the circle that 
was attracted round the fire. It was not yet good 
daylight, and it was by the light of the fire that 
a maid-servant detected in Peter the presence of a 
stranger. It may be that she had seen him in the 
city with his Master, and was able to recognise him 
as a companion of the Nazarene. 

Up to this Peter had showed no lack of courage; 
and indeed had reason to pride himself on his bravery 
in venturing so far. But now he was taken by surprise, 
and obeyed a natural impulse to disclaim connexion 
with the prisoner. Perhaps if he had had more time 
to reflect he would not have decided otherwise. If 
he had owned the charge, he would either have been 
ignominiously turned out, and have had to slink away 
in ignorance of his Master’s fate, or more probably 
have been detained as an accomplice in his Master’s 
projects; and though he had been prepared to fight 
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for Him, he saw no wisdom in uselessly suffering with 
Him. But feeling it unsafe to remain where he was, 
yet unwilling to go away altogether, he went out into 
what Mark calls the zpoavAcov, and Matthew the vdeo, 
by which I understand the approach by which the hall 
was entered from the outside; and there he mingled 
with a group already standing there. But the maid, 
seeing him again, had no doubt of his identity, and 
called out to the men standing there, that this was 
one of them; and when he denied again, the men 
took notice of his Galilean accent, and were thus so 
convinced that the accusation must be true that it was 
only by confirming his denial with strong oaths that 
he obtained his release. 

The incident was a humiliating one for Peter; but 
if it had not been for his previous braggart promises, 
was not so disgraceful as we are apt to think it. The 
majority of men would not have done better under a 
like trial. He failed to display a martyr’s courage; 
but a martyr has usually had time to consider, and 
resolve beforehand on his conduct. But Peter had 
received an unexpected blow. A martyr’s courage 
springs from his faith ; but Peter’s faith in his Master’s 
superhuman power had been rudely shaken when he 
saw Him led away an unresisting captive. I fear we 
can only receive with doubt the tender touch recorded 
by St Luke that it was the look of Jesus which recalled 
him to a better mind. Peter was not present in the 
hall of audience; and when he sat with the servants 


was apparently not in sight of his Master. It may, - 


no doubt, have been the case that it was as Jesus was 
being led away that He turned to give the look which 
touched Peter’s conscience; but certainly, according 
to the other Evangelists, it was the crowing of the 
cock which brought to Peter’s mind the estimate which 
his Master had put on the value of his professions, 
an estimate now proved to be so much more accurate 
than his own. 

There is one point in which Mark differs from the 
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other three Evangelists: viz., that while they represent 
our Lord as saying Before the cock crow, thou shalt deny 
me, Mark says, Before the cock crow twice. If, as I 
believe, the other Evangelists made use of the Gospel 
story as told by St Mark, they would not have been 
likely to deviate from it here; and I have elsewhere! 
given reasons for thinking it quite possible that the 
discrepancy now under consideration might have 
originated in the error of an early transcriber. But 
indeed, though our English idiom obliges us to use 
the definite article, I doubt whether anything turns 
on the number of times any particular cock crew. I 
understand our Lord’s prediction as meaning no more 
than that Peter should deny Him thrice before the 
hour of cockcrow, viz., that hour of early morning 
which was technically known as 4 adexropodwria. 


THE REFERENCE TO PILATE 


MARK xv. I. 

Kat ev6ds mpwi cup Bov- 
roy monoavres of apxte- 
pets wera TOY mpecBuTéepwy 
kal ypayparéwy Kai ddov 
7d owvédpiov Sjoavres TOY 
"Inooly amrnveykav Kat 
mapedwxay Ieharw. 


MATT. xxvii. I, 2. 


IIpwias 6€ yevouévays 
cupBovdLov EhaGov wayres 
ol dpxtepets kal ol mpecBu- 
Tepo. TOU Aaov KaTa TOU 
*Inood wore Oavardoat 
airov: Kal Ojoavres avrov 
admiyayo Kal wapédwKay 
Teddrw Te nryenove. 


LUKE xxiii. I, 2. 


Kai dvacrav drav 76 
TAHOos avrav Hryaryov av- 
Tov émt rov ITlewdarov. 
Hpsavro O€ Karnyopely av- 
Tov NéyorTes, Toirov etipa- 
bev Oracrpépovta Td €Ovos 
nav Kal Kwvovra Pdpous 
Kaloapi d:ddvar kal é-yov- 
Ta avTov xpiaTov Baoiéa 
eva. 


The relation of dependence of Matthew on Mark 


is nowhere more distinct than in this chapter. 


We 


have sections in which Mark is plainly copied, inter- 
polated with sections derived from another, and, as 
we should judge, a later source. In the verses just 
cited, the verbal coincidences between Matthew and 
Mark are numerous; of which it may suffice to mention 
how the double verb in dijcavtes . . . amnveyxay kal 
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mapédwxay is reproduced in Matthew. But then follows, 
in Matt. xxvii. 3-10, the story of the remorse of Judas, 
which is not told by St Mark, and with which St 
Luke seemed to be unacquainted even when he wrote 
the Acts.1 St Luke, on the other hand, appears to 
have in this chapter a quite independent source, and 
he shews plainly his perception that the grounds on 
which the Jewish rulers decided that Jesus ought to 
die were different from those on which they could seek 
His condemnation by Pilate. At their own tribunal 
the charge of blasphemy was the fatal one; but before 
Pilate the accusation was one of sedition and attempted 
revolution. 

I suppose St Mark’s language does not imply that 
another council was summoned different from that in 
which the High Priest had pronounced that Jesus 
deserved to die; but that, after this conclusion was 
come to, a consultation was held as to the manner in 
which punishment was to be inflicted, with the result 
of a decision that it must be through the authority 
of the Roman Governor. 


THE TRIAL BEFORE PILATE 


MARK xy. 2-5. MATT, xxvii. II-14. LUKE xxiii. 3-5. 


I have already said that we are at no loss to 
conjecture means of information which the Evangelists 
might have had as to the proceedings before the Jewish 
Council, one member at least of which we know was 
friendly to Jesus. But when the boldest of their 
number returned in a state of intimidation and dejec- 
tion from his attempt to penetrate the secrets of the 
High Priest’s palace, it may be doubted whether many 
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of the disciples would have had courage to mingle 
with the crowd before Pilate’s tribunal. Again I 
must fall back on Joseph as the most likely person 
to be able to obtain information as to the proceedings, 
and to communicate it to the disciples. 

I think we need have no doubt as to the leading 
facts of the Evangelic tradition; as, for example, 
that Pilate shewed reluctance to send Jesus to execu- 
tion, and was willing to release Him, not indeed as 
acquitted, but as the prisoner who according to usage 
was to be released in honour of the Passover feast. 
But I do not think that we can have entirely the 
same confidence in the report of the examination that 
took place. I say this, because there is one point in 
the report which presents great difficulty; namely, 
that when Pilate asked our Lord whether He was the 
King of the Jews, he received the answer ov déyes, 
which is generally understood to be a formula of 
assent. Having received such an answer, how could 
Pilate report to the Jewish accusers that he found no 
fault in Him? And if the accused person had pleaded 
guilty to the fatal charge, why should His enemies go 
on urging many accusations against Him to which 
Pilate vainly asked for a reply? I own I am not 
satisfied with the solution that ov déyes may be 
taken interrogatively. Certainly what is else related 
of this examination would lead us to suppose that 
our Lord made no answer at all to Pilate; and we 
are at some loss for an explanation of this silence. 
We can understand His offering no defence to the 
Jewish rulers, who had practically stopped their ears 
against anything He could say; but to Pilate He 
could with truth disown any claims at which Cesar 
could take just umbrage. In fact, the Fourth 
Evangelist has put into the mouth of Jesus the 
defence which, if He did not make, a Christian 
would feel that He could have made, My Kingdom 
zs not of this world. The same Evangelist makes the 
Jews tell Pilate what it might be supposed he did not 
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need to be reminded of, namely, that he would not 
be Cesar’s friend if he let a man go who claimed to 
be a rival monarch. I have not ventured to use 
St John’s account as historical; for our Lord’s holding 
so much discussion with the Governor (whether through 
an interpreter or not we are not told) is inconsistent 
with the impression the other Evangelists convey that 
He was silent before Pilate. But certainly, if the 
Evangelist John is not a historian on whose accuracy 
we can rely, he must have been, as other instances 
besides the present show, a man of great dramatic 
power, who had a clear perception of the language 
which could with propriety be put into the mouths 
of his characters. 

If we reject the solution that our Lord was in 
point of fact not silent before Pilate; the only way 
that occurs to me of accounting for His silence is 
that, after the strain of the work of the previous 
day, of the sleepless night, and the brutal insults of 
His tormentors, His physical frame was incapable of 
conducting a discussion. And-we could sufficiently 
account for Pilate’s unwillingness to condemn, if he 
perceived that the man against whom so much accusa- 
tion was brought was quite unable to say a word in 
His own defence. In this choice between Jesus and 
Barabbas, might he not feel that the more dangerous 
enemy to Cesar was the man in vigorous health who 
had already taken part in an insurrection in which 
lives had been lost, and not the so-called prophet 
who seemed unable to speak, much less to act. And 
if he had no trust in the loyalty of the Jewish advisers, 
might he not have even suspected that they were 
willing to sacrifice one whom they regarded as useless, 
in order to save the life of one who would be really 
dangerous. 

St Luke now proceeds (xxiii. 6-12) to tell that 
Pilate, on learning that Jesus was a Galilean, sent 
Him to Herod as one under his jurisdiction; that the 
chief priests and scribes repeated their accusations 
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before Herod; that Herod, whom this Evangelist had 
already described (ix. 9) as having been for a long 
time desirous to see Jesus, was gratified by the 
compliment paid to him; and that friendly relations 
between him and Pilate, which had been interrupted, 
were thus restored. Though this reference to Herod 
is not- recorded by the other Evangelists, we are not 
warranted in concluding that it did not take place; 
for we do not know what facilities the disciples of 
Jesus possessed for following His movements on that 
morning, or whether He might not have been sent 
to Herod without their knowledge. Moreover, the 
knowledge of what took place at Herod’s court may 
have been communicated to the disciples by Joanna, 
the wife of Herod’s steward, who had both previously 
contributed to His maintenance (Luke viii. 3), and also 
was one of the women who visited His sepulchre 
(Luke xxiv. 10). 


JESUS OR BARABBAS 


MaRK xy. 6-II. MATT. xxvii. 15-18, 20. LUKE xxiii. 13-19. 


Verse 17 in Luke is wanting in the oldest MSS., 
yet it seems necessary to the sense; for why should 
the crowd cry, Away with this man, and release unto us 
Barabbas, unless because it was understood that only 
one of the two was to be released. It seems to me, 
then, that whether verse 17 was written by St Luke 
or not, the Evangelist was acquainted with the older 
form of the story. If for any reason he had omitted 
to tell of this Passover custom, it would be natural 
for scribes or editors to supply an explanation which 
seemed necessary. 

How did Pilate come to know that the priests had 
delivered Jesus dia $0évov? I think the answer is 
that we are told that they went on accusing Him of 
many things, and no doubt the charge of blasphemy 

2K 
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held a chief place among these. Pilate, who saw that 
they gave no proof of the political offence, or that 
there was any evidence that He had stirred up a 
popular sedition, came to the conclusion that His 
religious offence and the rejection of their spiritual 
authority was the real accusation. And that Jesus 
should make no reply to the charge of blasphemy 
was in Pilate’s mind a point in His favour. 


THE SENTENCE OF PILATE 


MARK xv. 12-15. Mat?T. xxvii, 21-23, 26. LUKE xxiii. 20-25. 


I see nothing in St Luke’s account which would lead 
me to think that in this section he used a different 
authority than Mark. 


St Matthew follows Mark’s Latin word dpayedXwoas ; 
elsewhere he uses pagtiyour. 

The choice of Barabbas was no doubt instigated 
by the priests; but provincial and religious jealousies 
would have recommended the same choice to the people. 
Suppose a Dublin mob had the choice of obtaining a 
pardon for one of the Phoenix Park murderers or for a 
Belfast Orangeman who had got into a collision with 
the police, which would be chosen? 


THE MOCKING BY THE SOLDIERS 


MARK xy. 16-20. MATT. xxvii. 27-31. 


St Matthew’s account seems to be but an expansion — 


of St Mark’s, save for one point in which he makes 
what seems a more than conjectural improvement. 
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Where St Mark says they clothed him with purple, St 
Matthew says, that they threw round him (no doubt He 
had been stripped for the scourging) a scarlet cloak. One 
of the soldier’s cloaks would be the nearest imitation 
of royal purple they could easily make. But where 
did this take place? St Mark says they led Jesus 
away within the court, whichis the Pretorium. One would 
have imagined this to mean the Governor’s hall of 
audience, but this was exactly where Jesus had been. 
I am attracted by Weiss’s conjecture that what is 
meant is that the guard which had the charge of the 
crucifixion took Him into the soldiers’ quarters, a 
a court with rooms round it, and that then all the 
soldiers came running out (or were called out) to join 
in the cruel sport. And to them, no doubt, a miserable 
Jew who pretended to royalty would seem a very fit 
subject for ridicule. St John has another explanation, 
though one not free from difficulties. According to 
him, the Jews would not go into the hall of audience ; 
and it was outside that Jesus was exhibited to the 
multitude. Then we are no doubt here to conceive 
that the soldiers took Jesus back into the empty hall, 
which is what St John understands by the Pretorium 
(John xviii. 28). 

St Luke does not give the account of mocking in this 
place, but he represents a quite similar scene to have 
been enacted by the soldiers of Herod (Luke xxiii. 11). 
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THE PREPARATIONS FOR THE 


MARK xv. 21-23. 

Kal adyyapevovow mapd- 
yorrd Tia Dipwya Kupy- 
‘yatov épxdomevov am aypov, 
Tov warépa AreEdvdpou kal 
Poddov, va dpy Tov orau- 
pov avrod. Kat pépovow 
abrov éml rov Todyobav 
Témov, & éoTw pelepun- 
veuduevos Kpavlov Tézros. 
kal édldovv atr@ éomup- 
vicpévov olvov, ds dé ovK 


CRUCIFIXION 


MATT. xxvii. 32-34. 

"Héepxduevor dé etipov 
avO@pwrov Kupnvatoyv dvd- 
pate Linwya* rotrov 7y- 
yapevoay wa apy Tov 
oTaupoy avrov. Kal é€)- 
Oovres eis Témrov AEyomevov 
Todyod, 6 éorw Kpaplov 
Téos eyduevos, Edwxav 
avrg ety olvoy pera 
XOATs peuryuévov’ Kal 
yevoduevos ovK nOéAnvEV 
mee, 


LUKE xxiii. 26. 
Kal ws aaryayov avrov, 
éemiaBouevor Diuwwa Twa 
Kupnvatov épxdmevov am’ 
aypod éréOnxay alr@ Tov 
oTraupoy épew dmicbey 
tov “Inoot. 


é\a Bev, 


It is evident, even if no mention had been made of 
Alexander, that this Simon either was a disciple of 
Christ, or that he afterwards became a member of 
the Christian community. How else should they 
know the name of the man pressed into this unpleasant 
service, and that he was a native of Cyrene? 

Note St Mark’s care about his imperfect tenses. He 
could not say édwxav, as St Matthew does, about the 
offer of the medicated wine. The offer not having 
been accepted, St Mark says édidouv. 

For écuupruocuevov St Matthew substitutes pera xorje 
pewtypuevov. I cannot but think that this is a remem- 
brance of prophecy, Ps. Ixix. 21, «ai @wkay eis TO 
Bpapa jov xXorjv, Kat ets THv Sivav mov éwoTicdy pe bEos. 
St John, xix. 28, tells the story so as to make the 
fulfilment of the prophecy more marked. 


THE CRUCIFIXION 


MARK xv. 24-32. 

Kai oravpotcw avrdv 
Kal Ouapeplfovrar Ta iud- 
Tia avrov, BadddovTes KAF- 
pov én’ avra rls rb dpn. 
Fv 0€ dpa tpiryn cal éorav- 
pwoav avrov. Kal fv F 
eriypagpy THs airlas avrov 
éervyeypauuévn, O BAXI- 
AETS TON IOTAATON, 
Kai oly aire cravpovow 
Ovo AnoTds, éva éx Geivav 
kal va €& evwrtpuwy av- 
Tov. Kai of rapamopevo- 
Kevoe EBacgdiuovy avrov 
Kwovvres Tas Kepadas av- 
Tov Kal éyorvTes, Od 6 
KaTahiov Tov vady Kat 
oixodouar [év] tpiciv *ué- 
pats, o@oov ceauToy Kara- 
Bas dmrd Tov oravpov. 
Ouolws Kal of gpoxvepets 
éumalfovres mpos a\A7jdous 
pera TOY ypayparéwy 
&\eyor, “AAXous erwoer, 
éaurov od SUvarat shout 
6 xpioTds 6 Baotdeds *Ic- 
panr KxataBdrw viv ard 
Tov aTaupov, va idwyer, 
kal misrevowuev. Kal ol 
cuvecravpwmévor civ avT@ 
dveldivov avrov. 


MATT. xxvii. 35-44. 


Lravpwoavres Sé avrov 
Oteneplcayro Ta iudria 
avrot Baddovres KAipov, 
Kal KaOjuevor Er7pouy av- 
Tov éxel. Kal éré@nxav 
éTwava THs Kepadfs avrov 
Thy airlay avrov yeypay- 
Kévnv, OTTOD ESTIN 
IHZOTS O BAZIAETS 
TQN IOTAAION. Tore 
oTavupovvTar ody adT@ dvo 
Anoral, eis éx deEiOv Kal 


els €& edwriuwv. Ol dé 
jTapamropevdmevor €Bdac- 
oyuovv avrov Kwvobvres 


Tas Kepadtas avray xal 
Aéyorres, ‘O ckaradtwy Tov 
vaov Kai €v Tpioly nuépacs 
olkodouay, c@cov ceauTov' 
el vids ef Tov Oeov, Kard- 
BO dad Tov oravpov. 
dmolws [kal] ol dpxvepets 
éumalfovres peta TOV 
ypaupmaréwy Kat mpecBvu- 
Tépwy édeyov, ~AdXous 
Zowoev, Eaurov ov Sivarar 
caoa Baoireds *Iopanr 
éorw, KaTaBdrw viv dao 
Tov oTaupou kal muorev- 
comev em avrdév. mérol- 
Oev éml Tov Oedy, puocdcbw 
vov el Oéder avrov' elmey 
yap bre Oeot eiul vids. 7d 
& avrdo kal of Anoral ot 
auvoraupwbérres oly atT@ 
dveldivov atrov, 


LUKE xxiii. 32-43. 


“Hyovro dé kai érepou 
kakovpyo. dvo oty aire 
avatpeOjvar Kal dre 
HrAOav émt rov rérov Tov 
KaNovmevoy Kpaviov, éxet 
é€otatpwoav avrov kal 
Tovs Kakovpyous, dy pey 
€x dekiv by bé €& apiore- 
pov. [6 6& *Incots ée- 
yev, Ildrep, des avrots, 
od yap oidacw rl ro.od- 
ow.] Acapmepefduevor dé 
Ta iudtia avtod eBaNov 
KAjpov. Kal lorjKe 6 
ads Gewpdv.  é&emuKr7- 
pigov dé kal ol dpxovres 
déyovres, “ANXous 2owoer, 
cwodTw éauTov, ed otrds 
éoTw 6 xXptords ToD Oeod, 
6 éxNexTés. évérrattav dé 
avt@ Kal of orparidrac 
Tporepxomevol, SEos mpoc- 
pépovres ar@ -Kal Névyor- 
tes, Hi od ef 6 Baordeds 
Tv “lovdalwy, cdcov 
ceauTov. tv O€ Kal éme- 
ypady er’ air@, O BAXI- 
AETS TQN IOTAATON 
OTTOX. His dé ray kpe- 
pacbévTwv Kakovpywr 
ePracpnuer atdrov, Ovxi 
ov el 6 xpiorés 3 oHoor 
ceauvrov kal nuds. daro- 
KptOels O€ 6 Erepos émitt- 
pay aire ébn, Ode PoB7 
ov Tov Bedv, OTe ev TH 
atr@ kpluare el; Kal mets 
pev Otxalws, diva yap Gy 
émpdéauev aroha Bdvo- 
pev* ovros dé ovdév dro- 
mov émpatev. Kal Edeyer, 
*Incot, uvynoOntl pov 
brav @Oys els Thy Bact- 
relay cov. Kat elmev av- 
TO, Apny cot héyw, onpe- 
pov per’ euod eon év TH 
mapadelow. 


Luke xxiii. 34.-There is no saying of our Lord’s 
which we should more regret to lose than this one, 


yet it is imperfectly attested. 


It is not found in B 
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nor in a few of the oldest Latin MSS. On the other 
hand, the Sinaitic is not here allied with the Vatican 
MS.; and the words are attested by Irenzeus and Origen 
and the Clementine Homilies. I do not know whether 
the letter of the Churches of Vienne and Lyons, A.D. 
177, is not to be added to the evidence against the 
verse. At least I think that Stephen the perfect martyr 
would not have been cited as an example of a martyr 
praying for his murderers, if the writer had known that 
therein Stephen was only following an example set by 
our Lord Himself. I believe the best explanation is 
to accept the theory of a double edition of St Luke’s 
Gospel, and to reckon this as one of the most valuable 
of the additions made by St Luke to the later form 
of his work. I know of only one alternative solution 
that deserves consideration. Hegesippus(Euseb. 4.£., 
ii. 23), in relating the death of James the Just, reports 
that martyr as making the dying prayer, zapaxado, xvpie 
Océ mrarep, apes avrois’ ov yap otdact Ti rotovcw; it 
might be imagined that so beautiful a prayer, and so 
worthy of our Lord Himself, was transferred by an 
early scribe to Luke’s narrative. But it is quite as 
likely that Hegisippus copied Luke. The address 
mwatep iS more appropriate to our Lord than to James, 
and comes in awkwardly as used by Hegesippus. 
Moreover, I think the recognition of the verse by 
Irenzeus and Origen is too early to be consistent with 
ascribing the origin to Hegesippus. 

St Mark states that it was the third hour when they 
crucified Him, that is to say, at nine in the morning, 
I do not think so early an hour is inconsistent with 
the statement in Luke that our Lord was sent to 
Herod. The Jewish Council was held before sunrise 
(for Peter was recognised only by the light of the fire). 
Our Lord, then, might have been sent to Pilate soon 
after six o’clock; and, as Herod was in Jerusalem, 
the trial before him and the second hearing before 
Pilate might all have taken place in the space of 
three hours. But I own the story would read more 
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smoothly if we leave out the visit to Herod which the 
other authorities do not mention. 


THE MIRACULOUS DARKNESS 


MARK xv. 33. MATT. xxvii. 45. LUKE xxili. 44, 45a, 
Kai yevouévns pas "Amd 62 exrys dpas Kal fv H6n aoet dpa 
Extys oKéros éyévero €p axéros éyévero él macay extn Kat oxédros éyévero 


Ohnv Ty yhy Ews Gpas Thy viv €ws wpas évarns. ep’ bAnv Thy viv Ews wpas 
évarns. évarns Tod mAlov éxdel- 
TOVTOS. 


The language of Luke has caused some embarrass- 
ment to commentators, but I cannot doubt that rod Alou 
exAelTovros is the original reading ; not only because it is 
attested by the better MSS., but also because I 
think it quite possible that St Luke might have so 
expressed himself, but not possible that any scribe 

' would have substituted these words if St Luke had 
written écxotic@y 6 ijAtos. The words literally mean no 
more than ‘‘the sun’s light failing,” but there is 
no doubt that the phrase is that ordinarily used to 
denote an eclipse of the sun. But we cannot suppose 
that St Luke was ignorant that the Passover feast 
was held at the full moon; and though I do not think 
it necessary to maintain that St Luke was skilled in 
natural philosophy, it is not likely that he was 
ignorant of a thing so generally known as that an 
eclipse of the sun does not take place at full moon. 
So I consider that St Luke has not exhibited ignorance, 
but only has been guilty of an awkwardness of expres- 
sion. He wished to make it plain that this darkness 
at mid-day did not arise from clouds or fog, but from 
a real failure of the sun’s light, and we may well 
believe that he recognised in it a fulfilment of Joel’s 
prophecy which he has quoted elsewhere (Acts ii. 20), 

6 Atos petartpagijcerat eis cKoTos. In other words, 

it is plainly an eclipse that all the Evangelists describe, 
only not a natural one, but a miraculous one. It is 
then quite conceivable that when the ambiguity of the 

phrase suggested to some that St Luke was relating a 
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natural, and not a supernatural, occurrence, and they 
made the objection that an eclipse could not take place 
at that time, then, either in the public reading of the 
Gospel or in its transcription, the phrase was changed 


for one not open to cavil. 


THE COMPLAINT OF FORSAKENNESS 


MARK xv. 34-36. 


Kal rn évdry dpa éBdn- 
cev 0’ Inoots pwvy pmeyd- 
An, “HAwl, €Awl, apd 
caBaxdavel; & éoruv 
pebepunvevdpmevory, ‘O Beds 
pou [6 Beds pov], els ré 
éyxaréXurés we; Kal Tives 
Tv wapeoTnkoTwy aKov- 
cavres éeyov, “lde ’H)e- 


MATT. xxvii. 46-49. 

Tlept 6¢ rv évarny wpa 
éBonoer 6 “Inoods pwry 
peydrn Aéywr, *Edwl, 
éedwl, Aeud caBaxOarvel ; 
Tor éorw, Oeé pov, Geé 
pov, wa th pe éyxaré- 
umes; Twes 5é THY exer 
éoTnkoTwy axovoavTes éde- 
yov Ort, “Hrelay pwvet 


LUKE xxiii. 446, 46a. 

Dkdros eyévero Ep’ Sdnv 
Thy viv éws Spas évarns. 
... kal dwviocas pwr7 
peydan.6 “Ingots eirev, 
Kaho ee Gaere 


lav mwvel. Spaywy détis vtros. Kal evOéws dpa- 
yeuloas omdyyor déous pov els é€& atr&y Kal 
mepidels Kaddumw émrorigev aBdv omroyyor mAjoas 
airov, Aéywr, "Agere, Te dkous Kal mepiBels Ka- 


Adum erorivey avrov. ol 
6é Nourol elrav, “Ades 
Wwuev ei epxerat ’HXrelas 
cdowy avrov. 


Wwwev ef Epxyerar ’HXelas 
Kabendelv avrov. 


It has become customary to talk of our Lord’s Seven 
Words on the cross. But the seven are made out by 
combining different accounts. What is actually the 
case is that Matthew and Mark, who give practicaily 
identical accounts, only tell of one, that which has 
just been quoted. This has not been copied by the 
later Evangelists; and truly it is not wonderful that 
Christians should be unwilling to record that the 
Master had died with a confession of failure in His 
mouth. St Luke, on the other hand, tells the story 
of the penitent robber, which seems to have been un- 
known to the previous Evangelists, who represent our 
Lord as taunted ‘by both His companions in suffering. 
St Mark records that our Lord just before dying 
uttered another great cry, but does not report any 
words. St Luke gives them, Father, into thy hands I 
commend my spirit, all the words but the first being 
taken from Ps, xxxi. 5. 
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The last editor of St Luke’s Gospel, whether St Luke 
himself or not, has added the noble saying on which 
we have already commented. St John does not repeat 
any of these four sayings, which I think can only be 
accounted for on the supposition that His Gospel was 
intended to be supplemental ; but he adds three of his 
own, viz., our Lord’s words to His mother and to John ; 
His complaint of thirst, made in order to fulfil Ps. Ixix. ; 
and the final /¢ zs jinzshed. Probably it was only what 
was said in a loud voice that could be heard where the 
_ spectators were. All this gives great credibility to the 
account of St Mark, who only reports what might be 
heard from some little distance. 

The imperfect ¢\eyoy is here used in accordance with 
St Mark’s practice, when several persons are represented 
as speaking who cannot be imagined to speak quite 
simultaneously. But I cannot understand the imperfect 
in érorifev, except that it was St Mark’s way. 

St Matthew’s account is apparently more probable 
than St Mark’s. St Matthew represents one as per- 
forming the act of mercy, the others as using the 
jeering words, Wazt tll we see of Elijah will take him 
down. St Mark puts these words into the mouth of 
the compassionate speaker himself, from which Weiss 
concludes that he must have uttered the words seriously, 
and in the idea that the intervention of Elijah was 
possible. Yet I can understand the case of a man’s 
obeying a natural instinct of compassion, yet some- . 
what mocking at himself for doing so, and justifying 
himself to his companions by saying, We must give 
time for Elijah to come to save Him. He accepts their 
supposition that they may not hinder him. 

One who can remember the crowds that used to 
come to witness the spectacle of a man being hanged 
does not wonder at a multitude coming to witness a 
crucifixion in which they had no personal interest. 
But it would seem that the merciful assuagement of 
the thirst of the sufferers was not unusual; else why 
should a sponge and a reed be there? The Fourth 
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Evangelist dispenses with the reed; he makes the 
sponge be put on one of the soldiers’ spears, tooo, 
which Field, by a certain conjecture, has substituted for 
icodmw! in John xix. 29. The Gospel of Peter, apparently 
written by one who had never seen a crucifixion, has 
not realised the distance of the sufferer from the ground, 
and dispenses with either reed or spear. 


MARK xv. 37-39. 

‘O dé ’Incods ddels pu- 
yyy peyadny ékémvevoer. 
Kal 70 xararéracua rod 
vaod éoxlaOn els dvo am’ 
dvwOev ws kdrw. “Lddv 
6é 6 Kevruplwy 6 wapeoTn- 
Kos é& éevayttas avrod dru 
otrws ékémrvevoev elrrev, 
"AAAs obros 6 dvOpwros 
ulds Oeod Fv. 


THE DEATH 


MATT. xxvii. 50, 512. 


‘O 6 “Incots maddy 
kpdéas pwry meyddyn apij- 
Kev TO Tvedua. Kat idov 
TO KaTaTéTacua TOU vaod 
éoxlcOn [am] dvwhev Ews 
KaTw eis dvo, 


THE EARTHQUAKE 
AND THE OPENING 


LUKE Xxxiil. 450-47. 

*"Hoxlcbm dé 7d Kara- 
TéeTacua TOU vaoU pécoy. 
Kal pwvicas pwvy weyady 
6 *Inoots eimer, Ildrep, 
els Xelpas cou mapaTlOeuat 
TO mveDua pov* TovTO dé 
elroy éférvevoev. *Ldayv 
dé 6 €xarovrdpxns TO yevo- 
pevov éddkatey Tov Oedy 
Aéeywr, "Ovrws 6 dvOpwiros 


OF THE TOMBS. ottres Olkatos Hv. 


Veris4. 


‘O dé éxardvTapxos Kal 
of mer’ avrod rnpodyres 
Tov *Inoody idovres Tov 
ceoudy Kal To yiwdmeva 
é€poBHOnaay opddpa, dé- 
yorres, “AXnO&s Peod vids 
Fv ovTos. 


The rending of the veil of the Temple is recorded by 
all three Evangelists, and by St Matthew and St Mark 
in almost identical words. But St Matthew relates 
this as one of several phenomena that occurred at the 
same time. I own I had imagined that these were 
a later addition to the original story preserved by St 
Mark; but I now feel doubts whether the reverse may 
not be the case, and whether we have not in Matthew 
an earlier form of the tale which St Mark simplified 
by leaving out things which were felt not to be 
credible. Such I take to be the raising of the bodies 


* “bods was the Greek equivalent for the Roman pilum.” 


Trans. of the N.T, 


Notes on the 


~~ ss 
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of the saints and their appearing in the city after our 
Lord’s own resurrection. If, as the story seems to tell, 
they rose immediately on our Lord’s death, they must 
have risen before Him, and He would not be ¢he first 
Sruits of them that sleep. Vf they were seen after His 
resurrection, what became of them afterwards? And 
who can we imagine to be the saints who rose? Were 
they disciples of our Lord’s? It is hard to believe in 
a miracle that leads to nothing. And yet the rending 
of the veil of the Temple is more easily understood if 
supposed to happen in conjunction with the earth- 
quake and the other phenomena, than as an isolated 
occurrence. Moreover, according to St Matthew’s 
account, the centurion’s exclamation Truly this was the 
Son of God, was drawn from him, when he saw the 
earthquake and the things that were done, which made 
him fear greatly. As St Mark tells the story, the 
exclamation was only elicited by observing the manner 
in which Jesus died. No doubt death on the cross 
must usually have taken place from exhaustion ; and to 
die immediately after having made a great shout must 
have been unusual; yet it seems scarcely enough to 
have produced a sudden impression of the sufferer’s 
innocence; much less that He really deserved the title 
He was said to have claimed for Himself—Son of God. 
But now we come to an important factor in the 
determination of the date of our present Gospel of 
St Matthew. According to some texts of Matthew, we 
find after verse 49, dAXos dé AaBov Aoyyny evvEev avToU THY 
aAeupay, kat ¢€m\O0ev Vowp kat aiua. This reminds us of 
the story told by St John, xix. 34, only that in this 
latter version of the story the lance thrust was made 
after the Saviour’s death, in order to make sure that 
death had actually taken place; but in the version 
ascribed to St Matthew, while one of those who heard 
the agonising cry, Ez, Ev, mercifully gave the sufferer 
drink, another, resolved that the criminal should not 
escape, anticipated the intervention of Elijah with a 
lance thrust. And if we accept this reading, this 
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stroke must have been the immediate cause of Christ’s 
death. 

If this insertion is spurious, it must have been made 
after the publication of the Gospel of St John, who not 
only here, but in his first Epistle, lays much stress on 
this incident. And if it is no part of the original 
Hebrew Matthew, but a genuine part of the Greek 
Matthew, as Hort evidently considered it, then it would 
follow that the Greek Matthew is later than the Fourth 
Gospel. The other theory must be that it was part of 
the original Matthew which the Fourth Evangelist wove 
into his narrative with some variation. Yet I confess 
that, though I find in the Fourth Gospel many traces 
of acquaintance with the Second and Third Gospels, I 
find elsewhere no trace of acquaintance with any part 
of the First, save those which St Mark had already 
employed. We should certainly have no scruple in 
rejecting this insertion if it were not that it is attested 
by those MSS. which in other cases we have reason 
to regard as containing the oldest text. Yet there is 
a great lack of the confirmatory testimony which is 
to be found in other cases. The Patristic testimony 
in favour of the insertion is only Cyril of Alexandria 
and, what we should less expect, Chrysostom. The 
old Latin MSS., which have preserved for us a very 
ancient type of text, give no adherence here. The 
only ancient Western testimony is D, a MS. which 
contains many things the right of which to a place 
in the true text cannot be admitted. Origen appears 
to be unacquainted with the story; but it is only fair 
to add that the passage of Celsus to which Origen is 
replying seems to imply the use of a MS. which con- 
tained the passage. On the whole, the evidence in 
favour of the insertion is so limited that I think that 
if the passage had ever been in the genuine text of 
the First Gospel it could never have been eliminated, 
so as to leave so little trace of its existence. Hort 
seems to have believed in the right of this verse to 
a place in what he ambiguously calls ‘the extant 
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form” of Matthew. My own hesitation in rejecting 
this verse as an interpolation is that I see no reason 
why any one who had read St John’s Gospel should 
have transposed the incident from after death to before 
it. But I can understand that St John, if he had read 
the story in the latter form, and had known such an 
objection as Celsus had made to the representation 
of ichor flowing from our Lord’s side when wounded, 
might have made a useful correction. On the whole, 
however, I believe that the verse originated in the 
mistake of an oral narrator of our Lord’s history, 
who, remembering the story as told by St John, had 
severed the incident from its true connexion. 


THE WOMEN AT THE CROSS 


MARK xv. 40, 41. 


"Hoav 6é€ kal yuvaixes 
amo paxpodev Pewpovoat, 
ev als kal Mapiap, 7 May- 
darhnvh cal Mapla 7 Ia- 
K@Bov Tov puxpov Kal *Iw- 
ofTos pyTnp kal Darwun, 
al ére qv év TH Vadidalg 
HKoNovboy avr@ Kal dey- 
kévouy avr@, Kal a&ddae 
TmodAat al ouvvavaBadoat 
avr@ els lepod\upa. 


MATT. xxvii. 55, 56. 

*"Hoav 6 éxel yuvatkes 
ToNNai ard waxpddev Gew- 
povoa, alries AKodovbn- 
cay T@ "Inoov amo Tis 
Tadiralas Siaxovotcar av- 
To é&v als fv Mapia 7 
Maydarnvy xai Mapla 7 
Tov “laxwBov Kal "lwond 
kaTnp Kar 7] pATHp TRY 
vidv ZeBedalov. 


LUKE xxiii. 48, 49. 

Kal ravres oi ovvrapa- 
yevomevor OxAoL eal Thy 
Gewplay ravrnv,  Oewpr- 
cares TH yevomeva, TUT- 
Tovres TU oTHON UréoTpe- 
gov. iorhKeoav d€ mdv- 
Tes of ywotol air@ amd 
poaxpoder, Kal yuvatkes al 
gwakorovbotvcat avT@ dro 
THs VadtAalas, op@oae 
TOUTa. 


Here there is nothing in Matthew that may not have 


been taken from Mark. We must not press the azo 
paxpoQev so as to regard it impossible that they could 
hear what our Lord said, or even converse with Him. 
Their position is contrasted with that of the centurion, 
whose official duty placed him opposite to the cross and 
close at hand. Mere spectators no doubt had to stand 
at a somewhat greater distance. No doubt, pictorial 
representations which shew some women actually 
embracing the cross are not trustworthy. 

St Mark’s imperfect éiovow is right, as he is 
speaking of continuous ministrations in Galilee. St 
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Matthew uses the aorist, as if it was only on the journey 
up that they ministered. St Luke (viii. 3) names the 
women who accompanied our Lord in His missionary 
tours, and who had then supplied Him with the 
necessary travelling expenses; and he intimates that 
they had been moved with gratitude for cures performed 
on them. He names, xxiv. 10, two of the same women 
as being spectators of the crucifixion, Mary Magdalene, 
and Joanna, the wife of Chuza, Herod’s steward. Both 
he and St Mark say that there were other women too ; 
so that neither does St Mark’s enumeration exclude 
Joanna, whom he does not mention, neither does St 
Luke’s exclude Salome. That some of these women 
survived our Lord for some time is not unlikely ; and 
I cannot help thinking that it was from one of them that 
St Luke derived some materials for his history. It was 
probably thus that he learnt the saying Daughters of 
Jerusalem, weep not for me, etc., addressed by our Lord to 
the women who followed the melancholy procession 
to Calvary ; and the trait which he alone records, how 
they came back smiting their breasts. Perhaps it was 
also from the same source that he derived the incident 
recorded in chapter xi. 27, how a woman out of the 
multitude lifted up her voice saying Blessed is the womb 
that bore thee. ‘They were, then, in the train when our 
Lord and His disciples made their last journey to 
Jerusalem. 


THE BURIAL 
MARK xv. 42-47, MATT, xxvii. 57-61. LUKE xxiii. 50-56. 


We see now what was meant by dvea, viz., between 
three and six o’clock. We have read that it was after 
three when our Lord died. It must have been before 
six, or the work of taking down the body and of buying 
the civdév could not have been done. 
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Joseph was a man in good position, apparently a 
member of the Sanhedrim. It would not seem that he 
was actually a believer in the Messiahship of Jesus, but 
he sympathised with His expectation of the coming 
KXingdom. He was therefore one whose request Pilate 
might be likely to grant; yet it required some courage 
to show sympathy with one who had just been put to 
death on a charge of treason and sedition; and might 
have exposed him to unpleasant questions. Pilate, 
however, made no difficulty, except that he was surprised 
to hear that the death of Jesus had come sooner than was 
usual in crucifixion. There would have been no need 
for the question if St John’s story was true that, if 
His death had not come naturally, it would have been 
accelerated. 

Mark xv. 44.—There is an overwhelming weight of 
testimony in favour of the reading waka aéOavev 3 So 
that in my opinion B’s dissent may be set aside. The 
reading waa might have puzzled scribes; but the 
question seems to be whether He had been long dead. 
If the report was that He had only just breathed His 
last there would be a risk of being deceived, by a 
pretended report of death into giving over a living 
criminal to his friends. 

Verse 45.—I understand edwpijcaro to mean that 
Pilate granted the request without requiring any money 
payment. 

According to Mark, Joseph had brought nothing but 
the cwédéy, and wrapped Jesus in it. There probably 
did not seem to be time for the purchase of spice. St 
John however tells that Nicodemus contributed a large 
quantity, when bought we are not told. The women 
do not seem to be aware of it, for they went off to buy 
spices to be used on Sunday morning. 

The rest of the crowd had dispersed on the death 
of Jesus; but the two Marys remained to see what was 
done with the body, and they marked the place where 
it was laid. As to the question whether the whole of 
Friday would not have been observed sabbatically 
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if the Passover had been eaten the evening before, so 
that Friday was the first day of the Passover Week, I 
can only say that St Mark knew more of the Jewish 
customs of the time than Ido. He says very distinctly 
that our Lord ate the Passover on the Thursday 
evening. On Friday evening they prepared the spices 
(Luke xxiii. 56), whether that means buying them or 
not; and they rested only on the Saturday. Matthew 
and Mark do not say that the women had time to do 
anything on Friday evening but mark the spot; and 
St Mark expressly says that they did not buy the spices 
till Sunday morning ; St John deals with other parts of 
the history in so arbitrary a way that I do not think it 
necessary to accept his guidance. 


THE NEWS OF THE RESURRECTION 


MARK xvi. 1-8. MATT. xxviii. I-IO. LUKE xxiv. I-II. 


Weiss considers that the mention of the names of 
the women so soon again indicates that chapter xv. 
closes St Mark’s Gospel, as originally planned, and that 
chapter xvi. begins a new little work. I should feel no 
difficulty in looking on this as a new section; for my 
theory being that the Gospel of St Mark contains 
different recitations of the Petrine traditions delivered 
in the Christian assemblies, I should be not ill pleased 
if we were able to divide the Gospel into sections, 
each containing the lesson for the day. But I find no 
difficulty here. St Mark had told of the presence of 
women as spectators of the crucifixion, of whom he 
names the two Marys and Salome. Only the two 
Marys remained behind when the others departed, their 
desire being to ascertain what would be done with the 
body. But he begins the 16th chapter by telling that 
Salome accompanied the others now in the morning 
visit to the sepulchre. . 
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Who shall roll us away the stone ?—A striking example 
of the way in which people often distress themselves 
by anticipation of difficulties which in point of fact 
never arise. But the fact that St Mark represents the 
weight of the stone as the only obstacle to their visit 
that the women anticipated is evidence that St Mark 
was ignorant that the tomb was watched by a guard 
of soldiers, as St Matthew states. The most formidable 
difficulty in the way of their entrance would be the 
necessity of obtaining the permission of the soldiers 
for their visit. And St Matthew seems to have per- 
ceived this, and gets over the difficulty by omitting to 
let his readers suppose that the women had any desire 
to enter the sepulchre at all. He does not say a word 
about their bringing spices to anoint the body. 
According to him, their only object was to see the place. 
St Mark’s account is quite intelligible, that on Friday 
night they were careful to mark the place to which 
they desired to come as soon as the Sabbath was over ; 
but St Matthew does not assign any adequate object 
for the visit. 

There is a very important difference between the story 
as told by St Mark and St Luke, and by St Matthew. 
Mark and Luke tell of a vision of angels seen by the 
women, but neither tells that our Lord Himself appeared 
to them. The appearance however to Mary Magdalene 
is told in the appendix to Mark and also by St John; 
and it appears to me that in all probability St John is 
the earlier witness, though it is no doubt conceivable 
that John may but give a fuller account of what had 
been more briefly stated in an earlier tradition, But 
it is remarkable that St Matthew also makes Jesus 
appear to the women, after they have seen the angelic 
vision, and before they report to the disciples. I have 
doubted whether St Matthew borrowed from John or 
vice versé; but considering that St Matthew makes no 
separate mention of Mary Magdalene, but only tells 
of an appearance to the women, it seems to me best 
to adhere to the common opinion that St Matthew 

2L 
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was the earlier, and to regard St John as having 
skilfully used the hint which Matthew furnished. There 
is another point of coincidence between the two accounts, 
viz., that both St Matthew and St John give the message 
in the form, Go, tell my brethren. 

It would really seem from St Matthew’s narrative 
that the women found the guard at watch, though not 
in a condition to interfere with them. It seems to have 
been the same angel who descended and rolled away 
the stone and sat upon it, at whose appearance the 
keepers became as dead men, who addressed the 
women when they came with wu poBeicPe vmets, where 
the emphatic position of the vets conveys the idea 
that others were present who had some reason to be 
afraid. 

St Luke appears to have taken liberties with the 
earlier tradition. Both St Mark and St Matthew agree 
that the message to the disciples was to direct them 
to go to Galilee, and that there they should see Him. 
St Luke, who in the rest of the story varies little from 
Mark, here makes the angels’ mention of Galilee to be 
Remember how he spake unto you when he was yet in Galilee. 
St Luke himself tells of no appearance in Galilee. St 
John adds one in the appendix to his Gospel. 

According to St Mark’s narrative, it would seem to 
be implied that the women never delivered the message 


to the Apostles. The appendix tells that they did ° 


deliver it, and were not believed, though if St Matthew’s 
account be true that they actually grasped His feet, 
doubt would seem unreasonable. 

The difference of language between Mark and his 
appendix will be found in Weiss. I totally dissent 
from Westcott and Hort’s opinion that the appendix is 
a separate document joined on, and not intended as a 
completion to the Gospel. I believe it is the addition 
made, most probably in the Roman Church, to com- 
plete the manifest want of a true conclusion. Some 
have imagined that there was a different conclusion, 
and have hoped to recover it from the Gospel of Peter, 
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or some other early document. I do not believe it 
possible now to recover it. When this appendix was 
written no other conclusion to the Gospel was known. 
And the appendix is so early as to have been recognised 
by Irenzeus. Therefore I conclude that if St Mark ever 
put a different conclusion to his Gospel it was lost so 
early as to be now irrecoverable. 
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400-403 
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186, 189, 191, 192, 309 

Authority ; meaning of He taught as 
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Baptism ; the difference between the 
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